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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

Department of the Interior, 

Office or Educa^on, 
Washinoton, D. C., April 1^.1931. 

Sir: Thp university as an institution is very old. Some 
in Italy and in France date back to at least 1200, but the 
nuinicipal university is a new-p<;pject. It began kt Charles- 
ton in South Carolina and has for the time being ended at 
Omaha, Nebr. There are many cities in this country which 
are now more jxipulous and better able to support univer- 
sities than the States were when State universities were first 
founded. There seems to be no reason why large cities 
can not support a university. And the fact that these insti- 
tutions do exist and flourish is all the evidence we need that 
they are feasible. The attached manuscript outlines in brief 
the development of the institutions of this sort which have ■ 
grown up in America. I pass it with the recommendation 
that it be printed as a bulletin of this oflice. 

Wm. John Coopke, 

C onvmi»si<mer , 

The SECRirrAKT op the Interior. 
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PREFACE 


The' present study is an attempt to bring together and 
to interpret the more important facts concerning the origin 
and development of the municipal university in the United 
States. It is obvious that in a work in which the history 
of a university must be presented in a chapter instead of a 
volume, and in which the disciussion of the subject as a 
whole is confined to three chapters, a great deal must be 
omitted. In the matter of selection and emphasis there is 
room for much difference of opinion. I have sought to 
select. those facts which throw most light on the origin and 
development of the institutions discussed, not merely as 
universities, but as municipal universities, and which aid 
most in interpreting the rise of the municipal imiversity 
as a phase of the development of otir systen^ of public 
education. 

The number of those who have been of material assistance 
in this study is so large that limitatio^i^^(jf space preclude 
a mention of each by name. They include administrative 
officers, faculty members, and library attefidants of the 
various institutions discussed; members of the staffs of 
many other libraries, including that of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, eflScers of educational associations, and others. They 
hive been not only willing but anxious to be of service, and 
have contributed in large measure to whatever merit this 
htudy may possess. They'dlowi’hg persons, however, should 
be mentioned as having rendered special assistance; Presi- 
dent Harrison Randolph, of the College of Charleston; the 
late President A. Y. Ford and former Dean W. M. Ander- 
son, of the University of Loilisville ; President Frederick B. 
Bobinson and Prof. H. C. Newton, of the College of the 
City of New York; former President George S. Davis and 
Profs. Margaret B. Wilson, Lillian M. Snow, and A. B. 
f Coerf^ of Hunter College; Prof. Clyde W. Park and Miss 
Mary R. Cochran, of the University off Cincinnati ; the late 
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President John W. Dowd, President H. J. Doe.rmann, Miss 
Hazel D. Geiner, Mrs. Mar}' Gillhara, and Mis.s Esther Gill- 
ham, of the University of the City of Toledo; President 
George F. Zook, Miss Ren^ B. Findley, and Miss Josephine 
A. Cushman, of the University 6f Akron ; Supt. Frank Cody 
of Detroit; Dean’W. L. Coffey and Assistant Dean Albertus 
Darnell, of the College of the City of Detroit; Mrs. Frank 
H. Kentnor, formerly of the Municipal University of 
Wichita; and former President E. W. Emery, of the Uni- 
versity of Omaha. 

The chief acknowledgment, however, is due to Prof. Lewis 
F. Anderson, of the' Ohio State University, who first sug- 
gested this as a promising subject for investigation, and 
under wlfose direction the original .“ttudy (of which this is 
a revision) was carried on. — R. H. E. 
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iNTRODrrnox 

THE EXTENSION AM) SI<y'rLAUIZATJ()N OE EDUCATION 

A survt'v of the history of school education in the Western 
^\orld from the early Middle Ages to the present;, witA par- 
ticular reference to the United States, reveals, among o[hers, 
two ptitstanding tendencies. These are, first, the extension 
of educational opportunity, and second, the secularization 
of education. 

During the early Middle Ages .school education was, in 
general, confined to a small part of the population, chiefly 
the clergy. It was administered by the church and had as 
its principal object training for the religious life; 

I' rider the influence of successive social, political, and in-< 
tellectual movements, including the development of coni- 
iiicrce and industry, the rise of oiBes, the medieval revival of 
learning, the Italian Renaissari^ the Protestant and Catho- 
lic Reformations, the rise of ^rodent science and philosophy, 
the development of nationaljsm, the growth of political 
and social democracy, and the industrial revolution, the op- 
portunity for securing any school education has been ex- 
tended to larger and larger numbers of the people, the 
average amount of schooling received by the individual has 
greatly increased, and education 'has become very largely 
secular in control,-^im, and content. 

By the early seventeenth century, when English coloniza- 
tion of America began, great progress had been made in 
the extension of educational opportunity, but the po.ssi&ility 
of securing an elementary education was still far from uni- 
versal and secondary and higher educatiorv was provided in 
general for the professional and leisure classes only. 
Schools of air grades w^e strongly sectarian in tone, the 
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2 History or thy Munict1>al Univebsitt 

Reformation controversies having greatly increased the 
tendency in this direction. 

The settlers in America naturally reproduced in large 
measure the educational conditions of the countries from 
which they came. During the seventeenth century, ele- 
mentary schools were maintained by towns, ,hy churches, or 
by private effort. In whatever way provided, however, the 
school was closely associated with the church, and sectarian 
instruction was one of its most important functions. There 
are no statistics of school attendance for the colonial period, 
but ^t is ceitain that thousands grew to manhood with no 
schooling and that other thousands received only a very 
meager amount. During the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth centuries the opportunity for securing an ele- 
mentary education has been extended until, in most parts 
of the United States to-day, it is practically universal. At 
the same time, the length of the school term and the aver- 
age number of years of school attendance have greatly in- 
creased. 

These centuries have seen not only the extension of the 
privileges of elementary education to practically the entire 
population, but also the very great extension of secondary 
and higher education. During the earlier colonial period, 
secondary education was of a distinctly aristocratic charac- 
ter. It was confined to a small part of the population be- 
cause of two facts : First, the Latin grammar schools, which 
had been transplanted from England, were usually fee 
schools; and second, the education they provided was of a 
narrow classical typie that met the needs of only the few — 
the leistire and professional classes. It was ^ no means 
unusual for poor children to attend a secoTOary school. 
“ Promising youth, whatever their social station, were en- 
couraged to go to secondary schools. But their education 
was preparation for a place in an upper-; that is, a ruling or 
at least a directing class.”* 

During the eighteenth century ther L^n grammar school 
was largely replaced by the academy, xhis type of school 
arose to meet the needs of the great and increasing number 

1 Brown. B. E. Maklns of onr Middle Schools, p. 109. Complete blblto- 
srtphicel datn on works dted !■ glren at the end of the yolnme. In tbe foot- 
notes only such Information la ^ren concemlna each aoorce as^jia necfatry 
to enable thr reader to locate U in the bibliocrapiij. 
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of youth of both sexes who needed an education beyond the 
elementary school, but whose requirements were not met by 
the narrowly classical curriculum of the Latin grammar 
school. Although the broadened curriculum, appealing to 
a much^ider group of the population, meant a considerable 
extension of the opportunity for secondary education, the 
tuition fees required by the academies made a secondary 
education largely prohibitive to the economically less- 
favored classes. • 

The last hundred years has seen the development in this 
country of a new type of secondary school — the American 
high school. It is public, free, and common — an upward 
extension of the public elementary school — and therefore 
it has meant the extension of the privileges of secondary 
education to many hundreds of thousands who otherwise 
would not have been able to go beyond the elementary 
school. By naeans of elective studies and parallel courses, 
it has also broadened its curriculum to meet the needs of 
ever-widening groups of our people. ^ 

Not less strikmg has been the extension of higher educa- 
tion during the same period. The tiolonial colleges, like 
the Latin grammar schools which were preparatory to them, 
charged relatively high fees and provided a curriculum that 
met the needs of only a small group. Their enrollment, 
therefore, was necessarily small. The development of the 
State universities has been a most important facrtir in 
changing these conditions. From the early years of the 
nineteenth century to the present, these institutions have 
occupied an increasingly important place in our educational 
system. Supported largely by public funds, they have 
.practically free tuition, and thus have made possible a col- 
lege education for Aany thousands who otherwise would 
have been deprived of it Furthermore, the colleges and 
universities— both Stote and private— like the secondary 
schools, have broadened their curricula so as to meet the 
needs of successively larger portions of the population. 

During the same period in which this extension of educa> 
tional opportumty has taken place, the schools, colleges, and 
universities have bbcospr'more secular. The increase in the 
number of religious abominations, the growth of religious 
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toleration, the development of modem science, the develop- 
ment of commerce and Industry, the growth of democracy, 
and the rise of nationalistiq^ sentiment have all contributed 
to this. In New England, the early state-church school sys- 
tems were modified by the gradual elimination of tl^ church 
'authorities from control and of sectarian instmction from 
the curriculum. By the time of Horace Mann (the fourth 
and fifth decades of the nineteenth century) the schools had 
quite generally ceased to teach the catechism or offer any 
sectarian instruction. They had come to be secular insti- 
^tutions in both control and curriculum. 

Meanwhile, other States had begun the establishment of 
systems of public, tax-supported elementary schools, which 
were free, common, and nofisectarian. Before the end of the 
nineteenth century, every State had made provision for such. 
It is an accepted principle that the public schools are secular 
institutions. If any religious instruction is given, it is of 
nonsectarian character and of minor importance compared 
with the secular instruction.* 

The secondary school, likewise, has become secularized. 
The Latin grmnmar school of colonial days, although often 
controlled by civil authorities, was just as sectarian in spirit 
as the elementary school. The academy was distinctly re- 
ligious but usually nonsectarian in tone. Its nonsectarian 
character was due in part to the growing spirit of tolerance, 
and in part to the fact that many of the academies drew 
their respective student bodies from comparatively large 
areas and from homes with a wide variety of religious views. 
The American high school, which has developed since about 
1825 as an upward extension of the public elementary school, 
shares the secular character of the latter. 

In the field of higher education, the denominationally con- 
trolled institution probably occupies a relatively more im- 
portant position to-day than it ^oes in either elementary 
or secondary education. But here also the trend is dis- 
tinctly secular. Some denominational colleges have become 

• In quite recent jenre we hare had a conalderable movement for the ot^ 
vielon of weekHlay reliRfoua Inetmctlon for publlc-achool paptli ; bat thU 
iDBtruction l8 entirely optional with the parent! of the chUdr^ and la anp 
ported by the reapectlve churchea. It doea not. therefore, detract from the 
eaaentlalLiy aecnlar character of the American public a^bool. 
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nondenominational control and curriculum; others, while 
remaining under the control of a denomination, hare tended 
greatly to reduce the emphasis on sectarianism. . 

But "the most important contribution toward the seculariza- 
tion of higher education in this country has been the develop- 
ment of the State universities, the earlier of which arose 
in the early decades of the nineteenth century. These insti- 
tutions have played an increasingly important part in our 
educational affairs. Nearly every State now has one or more, 
and many of them are large and important institutions. 
Being essentially parts of the public-school systems of their 
respective States, they share the secular character of the 
latter. 

In the United States to-day we have an educational sys- 
tem reaching from the lowest grade of the elementary school 
through the university, which is practifcal^^ free tO all, is 
attended by an ever-increasing proportion^ of our popula- 
tion, and is secular in control and curricula. This condi- 
tion has been attained chiefly by the establishment of schools 
and universities which are controlled by civil authorities 
and supported by public funds. 

THE Ml’NICIPAL UNIVERSITY AS RELATED TO THE KX- 
TBNSION AND SECULARIZATION OF EDUCATION 

Within the last hundred years there has develoj^ed in this 
country another type of educational institution which rep- 
resents an important contribution to both the extension of 
educational opportunity and the secularization of education, 
and which belongs to the increasingly important class of 
publicly controlled educational institutions. This institu- 
tion is the municipal university.® It repre.sents the exten- 
sion of educational opportunity because it has meant not 
only low fees, or none at all, but also, to the student in the 
city, the opportunity to live at home while attending col- 
lege. It represents the secularization of education hi- 
c^use, being supported by city taxes and controlled by pub- 

■ Borne of the InitltutloDs here dUcawed are called colleger Following the 
current American practice, I aball not attempt to dlatlngulsb gharplj between 
colleges and aniyersitles. 
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lie authorities, it is in effect a part of the public-school 
system and shares its secular character. ’ 

Purpose and plan of the present study 

It is the purpose of the present work to present the more 
important facts concerning the origin and development of 
the municipal university in the United States and to point 
out their signihcance. For purposes of this study a munici- 
pal university is defined as an institution oi learning which 
(1) is controlled either by a board appointed by the munici- 
pal authorities, by the city board of education, or by a board 
representing one or both of these; (2) is supp>orted in whole 
or in large part by local public funds; (3) requires for en- 
trance graduation from a standard high school or equivalent 
training; (4) gives one or more standard degrees; and (5) 
may have, in addition to a college of liberal arts, one or 
more professional or graduate schools.* Such a definition 
excludes from, consideration certain city-maintained institu- 
tions which give instruction beyond the high school, such as 
junior colleges, city normal schools, vocational schools, etc. 

At present there are in the United States 10 municipal uni- 
versities as above defined, in addition to the College of 
Brooklyn, which is now in process of development. None of 
these was established by a city as a full municipal university. 
Some were established as private colleges and later taken 
over by their respective cities; others were established as in- 
stitutions of noncollege grade and have developed into mu- 
nicipal universities. Table 1 gives a list of these institutions, 
together with the dates of their first opening, their coming 
under control of their respective cities, and their becoming 
full municipal universities. 

The study comprises two parts. The successive chapters 
of Part I describe in some detail the origin and development 
of each of these institutions. Part II treats them collec- 
tively; it includes a discussion of the conditions that have 
brought about the development of these institutions, a de- 
scription of their characteristic features, and a summary and 
conclusion. 

* Thlg deflnIttOD follow* clo«€lj that giren br Preiident P. R. Kolbe In ** The 
Preeent Status of the American Municipal UnlTersltj." School sod Society, 

1 : 4S4-486, Apr. 8. 1910. 
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Present name of instftation 

First 

opened 

First 

under 

munic- 

ipal 

control 

Estab- 
lished I 

as 

munic- 

ipal 

univer- 

sity 

» 

2 

8 

4 

College of Charleston 

1790 

1837 

1837 

University of LouisvlUe 

1837 

1845 

1907 

CoU^ of the City of New York— 




cHty College’ 

1849 

1849 

‘1854 : 

Hunter College 

1870 

1870 

> 1888 1 

Brooklyn College 

1930 

-1930 

(*) 

X^niversity of Cincinnati 

1873 

1873 

1874 ) 

X’niverslty of the City of Toledo 

1875 

1884 

1909 1 

X’nlversity of Akron 

1872 

1913 

1913 

College of the City of Detroit 

1915 

1915 

1923 

MunldpeJ University of Wichita 

1892 

1920 

1926 

Munidpel University of Omaha 

1909 

1931 

1931 


1 AuthorlMd to confer decrees in 18M bat not ^ren the title of college untfl 18M. 

* Ksubllshed a ooum leadins to the A. B. degree In 1888. but not a course that wa« fully 
recogniied by the Regents of the Unlveniity of the 8ute of New York until 1W8. 

* At the opening In the aotonin of 1090 only freshmen and sophomore work was offered. 
The woc^ of the junior and senior years is being added gradually. 
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Part I 


HISTORY OF THE VARIOUS MUNICIPAL 
. UNIVERSITIES ^ 

' Chapter I 

tAe college of charleston 

The College of Charleston, at Charleston, S. C^ bears the 
distinction of being the oldest municipal university in the 
Umted States. Charleston was settled in 1670, moved to 
Its present location in 1680, and within- a decade became the 
largest center of trade and the most important settlement 
south of Philadelphia.* In it were concentrated the eco- 
nomic, social, and political activity of the colony, and it soon 
became a great center of elegance, luxury, and culture.* In 
. 1698 the South Carolina Assembly appropriated money for 
the support of a library in Charleston, which has been 
claimed to be the first public library in America.* The 
Charle.ston Library Society -was founded in 1743. « Dur- 
ing the second quarter of the eighteenth century the genteel 
public of Charleston was listening to lectures on natural 
science, paying good prices at the theater to see such plays 
as Addison s tragedy of Cato,’ and observing St. Cecelia’s 
day by a concert of vocal -and instrumental music.” * 

In 1710 the assembly passed an act providing for a free 
school in Charleston, for which (as the preamble explains) 

“ severable [sic] charitable and well-'disposed Christians, by 
their last wills and testaments, have given several sums of 
money.” The school was to be both elementary and second- 
ary in scope, the “ master ” to be “ capable to teach the 
learned lan^ages; that is to say, the Latine 4hd Greek 
tongues, and* also the useful parts of mathematicks;” a 

“ fitting person ” was to teach « writing, arithmetick, and 
“ — 1 * — 

‘ 1662-1689, pp. 14S-150. 

ureeoe, liTvarta B. lYovIncUI America, 1690-1740 d 243 

' “*'^’’*****'* Coiyer. filrtory It m^er Eduction In 
‘OTCene, op.'dt., pi 820. 

100746* — 82 2 ' „ 
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merchants’ accompts.” * * This was soon followed by other . 
schools.” 

THE ESTABLISHMENT AND EAKLY HISTORY OF 
THE COLLEGE 

The history of the College of Charleston begins in 1770 
when a meeting of certain citizens of the -city was held to 
consult about “ petitioning the assembly for the establish- 
ment of a college in or near Charleston.” This meeting re- 
sulted in many donations for that purpose.^ By 1785 the 
endowment had increased to $60,000 and (he legislature was 
asked for a charter for the proposed institution.® 

The same year an act was passed incorporating three col- 
leges in different parts of the State, including one at 
Charleston. This institution was endowed with about 9 
acres of land in the heart of the city, which had previously 
been set aside for a free school, and was placed under the 
control of a self-perp>etuating board, which was given the 
right to acquire and hold property and to confer the usual 
degrees in the arts and sciences.* 

Apparently little or nothing was done toward opening the 
college until 1789, vhen Rev. Robert Smith (aftei-wards 
Bishop of SoSith Carolina) was selected as principal. In 
January, 1790, her moved his flourishing private academy 
into the college, building, a former barrack.*® DiflicuHies 
having arisen because of the ambiguity of the act of 1785, 
a new charter was secured in 1791. It provided for a self- 
perpetuating board of 21 reeidents of the State, forbade the 
exclusion of any person on account of his religious belief, 
gave the trustees the right to grant the usual degrees in the 
liberal arts and sciences, and to raise by one or two lotteries 
a sum not to exceed 3,000 pounds for the benefit of the col- 
lege.“ 

* Doctor Smith served as principal until 1797, during 
which time the average attendance was about 130, but dur- 
ing the whole period only 6 received the bachelor of arts 

^ Statu tei at Large of South Caroll|a, II, 842-346. i 
•McCrady, Edward. Jr. Educatioii^lD South Carolina piior to and during 
the Revolution, p. 83. .... . * 

’ Fraser. Charles. An addresa dellmed before the cltliena of Charleston 

• • • on the 12th of January. 1828, p. 91. ^ ^ 

• Historical Sketch of the College of Chaf leaton. American Quarterly Begli- 
ter. Norember, 1889, p. 164 ; Annual Catalogue, 1924-25. p. 11.‘ 

*Statutea at Large, IV. 674-678. 

American Quarterly Register, loc. cK., p. 165; Fraaer, op. elk p. 92. 

^ Statutes at Large, V, 198^200. 
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degree" “In point of standing, the collego wm at this 
time the most respectable and useful in the State. It was 
the only seminary that afforded even the outlines of a col- 
legiate education. Still it was not much more than a gram- 
mar Hool, and Doctor Smith educated both his own sons 
^ no^em .allege: the one at Harvm-d and the other at 
1 ‘*1 ? Three-fourths of the land with which the 

le^lature had endowed the institution was lost, and a large 
debt piled up during this period, due apparently to mis- 
management.- Following DoctorJmith’s retirement, va- 

“ principal f^short terms, but finan- 
cial difficulties increased and by 1811 the college had 
practically cea^d to exist. The trustees ceased o attempt 
to conduct a school at all and leased portions of the build- 
ing to various private Kiademite. It is pnoBably due to the 
fact teat the chatter of 1791 contained a provision that it 
Jould not forfeited dor misuser or nonuser that the in- 
stitution did not go out of existence altogether.*" 

In (ktober, 1822, the movement for the revival of the 
college began. The trustees discussed' various plans for rais- 
the necessary funds to enable it to resume its activities, 
legislature was petitioned to give ^ college the right to 

# cf property escheated in the parishes 

of St. Philip and St^ichael. This request was graLd the 
0 owing y^r.‘ The possibility of securing appropria- 
tions from the city council was discussed, and a letter was 
^nt to the e^tor of the Charleston Mercury appealing for 
the support of the citi zens.*^ Resolutions were finally passed 

“ n3d Reglffiter. loc. dt., pp. ietl-l6e. 

- PP- 

Oct 21 isi’s.^®®’ of Oct 27 1817 

bonding tod nnder the cbtrter'^f the "obool io the 

he trueteei on the groondi tl«t It declined by 

^stltntlon and that exlffittiMf, drcnmatlni^* of of tbe 

r. ffluui'; sxi'asis w,ssu"s«;"s 

^ the Utter by T^etSof to l?7he*lntere«t a?d*r!.n“,!fi 1!)* ‘’evelooment 

fewloD and tha frieoda of medical edocaf^n medical pro- 

poM that, with tblB MUDDo^t^ unreaaonable to mip. 

aav^ral iDitancca of Danxiw Amt H did. This li odIt one of 

during thli ptrlod. toort-alghted action on tbe part of the tniiteea 
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to rpopen-the institution as a grammar <'hooI, ami Rev. 
Jasj»er Adams, professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy at Brown Universitv. was elected principal.’* * 
In lH-24 he arrived and took up his task with vigor. He was 
not willing, however, that the institution remain a mere 
grammar school, but»wanted it to be a college. He. carried 
on a campaign through the newspai>ers to show the advan- 
tages to the city of a college; but he met opie.«ition from 
the trust from various persons influenced by the earlier 
bad reputation of the college, and from friends of the State 
College at Columbia.’® Finally in October, 1824, tlie 
faculty, at its earnest request, was given permission to try 
the expeninent of conducting a college. Accordingly, the 
institution opened as a college in 1825; one baccalaureate 
degree was conferred in October that year.’® 

Mr. Adams saw that a new building was essential to the 
success of the college idea and wished to start a campaign 
for funds, but again met the opposition of the trustees. As 
he insisted^, however, they finally, permitted him to undertake 
on his own respwnHibility a campaign for popular subscrip- 
tions. He took up his task in addition to his other duties, 
and was so successful that within a short time a large 
sum had 'been subscribed, eventually reaching the amount 
of $25,000.*’ 

Tlie trustees authorized the new building to be contracted 
for when the subscription should reach $10,000, but by this 
time Mr. Adams was so wearied by the struggle that he 
resigned to accept the presidency of Geneva College in New 
York.** With his departure, the trustees seem finally to 
have awakened to a sense of what they had lost. The erec- 
tion of the building was pushed vigorously, and Mr. Adam.s 
was induced to return as president on practically his own 
terms. The trustees formally pledged themselves to make 


»R6Bani4 V UlnotM. 0^21. 1823. ,71, ,7, 

• American Quarterly Renter, loc. clt.. pp. 

n Annual Catalofne, 182o. p. 8 ^ American Quarterly Beriiter, loc. cit., p. 
171; of Minutes, 28, 1826. The <»Ulogne For 1826 shows a 

faculty conaiatlna of the president. 2 professors, 2 tutors, Md 8 ot^ teschere. 
The enrollment wai 190. divided follows : Ocile^ clawj^, 80 ; ir^nimar 
school (Lstln), 100; lower Bnifllsb (elementary) school, 89; upper Engllih 
schwl, 21. It is STldent that the Institution was stUl essen^lly an 
tary and secondary school Supplemented by a small cd lefts te depmr^^t. 
The college course was ot the traditional type, cohslstl^ chiefly of Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, andJphUosophj, and offering no electivea. 

■ Siephenson. N. W. filatoiical Cdcetch of the College, P- 8- , . . ^ 

■American 6iiarterly Begiater loc. dt, pp. 171-172. 

Jnly 20, Oct. 16, 1826. Mr. Adams’s resignation took place on Oct- 16. 1826. 
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every reasonable effort toward, putting the college on a per- 
manent basis.** ^ In the latter part of 1828 the work of the 
college was reorganized, and the work of the English depart- 
ment (designed for those who sought instruction of practical 
value, and not leading to a degree) was increased jh scope.** 
The return of Doctor Adams and the new collegiate course ■ 
of study led to numerous gifts, and the number ol students 
.s.»on rose from 119 to 220*and remained at about that figure 
for several years.*® But there were many, discouragements. 
The college was weighted down with very large English 
and grammar school departnu nts At this time the South 
Carolina State College htfd largely lost the confidence of 
the people of the State and Doctor Adams saw the oppor- 
tunity of elevating^ Charleston College to a position of 
leadership. He requested the trustees to discontinue the 
English and grammar school departments and permit the 
energies of the in.structors and the resources of the institu- 
tion to be concentrated on college work. The request was 
refused, and this decision “disappointed the students, the 
faculty, and the public, all of whom earnestly wished for and 
expected such a measure from them.” ** 


About this time Thomas S. Grimke made his famous at- 
tack on the value of classical study, which added another 
obstacle to the work of the college.** This was also the 
period when nullification was a burning issue in South Caro- 
lina, and the fervid preaching of the doctrine of resistance 
to oppression probably reacted unfavofgbly^flfti the discipline 
of the school. At any rate, the trustees saw fit to interfere 
in the discipline, causing the resignation of certain in- 
structors,** Many students left thfe college to complete their 
studies at other institutions with greater prestige. Some, if » 
not most, of the trustees themselves .sent their sons elsewhere, 
often to the North, for training.** The South Carolina State 


Quartwlj 

* Charlc^on "c^ilcKC American Joaroal of Education, 3 : 553-054 Septein- 
«oar« of ■tudle* It will be perceived, U ai e*tenil7e 
as that pursued at any of our coUegea." Ibid., V- 563 

m Qo«rterly ReirlattCr, loc. clt„ p. 173 • Meriwether, op. clt, p 60 

"^erican Quarterly Renter, loo. clt., p. iis. ^ 

Oct l5" ?817 WTTM ■■ • truetee of Uie college ; Rdsumd of Mioot 

jj"A«fa«ilcan ' Quarterly Bectater, loc. clt,, pt 176; Bdaumd of Hlnotes, 

^ Q«“rterly Beglator, loc. clt., p. 176 ; EUmim< of Mloatea " 

7, loo5. 
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0)llege was soon reorganized, and the opportunity of 
Charleston to attain a ^>osition of educational leadership in 
the State was lost. Notwithstanding the efforts of Prem- 
deilt Adarils and various attempts of the trustees- to revive 
the institution, the decline continued; in December, 1836, col- 
lege exercises were Suspended and in the following March 
the lower part of the building was rented to the South Caro- 
jina Society for their male academy.* *® 

REORGANIZATION OF THE COLLEGE AS A MUNICIPAL 

INSTITUTION 

The people of the city and the city council regarded the 
wbrk of the colleg^^ intimately bound up with the welfa^ 
of the city, and were unwilling to see it discontinued. As 
■early ^ 1826 the council had shown its interest by appropri- 
ating $2,000 for philosophical apparatus,** and following the 
suspension in December, 1836, it offered -4o appropriate 
5^,000 a year to the college, provided that the trustees would 
agree to educate free not more than 10 boys at any one time, 
to be chosen by the council from the charitable institutions 
in the city, and that the intendant (mayor) of the city be ex 
officio a trustee.** This, 4iowever, would have required an 
amendment of the charter and nothing came of the propc^l. 

The council, however, was not content with its previous 
efforts, and at a meeting on July 18, 1837, unanimously 
passed the following resolution, which, since it throws a light 
on the motives that led to the establishment of this pioneer 
among city colleges, is reproduced in full : 

Whereas, the City Conndl did. on March 8. 1838, ordain that $2,000 
per annum be granted to the Charleston College, to aid In sustaining 
the said College, and affording to all classes of our citizens an oppor- 
tunity for their children to receive a classical eilacatlon, and yet to 
be under parental control ; and, whereas, the said Institution, tp the 
Injury of many of the rising generation has discontinued its exercises ; 
and, whereas, the reorganization of said Institution Is of momentous 
consequence to the people of Charleston and to the Inhabitants of the 
adjacent districts, and there can be but little donbt. If energetic means 
are adopted the same can be reorganised ; and, whereasf the citlsens 
have a claim throng the Council, to ask of the Trustees a conference 
with the Mayor <m this snbject, 

of IftnptM. 8«pt. 4. 18M; Mar. 17. 18*7. 

* B4ooni4 of lltnotea, FVb. IB, 1828. 

a Ibid., Ang. 10, 188A 
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Be U Reaolved, That his Honor, the Mayor, be reqaeate^l to confer 
with the Trustees of said College, and ascertain whether the (College 
can be reorganized, and If there are any serions dlfncnlties, to reqnest 
that they be made known, that the City Connell In conjunction with 
the 'I'ruatees, may adopt such measures^ as would enable the Institu- 
tion to be reorganiaed, so as. to secure Its perpetuity and tiaefulnesa.** 

The trustees, on receipt of letter from the mayor infonp- 
ing them of the resolution of the council, resolved that the 
perpietuation of the college was ‘‘ of tremendous consequence 
to the citizens of Charleston^” and that the mayor be invited 
to a conference.** 

'The proposal of council for the reorganization of the col- 
lege aroused public interest, as is evidenced by letters to 
the Courier. **A Native Citizen,” whose leWr appears , 
July ijy, after deprecating the proposal to change the name 
of the institution, says: 

I, myself • • • think It becomes ua, as cltlaens, first to estut*- 

ilsh the Institution upon a firm basis, and It la more thgn probuble 
that an appropriate name will then sug^t Itaelf. I ato of opinion 
that now Is time to act, and that Jt becoidbe bach cltlaen to stretch 
every nerve for the advancement and acceleration of an object which 
will procure such an Invaluable blessing to the youth of our city, 
a coUegtate education. I say now is the thne, for there are. with 
my certain knowledge, no Ijss than thirty youths of our dty, who 
now members of the Bonth Carolina College all of whom. In the 
event of our college being established prevlons to that time, would 
doubtless remain at home, and enjoy the advantages which their 
native city could afford for a liberal education. I would, therefore, 
with all due respect, suggest to the Mayor of our city, the propriety of 
calling a meeting of Bie citizens, to tnke into consideration so noble 
and praiseworthy an obiect. 

The same issue contains a letter from .“Another Well- 
Wisher,” who says; 

Rather than discuss changing ?fte name of the Institution It Is much 
better to • * * cooperate In having a good institution, upon a 

solid basis, established, not as a formidable rival to the South Carolina 
College, which Institlillon every patriotic citizen should feel deeply 
Interested In, but to afford facilities to the children of those who 
either from want of pecuniary means are unable, or who are nnwlli- 
Ing to send them, at a critical pepod of life, from under parental 
control, to recelile a classical education, and I can not conceive any 

■ChsriMtOD Coorler, July 22, 1887. of.lflnutM, July 26, 1887, 
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uame more appropriate than the present, when It shall be reorganiaed 
under the patronage and aid of the Council of Charleston. 

By August 25, an agreement for the transfer of the col- 
lege to the city had been reached between the council and 
the trustees and a committee was appointed to draft a peti- 
tion and bill to the legislature.* *® On December 20, an act 
was passed authorizing th» transfer. After setting forth 
in the preamble that an agreement had been reached and an 
act authorizing the transfer petitioned for, the law provided 
that the trustees might transfer to the council all the prop- 
erty of the college “ to be held by the said city council of 
Charleston in trust forever, to and for the sole use and 
benefit of the said C<»llege of Charleston; and further in 
trust that the said city of Charleston shall and will provide 
the means to reestablish and maintain the said college, 
should the income of the college and the tuition fees be in- 
adequate to that object, and so far as they may be inade- 
quate.” In case the exercises of the college should be un- 
avoidably suspended, the funds were to be apphed to no 
other purpose, but were to be allowed to accumulate. The 
institution was to be under the control of a board of 21 
trustees, consisting of the mayor and the recorder of the 
city, ex officio, 3 elected annually by council from its own 
number, and 16 elected for life from the existing board of 
trustees. AH vacancies on the board, except in the case of 
the ex officio members, were to be filled by council.** 

On January 15, 1838, the new board was chosen and or- 
ganized. On February 2, the ne^ faculty, consisting of 
Reverend Doctor Brantley, pastor of the Baptist Church, 
as president, and two professors, was chosen.** In March 
the institution reopiened.** Since that time, save for a brief 
suspiension in 1838 on account of an epidemic of yellow fever 
and in 1865 because of the exigencies of the war and siege, 
it has been in continuous op)eration. Moreover, its work 
since that time has been exclusively collegiate, the prepara- 
tory department having been discontinued when it was 
transferred to the city. “ The dream of Doctor Adams was 

“ Rtean>4 of Mloutcs, Aog. 20, 183t. 

■SUtutM at Urg«*, VII, lOS-lM. ' 

^ R^um^ of Mtnatek Jan. 15, lod Feb. 2. 1838. 

• Ibid., March 2, 1838. 
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thus at an early date after his relation to the college had 
been dissolved, a realized and accomplished fact.”** 


THE HISTORY OF THE COLLEK3E FROM 1838 TO 1M7 


The history of the college from its opening under city 
control to the entrance of the United States into the World 
War was comparatively uneventful. One imf>ortant modi- 
fication in the method of choosing the board of trustees to<^ 
place. The law of 1837, under which the transfer to the city 
took place, remained unchanged until 1881. In that year 
a law was passed providing that the board should consist of 
13 members as follows : The mayor and fhe recorder of the 
city, ex officio; 3 members, at least 1 of whom must be a 
member of council, to be elected by the city council im- 
mediately following each annual election of aldermen ; and 
8 elected by council from the existing board of trustees, the 
term of one to expire each year. Thereafter the board of 
trustees, at each annual meeting, was to elect one trustee 
for 8 years.* *® In 1897 an amendment to this act provided 
for three additional trustees to be elected by the alumni of 
the college.** 

Five men served as president during this period. Presi- 
dent Brantley, who was elected when the college was re- 
organized in 1837, served until his death in 1845. He was 
succeeded by Dr. Perronneau Finley. Upon his resignation 
in 1857, Dr. N. Bussell Middleton filled the position until 
1880, when he resigned. In 1882, Dr. Henry E. Shepherd 
was inaugurated.** In 1897 he was succeeded by Dr. Har- 
rison Randolph, the present incumbent** 


M College of Ch»rle*ton, pp. 289-240. In 
1889 tile city council estsbllRbeO bd Acndemy ** to be Vdowd bb **Tlie* Hieh 
School of CbBrlMton.” to be under the patronBge of council. Bnd under the con- 
jOf * epeclBl ttoard of auperviBors. Ordloancet of Charle«ton, 1788-1844, 

** Acta of the Oenerml Aaaenibly, 1881-82, No. 489. 

** Acta, 1^. No 3«9. Under the law of 1881 the dty had only a minorttr 
lepreaenutlon on the bo^ of tmateea, and baa a smaller mlnortty under tS 

li^terpretauon of the deflnltlon of mnulcioal ui^ 
P- 0 ) CoUege of CharleatOB. would 

clnded al^lMi But dnce the dty council made the orljri^ Section of 
the malorttj of the board of tmateea, and alnce the autborltlea and the dtl* 

*ena of ntlU regard the college aa eaaentlally a dty tnatltutlon and 

a*8o* M* ronid^ U***** ®“*®®*** * contribntlona to It In recent yeara, I 'aball 

“ Bhepberd, op. dt„ p. 240 . 

• TMrbook of tbc City of Cbarleaton, 1897. a 80S, The Tearbooka eon- 

tdn Uie annual mporta of the rarloua dty departmental loclndl^ t^mDo^ 
The follow!^ references to the Yearbooks are to tboad poitlona ^tatataa ^ 
annual reports of the president of the college conwining the 
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Scholastically, the college has been rather conservative. It 
has always held that its principal function is the provision of 
liberal, not professional, education, and only in recent times 
has it made any concession in the form of technical and other 
“ practical ” courses. Up to 1883 it retained practically un- 
changed, except for the inclusion of certain sciences, the 
traditional classical-mathematical course of study, with no 
electives. In 188J>-84 this was slightly modified.** 

While beginnings in the introduction of electives had been 
made a few years previously,** it was under the leade^hip 
of President Randolph, who was inaugurated in 1897, that 
the modernization of the curriculum was taken seriously in 
hand. Greater freedom of election was provided and a 
special 2-year, nondegree course with mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry predominating was introduced for the benefit 
of those preparing to enter the medical, engineering, or 
chemical profession.** In 1898-99 the group system of 
electives was introduced in the junior and senior years.*’ In 
1900 courses in botany, zoology, and geology were added and 
laboratories for their study equipped^ curricula leading to 
the bachelor of science degree wese provided, and the group 
system of electives was extended downward into the sopho- 
more year/* 

Two years later a department of mechanical and electrical 
engineering was established. No engineering degrees were 
offered, but provision was made whereby students in the 
scientific course might take either mechanical or electrical 
engineering as a major.** 

During the entire period the college remained quite small 
in size. At the time of the reorganization in 1837—38, the 
faculty consisted of President Brantley and 4 professors, 
and the attendance during the early years did not exceed 20 


Meriwether (1888) quote* a “recent" letter from President Shepherd as 
follows : ** It malnta&Dp almost ubmodlfled the strict collegiate curriculum — 
lauguAges. ancleDt and modem, mathematics, and the tcleD<^. The elcctlre 
system which In itt extreme form, has been engrafted uponSo many of our 
colleges and nomlual universities, has not been adopted, nor is there any more- 
ment in that direction.*' Op. clt., p. 69. ** The change seemed iDiTitible In 

riew of the general neglect of classical study in moat of our Separatory 
acboola." Yearbook, 1»84. p. 212. ^ 

« President Shepherd in his annual report in 1892 stated that the elective 
Bvatem. ^ in the mild and judlcloua form in which It hat been Introduced into 
the college, has iostlfled the wisdom of its adoption.** Yearbook, 1892, n 191 
^Yesibook. lw7, pp. 808-810; Annoal CaUlogne* 1897-98, pp. 19, 89-42. 
^Annual Catalogue, 1898-99, ro. 61-66. 

Yearbook, 1900, p. 807; Annual CaUlogne, 1900-1901. pp. 67-69 
• Yearbook, 1902, pp. 266-266. 
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or 30.” Up to the time of the World War the faculty did 
not exceed 10 in number; and, notwithstanding diligent ef- 
forts to increase the enrollment, it did not exceed 90.“ 

The limited size of the enrollment was due to several 
causes. In the early days following the reorganization the 
college suffered from prejudices in favor of other institutions 
from the fact that it had to close for several months on 
account of yellow fever that broke out soon after its opening, 
and probably from its own earlier bad reputation. Eco- 
nomic and cultural conditions in the community and the 
State also hindered the growth. Charleston is but a small 
city in a small and comparatively poor State. Both State 
and city were greatly impoverished by the Civil War and j 
industrial development has been comparatively slow. Like 
other Southern States, South Carolina has been burdened i 
^a double school system. Consequently educational prog-' ' 
rew has been delayed throughout the State." 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the coUega.has consist- 
ently followed the policy of maintaining high scholastic 
standards. The annual reports repeatedly point out that 
it would be easy to increase the enrollment to 150 or 200 by 
adding a preparatory department or by lowering the stand- 
ard of admission." Instead of doing so, the college has 
raised its standards from time to time. It was the first col- 
lege in the State to be admitted to the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States." 

Another cause of tbe small enrollment has been the inad- 
equacy of the financial resources. The large number of 
private contributions to the endowment fund in the early 
days of the college, the land grant by the legislature in 1785, 
and the loss of much of this property through mismanage- 
ment has already been discussed." The law of 1837, which 


“Meriwether, op. clt., p. en. 

“autistic In Aonaal j^enorta of the CommlsHloner of Education 

“““‘"port PubU.hed Ui 
“ 8w for Inatance, Trarboo^ ITO.1. p, 191. 

307 ^ **”“ • nwniber. TearbooV lOlB. p. 

“Sapra' pp. 10-11. 
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provided for the transfer to the city, provided “ that the 
city council of Charleston ^all and will provide the means 
to reestablish and maintain the said college, should the in* 
come of the college and the tuition fees be inadequate for 
that object and so far as they may be so inadequate.” But 
it also contained the provision that the council should “ in 
no case be chargeable for expenses incurred by the college, 
except such as shall be sanctioned by them and for which 
appropriations shall be made according to law.”** This in 
effect left the public financial support of the college to the 
discretion of the council for the time being, with the result 
that it has fluctuated considerably from time to time.®’ 
With but a small endowment fund, and with fluctuating 
support from public funds and private sources, the iftstitu- 
tion has had to get along with a low salary schedule and 
inadequate equipment.** 

Although the equipment of the college in many fields has 
been meager, in that of natural history it has enjoyed the 
unusual advantages afforded by the Charleston Museum. 
The history of this institution is such an important part of 
the history of the college that it deserves a somewhat de- 
tailed account. 

As early as 1777, the Charleston Library Society had 
founded a museum, and specimens presented as early as 1798 
are still preserved.** In 1816 the Library Society trans- 
ferred its collection to the newly organized Literary and 
Philosophical Society, which took up with great enthusiasm 
the work of developing and enlarging it.*® In 1827 the 
museum was moved to the building of the Charleston Med- 
ical College. In 1850 the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science met in Charleston. This meeting, and 
especially the addresses of Louis Agassiz before the associa- 
tion, and a series of lectures which he delivered in the city 

“ Statutei at Large, VII, 1R8-1IM. 

There ii not apace here to dlacnaa the detalla of thli OnmDclal hlatory. It 
mnj be noted in paaslng that the college waa forced to cloae In Febniarj, 1805, 
on account of the war mod waa enabled to reopen In Maj thror^h the generoaltv 
of Ephraim M. Bainard, who bequeathed to the Inatltatloo fl66,000 in atoca 
of the citj of Charleaton. Shepherd, op. dt., p. 242 ; Annual CaUUogue, 1925- 
26, 21. 

••Tmrbooki, 1891, i>. 134; 1892, p. 161 ; 1864, p. 281 ; 1^. p. SIS; 1601, p. 
146; 1910, p, 837; 1918, p. 844. The annaal reporta repeatedly point out 
how the derelopment and toe uaefulneaa of the college la hampered bj lack or 
fnnda for the necetaary equipment and aalarlea, 

llaayck, W. 0. The Charleaton Muaeum, p. 29 ; Anuual Catalogue, 
1926-26, p. 97, 

llaayck. op. clt, p. 30 ; Annual Catalogue, 1925-26, p. 97. 
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m 1^1-52, greatly stimulated local interest in the museum, 
and led to its removal in the latter years to rooms prepared 
for it at the College of Charleston.** The city council 
authorized the trustees to employ a curator at $1,200 per 
year and appropriated $300 per year for maintenance.** It 
remained a department of the college until 1907. 

With the continued development of the college, the room 
(Kcupied by the museum was needed for other purposes. 

I council authorized the removal of the 

latter to the Thompson auditorium and materially increased 
Its appropriations.^ It was separated from the college, but 
under the same board of trustees, and the director of the 
nim^um also served as professor of biology and geology.** 
In 1915 the museum was placed under a separate board of 
rus^ but It remains available to the students of the col- 
ege. It contains extensive eolations in botany, zoology, 
^ology, anthropology, and art, and a considerable library. 

t is as one of the finest institutions of the kind 

south of Washington. 

In s^ary the history of the College of Charleston 
from 1838 to 1917 may be characterized as that of a gallant 
and sucro^ful struggle to maintain a center of liberal edu- 
cation of high standards under the adverse conditions of a 
community relatively small and poor economically and bur- 
dened by a double system of public education, low scholastic 
standards throughout the State, and lack of adequate 
nnancial resources. 

HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE FROM 1917 
TO THE PRESENT 

entrance of the United States into 
the Wo^ War has brought important changes in the Col- 
lege of Charleaton. In 1917 the CityJederation of Women’s 
Gu^ petitioned the college for the establishment of ex- 
tension courses for women, leading to degrees.** The fed- 
eration did not suggest coeducation ; that is, education of 
men and women i n the same classes. Coeducation had been 

" opi Clt, p. 80. ~ 

Ordloao^ 1844-1804, pp. 92-83 t 

1016 .D. 

“Yearbook. 1917, pp. 487-488. 
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suggested a number of years before, but the *“ combined 
judgment of trustees, faculty, students, and alumni was 
against it as unwise.” President Randolph replied to the 
petition of the federation expressing sympathy with (heir 
desires, but stating that they co*uld not be complied with 
unless approximately $12,CRX) per year was provided to meet 
theexpenses.** 

But the needs of the time were great enough to overcome 
the traditional sentiment against coeducation, and by resolu- 
tion of the trustees on August 3, 1918, all departments of 
instruction were opened to women. The funds necessary to 
provide the additional facilities necessitated by the inclusion 
of women were raised by popular subscription.** 

Later, on account of the crowded condition of the classes, 
it was found necessary to restrict the enrollment of women 
students to the city -and county of Charleston.’* 

In 1920, at the request of the city council, the trustees 
passed a resolution granting free tuition to residents of the 
city. The council immediately appropriated $15,774 to offset 
the diminished tuition fees ” and has continued annual ap- 
propriations on a liberal scale. In 1923, at the request of 
the Charleston County delegation to the general assembly, 
the privilege of free tuition was extended to all residents 
of Charleston County. In return the college has received 
under legislative authorization an annnal appjropriation of 
$20,000 from county funds.’* 

T^e p>eriod following the war has seen also the expansion 
of the work of the college into new fields. The most impor- 
tant development along thin line was the opening in Septem- 
ber, 1922, of a night school of commerce, for the purpose of 
providing training for a business career.’* Courses are 
offered' in languages, industrial chemistry, economics, ac- 
counting, finance, business law, business administration, etc. 
These changes, especially the offering of free tuition, have 
meant expansion in enrollment and budget. 


» Tearbook. 1017, p. 492 


•Tewrl>^.*1918.%p. 87«, 88S-884; Annoml CatAlotae. p. M 

* Annual cauilociie, 192a-2(t, p. 28. Tb« Annnal B^rt for 1918-19 ■ 


•Uteft 


tlut tb« faculty aiianlmoiialj regard th® eiparliDeDt in coeducatioo a aocceia 
yeailM>ok, 1919, p. 685. 

« IWd., 1920, p. 897 ; 1921. p. 862-868. _ . ^ ^ 

Annual Oatjuoiue, 1925-26, p. 28: Acta and Joint BaaolntSon^f the 
•ral Aaaembl/, IpaTho, ITS; 1920. Uo. 207; 1929. No. 618; 1927, N®. 224; 
1928, No. 7M ; 1929. No. 260. 

" Tearbook, 1922, p. 414. 
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' the UNTVERSITY of IX)UISVpLE 

JEFFERSON 8EMINABY AND LODISVJLLB OOIXEGB 
" in the settlement of Kentucky were largely 

thA f "fir f ®*^J' I***sh descent and early manifested 
the enth^iasm for elementary and for more advanced edu- 
cation which has always characterized that people. WHhin 
ve or SIX years of the date of the first permanent settlement 

rentfmW V established, and the 

Kentucky Society for Promoting Useful Knowledge was 

in existence as early as 1787.^ Probably the most note - 

. orthy feature of the early educational history of the State 

was the policy, inaugurated by the Legislature in 17H and 

continued for several years, of incorporating academics and 

endowmg^them with liberal grants of public lands. It was 

his policy which was responsible for the first provision in 

LouisviUe of education above the elemenUry grade 

An act of February 10, 1798, incorporated the Jefferson 

Semmary in Lo^viUe and gave it an endowment of 6,000 

'T institution was vested in 

to^6 in increased 

to 16 m im For several years nothing was done toward 

oii^ning the school, due apparently to lack of interest on the 

Th« tmst^, and perhaps in part to lack of funds. 

h^ board, having been several times reconstituted by 

E^hfi ^"f J 2^4 acres o^ 

ghth Street and soon afterwards began the erection of a 

buildir^ for the seminary.- In 1816 the school opened with 

0 and 50 students attended the first year. The work of the 
school was of comparatively high grade from the sta rt, and it 

5!f “*** iMOtation the prtTileie «f 

or Loai^niie. pp. ' 
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served as a finishing school for the students of the elementary 
schools located throughout the city/ In 1829 the govern- 
ment of the institution was much improved by reducing 
the number of its trustees to seven, and vesting their 
appointment in the county court of Jefferson County.® 

In the meantime Louisville had been incorporated as a 
city. The charter gave the mayor and council power “to 
establish one or mire free schools in each ward of said city, 
to receive donations of land or money for their maintenance, 
and to levy ^ tax for their support/ In accordance with 
this charter, a public monitorial school, free to children 
(under 14 years of age) of citizehs of the city, was estab- 
lished in 1829. Mann Butler, principal of Jefferson Semi- 
nary, was chosen as principal, and sent to visit the most dis- 
tinguished public schools in the Atlantic States. The new 
school was opened on August 17, 1829,^ It was highly 
successful and by 1832 had attained an enrollment of 400.® 

Inspired by the success of this new public free school, 
the trustees of Jefferson Seminary asked the general assem- 
bly to permit them to transfer half t(imr property to the 
city for a high school. In response to this request, the legis- 
lature, in January, 1830, passed a law directing the trustees 
to transfer to the board of councilmen of the city halt their 
property (including the real estate in the city) “ for the pur- 
pose of purchi|sing a suitable lot and erecting a suitable 
building for a high school in Louisville.” This was to be 
“ open for the children of the citizens of Louisville and for 
the children of a^ those who shall contribute to the taxes 
of the said city, and may be supported out of the taxes of 
said city, or from the joint aid of the taxes and tuition fees 
for scholars.® 

I 

Although the formal transfer of the seminary property to 
the city did not take place until April 7, 1844, by agreement 
of the city and the trustees an academic school was imme- 


‘ loc. clt. 

• Ibid., p. 262. Thl« ]• •^mcant a« showing an early tendency for public 
control of secondary and hU^er education. 

• Acta of the General Assembly Decembef aesaion. 1827. chap. 172 

’An Account of the Louisville CIW School (1880), p. 6. The n«ii year an 
ordinance waa pa^ Mtebllablng Three departmenU in the school and re- ' 

♦* * to $1.60 per ouarter. with power to remit fees 
TL^^’p •• reprinted In the LoularUle DtHsetory for 

• Louiavllie Directory, 1882, p. 137. 

• Acta December season. lS2«. chop. 881. The other half of the property of 
the seminary waa directed to be conreyed to the orphan aaylum at UldoUetown. 
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diately organized in the sfenunary building under the name 
of Louisville College. The following chairs were estab- 
lished: (1) Intellectual and Moral Philosophy and Political 
Eiconomy; (2) Mathematics, Natural Science, and Civil En- 
gineering; (3) Greek and Latin Languages and Literatures-; 
(4) Belles-Lettres and History.-® 

• The college had a moderately successful existence for a 
decade, but the need was felt of placing it on a more per- 
manent basis. Accordingly, the mayor and council in 1840 
secured from the legislature a charter for the institution. 
'Phis charter placed it under the control of a board of trustees 
not to exceed nine in number, to be chosen annually by the 
mayor and council; general visitorial power was vested in 
the city. The Institution was given the right to confer the 
usual degrees.** During the course of the year, the council 
provided 30 free scholarships, to be distributed on a competi- 
tive basis among the students of the grammar schools of the 
city, and appropriated $2,000 annually for the support of 
the college.** 

Louisville had thus by 1840 established a municipal col- 
lege of liberal arts. But, curiously enough, it was not from 
this institution that the present University of Louisville 
develo^d. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL AND ITS 

DEVELOPMENT INTO THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 

In the meantime the Medical Institute of Louisville, the 
institution out of which the present university has grown, 
had been established. Medical education had begun in Ken- 
tucky in 1799, when instruction in surgery and in certain 
other subjects related to the work of the physician was 
started at Tran^lvania University at Lexington. A little, 
later this was expanded into a regular department of the 
university, and by the eighteen twenties the medical depart- 
nient, as well as the other departments of the university, had 


’* Colling Lewis. HUtorr of Kentackv, II, 3B8 ; Lewie, op. cit., p. 262 : 
WllUame, t. A. Ohio KaUe ClOee, p. 411. 

” Acu, December setiioa, 1SS9. cnap. 91. The legal title of the InititotloD 
remained Jefferaon Semina^ until this time. 

^ Wllllama, op. cIt., p. 411 ; Lewis, op. cit. p. 268. The facoltj it this 
time consisted of foor : ( 1 ) President and professor of mstbematlcn snd nat- 
aral philosophy, (2) profe^r of ancient lai^ages, (8> professor of moral 
nc. <4) professor of the r^ch r 


philosophy, rhetoi 
op. cit, p. 411. 
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attained high rank.’* The i>eriod of prosperity and prestige 
was but short lived, however. By 1830, due to v#/ibus 
causes, a period of decline had set in, affecting first the 
demic department and by 1835 the medical department als<^ 
Louisville, situated at the Falls of the Ohio, had become 
the largest and most im]:K>rtant commercial center in the 
State, and possessed splendid clinical facilities in its marine 
hospital, which had been established in ISl?.*^ Dr. Charles 
Caldwell, who had joined the medical faculty at Transyl- 
vania in 1819, within a few }’ears had come to the conclusion 
that Lexington “was not calculated to be the site of the 
leading medical school of the West.” Accordingly, he 
began to turn toward Louisville as the most promising site ■ 
for such an institution. Under his leadersl^ the faculty 
devised a scheme for transferring the medical department 
to the latter city. This scheme, after having aroused a great 
deal of indignation at Lexington and much bitterness be- ' 
tween that city and Louisville, had to be abandoned. At the 
end of the school year in March, 1837, Doctor Caldwell went 
to Louisville in response to an invitation to take up the task 
of establishing a new institution.” 

In 1833 a charter had been granted incorporating The 
Me3ical Institute of the City of Louisville uni^r k self- 
perpetuating board for the “ purpose of promoting medical 
science at Louisville.”’* Little or nothing, however, had 
been done toward establishing the institution, and' it was 
to this task that Doctor Caldwell had been called.’* 

In order to obtain from the city the nei^ssaiy land and 
funds ^ to make the medical mstitufe a reahtj^'^E^acto^ C-ald- 
well induced two of the trustees to call a mass meeting 
of the citizens, where he could address them on “ a schod 
of medicine, the only mode and means of its formation, aUd 
- the great benefits it would necessarily confer on the city, 
if established on sound and well-adjusted principles, and 

“LewU, op. pp. 62. 59-69. 

Ibid, pp. 69-70. ^ 

uLooUVnie Dlroctoix. 1832, p, 14S. 

•• AatoMojnttp^ of Cl^leo Caldwell, 1C. D., p. 390. 

Ibid., p. 400 ; CawedAT, Ben. The Ufatorj of LoaUrllle from Iti Berlleft 
Bettlemeot tiil the Tear 1S52, p. 107. * 

^ Acta, SeailoD 1832-33, chap. 244. The charter waa amended In 1835 : 
Acta. Reaslon 1936. chap. 706. 

** Bj whom he had been Inrlted doea not appear. Two other mcmbert of the 
BMdlcal faculty at Tranaylranla reolaned and joined hini. 
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judiciously administered.” The meeting was accordingly 
held on March 30, ju.et 15 days after Doctor Caldwell’s de- 
parture from Lexington. 

The meeUDK was large and respectable * • • and I addreaned 
It on the subject In question a hours, I doubt not, with great ear- 
nestness and warmth (for my eicltement was Intense) brought 
tu my task every truthful and propitious firgument I could command 
and thus delivered ^nyself. of course, in my most energetic, persua- 
«ve. and convlDcIng style and manner. 1 dndcU*d. wltb all the 

oTT 1 oonld call to my aid. the multiplied and 

.listingulahed benefits, scholastic and lUerary. scientific, tM^mmercial 
and soclul, which a school could not fall to bestow on the citv' 
AU(^ as one of those benefits, I predicted, without scruple or hea- 
nation, that a university, with all Its honors and’ advanUiges. would 

. 1 !J^“*** • • • As ,he means to carry out the en- 

terprise I asked for twenty*flve thousand doUars.** 

The speaker must have been both persuasive and convinc- 
ing, for at the conclusion of the meeting resolutions were 
unanimously adopted calling on the mayor and council to 
establish “a college in the city of Louisvil^” with “both 
medical and law departments therein” ; toprovide land 
erect suitable buildings, and purchase equipment so as to 
provide for the immediate opening of the medical depart- 
ment with sufficient endowment on the part of the city of 
Louisville to afford ,11 the faciliti^of instruction in the 

’"^hich any college in the United States 
affords The resolutions declared, furthermore, that “ the 
establishment of a collep with medical and la^ depart- 
mente therein will be alike beneficial and advantageous to 
all citizens of Louisville in proportion to their property and 
imsmess and ought to be a general charge on all.”** 

At the next meeting of the city council, the action of the 
mass meeting was communicated to that body, which by a 
to 1 vote, adopts re^lutions carrying into effect the 
rBconuncndstioDs of the m66ting* 

NO- 

1« bnUd m aau «iu«re the pewaAr), WmdlnCT tor . Medlb iU College 
■^Mwell, op. c1t,.p. 403 

dtj of if'lM?.'**** of tb« 
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at a cost not excet?dlng thirty thousand dollars, and that the City of 
Louisville Hill advance In cash for the purpose of purchasing a 
library, anatomical museum, and requisite apparatus, etc., for the 
use of a medical school, the sum of twenty thousand dollars, and that 
the management and control of the school be placed under the direc- 
tion of “ the president and managers of the medical Institute of 
Louisville ” ♦ • And that on the obtention of a charter for a 
. college or university, that the square, buildings, library, etc., be con- 
veyed to the trustees of such college with the consent of the mayor 
and c^ouncil of Louisville.** 

On November l7 an agreement was made between the 
council and the trustees of the Medical Institute whereby 
the latter bound themselves, in case a charter could be ob- 
tained for a college or university, bn demand of the city 
council to convey to it all the property of the institute.** 

In the autumn of 1837 the institute opened in temporary 
quarters with a faculty of 6 (including the 3 from Transyl- 
vania) and an enrollment of 25. Before the end of the first 
. session 80 students, many from other institutions, were in 
attendance, and at the close of the session the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine was conferred on 24 candidates.* *® In 
February, 1838, the gunner stone of the new building was 
laid, and soon afterwards Doctor Flint of the faculty was 
sent to Europe to purchase needed equipment.** The school 
soon attained high rank in the profession, being regarded 
; in the middle of the century ^ one of the best institutions 
of its kind in the West.** 

By the beginning of the fifth decade^k^e century Louis- 
ville probably had made more advaflCed provisions for 
higher education than any other city in America. Louis- 
ville College, which, as we have seen, was regularly chartered 
in 1640, was under public control and provided with 30 free 
scholarships; the Medical Institute was un<Jer the control 
of a private board, but had been estaUphed by means of 
money end land provided by the city.^^Ioreover, in view 

"CaMw*!!. op. c!t, p. 404 ; Collection of Act. Concerning the City of Loul»- 
ville, 1780-1868, pp. tOl-102. ThU acUoD cooRtltutes what is probably (bo 
flratf Instance In thU country of money being appropriated by a city govern 
ment for the eatabltshment of a medical acbool The resolution of council. a« 
well A8 those of the mass meeting, f^ivored a law acbool alao. but apparently 
no one expected It to be opened Immediately, 

»* Collection of Acta. pp. 101-102. 

» Ivewla. op. cU.. p. 264 ; Caldwell, op. cit.. p. 405 ; Annual Catalogue, Jan. 1. 
1889 p. 9. 

* Cafweday, op. cIt., pp. 197-198. 

^ ^ Ibid., p. 198; I>ewi8. op. cit., p. 26R. By 1852 the enrollment had In- 

creased to 400. Cassedaj, op. dt.. p. 108. 
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of the argument^ used by Doctor Caldwell at the mass meet- 
ing, the resolutions there adopted, the Igreement between 
the city council and the Medical Institute that in case a 
charter for a college or university were obtained the prop- 
erty should, on demand of council, be turned over to it, 
there can be no doubt that the original purpose of the 
founders was to ^tablish eventually a complete university, 
of which the medical school shpuld be one unit, a law school 
a secfond, and the Louisville College a third. 

In 1846 the great success of the Medical Institute fed to 
another step toward carrying out the intentions of the 
founders. In that year a charter was secured, from the gen- 
eral assembly for thfe University of Louisville. The insti- 
tution was placed under the control of 11 trustee named ih 
the act, who were directed to choose one of their number 
president. The latter was to hold his office at the pleasure 
of the board. The successors of the remaining 10 trustees 
were to be chosen by the mayor and council for 10-year terms, 
two terms expiring each second year. 

And the said President and Trustees of the said University of Louis- 
ville, shall haVe full power and authority to establish all the depart- 
ment of a university for the promotion of every branch of science, 
literature, and the liberal arts; and. also, may establish faculties, 
professorships, lectureships, and tutorships. • • • 

_ And the said President and Trustees may grant and confer all ' de- 
grees usually conferred In colleges or nniversities ; and, generally 
shall have and exercise all other power and authority necessary and 
proper for an extended university of learning. 

It was further provided that when the Medical Institute ' 
of Louisville should have transferred its property to the 
university in accordance with the agreement of 1837, it 
should cease to exist and the medical department of the 
University of Louisville should succeed to all its property 
and rights.** 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE FROM 1846 TO 1906 

On May 18, 1846, the newly appointed trustees adopted 
by-laws reorganizing the Medical Institute as the meH^ 
department of the University of Louisville, and establishing 
a law department.** As we have already noted, the inten- 

•Acti Drocmbrr Sewlon, 1845. chap. 137. 

P *' A Orvatcr UalvrrtUy for.a Greater LouItvlUe, 
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tion of the founders in 1837 was fft bring Louisville College 
into the university as an academic department or college of 
arts and sciences. The charter also contemplated thjs, since 
it gave t^e president and trustees power to establish “ all 
departments of a university,” specifically repealed the act 
incorporating the Louisville College, provided for the erec- 
tion of buildings for the “ academic department of said uni- 
versity,” and provided that “gdfts, grants, donations, en- 
dowments, or bequests to said university, not designating the 
purpose for which made, shall be taken as made to the de- 
partments of said university other than the medical and law 
departments.”*® 

Apparently, however, interest Jn_ the academic depart- 
ment of the university lagged. The citizens ^of the city 
seem gradually to have decided that a high schwl for boys 
was more needed than an academic college. At any rate, 
the union of the college and the university never took place. 
The new city charter, adopted March 4, 1851, abolished all 
fees in Louisville College,** and the institution lost its iden- 
tity as a college and became the male high school.** 

As above stated, the law department of the universitv 
was established in May, 1846, and was opened in the fall 
with a faculty of three.** Thirty students were in attend- 
ance the first year and 12 received diplomas at its end.** 
This department was never as famous or as large as the 
medical department, but it has had an able faculty and 
has done creditable work. ‘ 

The medical department, being simply the old medical in- 
stitute under a new board of trustees, was hardly affected 
at all by its incorporation in the university. Until 1906 ‘ 

the University of Louisville consisted only of the two pro- 
fessional departments or schools. Each school had its own 
faculty, its own budget, and issued its own catalogue. Each 
was supported by student fees. Practically the only con- 
nection between the two was that they were under the same 
board pf trusts. 


ft45. 


**Act«, December Se^doD, A45. chap 137. 

“ ColtectloD of Acta CoDcernhix the City otHjouiMTille, p. 422, 

In Septembn, 1855. the board of educailoD waa grmiuid permiaaioo to coo- 
the bolldlna erected for tW Lewla, op clt 

pp. 253. 346; WlUlama, OMa Kua Clflea, pp. 415-17 ^ ’ 

-Lewla. 00 . clt. p. ^ 

“IbUi- p. 270. Annual CatalofDe of the Law Department, 1911-12. p. 23. 
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THE UNI\'ERSITT FROM 1906 TO THE PRESENT 

In 1906 the trustees took steps to increase the scope of the 
university by adding a J^llege of liberal arts. According 
to a statement to the people of the city signed by the trustees 
and published in the city papers, their reason 'for so doirfg 
was that the lack of provisions in the city for higher educa- 
tion (except in law and medicine) “ closed the door of 
opportunity ” to many persons. 

Two years ago the trustees were confronted with this condition of 
affairs: The dty then contained a population of about 250,000 people. 
There was no opportunity offered in the city for higher education 
beyond the high schools, aside from the technical schools of law and 
medicine conducted by the university. This community was, perhaps, 
the largest community in the United States where such conditions 
prevaUed. The citizen who was unable to send his children away to 
college must allow his child to go without a higher eilucatlon. 

There was no opportunity for a mechanic unless he could send his 
son away to some college, to have him educated in higher mechanics ; 
an electrical, mechanical, or civil engineer could not gain his technical 
education In this city. This condition closed the door of opportunity 
to many young men of splendid aptitude. The condition was shame- 
ful and really reflected upon the intelligence and dvlc pride of our 
whole people. Under this general situation the trustees of the uni- 
versity regarded It as their highest doty to undertake to establish a 
college of liberal arts in addition to the college of medicine and the 
college of law." 


• MulrriUe Coarter-Joamsl and Loniarllie Herald. Jane 14 1909 

iJisi t’ourler Jooruai tMay 31, 

IU06) that carrt^ the Orat pabUc anDouncement that the truiteea were olan 
nmg to open a of arta and adencea In 1««7 alao conUined an announce^ 

Board of Mucation of Kentuckj was conaiderine the 
eaUbli^fflent of a * Linram-Darls Universitr ’’ to supplement the wont of 
Aai^erbUt Li^eralty and that they considered Loniarllie the logical lorstlon 
pch of the aifBoaocemenu was erldently glren to the preas without lu author 
knowing of ^ nlua of Ue other party. With the progreaa of the plana for 
the Lnireralty of LouisrlUe, the other pro Jed was dropped. 

It is not Impossible that the decision to esublish such a college was In- 
fluenced by the need for premedical education. At any rate, the College of 
Ana and 8 cI«cm waa op«ed at abont the time that the campaign of the 
^-®®rl^n Medical Aaaoc^tioD to ralae the atandaida of medical education waa 

campaign waa atarted about 1900. and received a 
through the publication In 1910 of Abraham Flexner’a report 
®°n?*i*** Bdncatlon In the Lnited Statea and Canada. By 1906 It had lude 
sufflclent l^^ay that In June of that year the National Confederation of 
“•••• Kiamlnlng and Licenalng Boaida adopt^ a reaolutlun to the 

effect ttat begtnnlng with 1910 no one aboald be permitted to begin tbe study 
«f me^clne without 1 year s college worh In chemistry, biology, phyaln, and 
fi addition to a atandasff hlgh-ac^l courae. Weiwter, 

S „ ‘..-r Journal of the American Medical AaaocU- 

^ 1906. When that resolntlon took effect Loutarille 
would be badly In ne^ of a coUege where local prospective medical atndenU 
could ar^re tMir preliminary training. The first pabitc announcement of the 

the Collw of Arta and Sclencea appeared May 31, 
\ days of tbe ad^tion of tbe reeolotlon mentioned aMve. 
rot fnnhw Information on tbe progr^ of the campaign for higher aUndarda 
Pvi^r. WlUam. The Hiatory and Progreaa of Medi- 
cal hducaUon in the United Statea, p. 126. 
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They had no available buildings, no faculty, no equipment, 
and no funds. They believed that eventually there would be 
sufficient interest on the part of the public in such a college 
to insure it proper financial support from private and public 
sources, but that “ it was necessary to have a going concern 
in order to attract pubbc attention and excite public inter- 
est.” •« Accordingly, they secured a contribution of $15,000 
from 12 public-spirited citizens in order to meet the expenses 
of a modest college of arts for three years, convinced that 
by that time more permanent support from private and pub- 
lic sources would be forthcoming.** .A building formerly 
occupied as a residence was secured, a faculty engaged, and 
the College of Arts and Sciences was opened in September, 
1907, with a 4-year course and 16 departments of instruc- 
tion.** In the spring, 18 students received degrees.** 

As we have seen, the trustees opened the College of Lib- 
eral Arts in 1907 with money from private subscription, 
confident that once the college got under way there would 
be sufficient public interest to insure reasonable financial 
support. Events justified this faith in the citizens and the 
government of the city. Beginning with 1909, the council 
made an annual appropriation of $25,000 to the university. 
But the trustees desired to obtain a more adequate income 
for operating expenses, and in 1916, with the cooperation 
of the city administration, the board of education, and va- 
rious civic bodi^, secured the enactment of a law permitting 
the council of any city of the first class maintaining a mu- 
nicipal university to levy annually for its support a tax of 
not less than 1 cent nor more than 3 cents on each $100 of 
taxable property.*® By amendments to this act in 1920 and 
1928, the maximum university levy was increased to 5 and 

■•Courier-Journal, June 14. 1909. 

.boVt me UniveMi.V.Vrre“* 

-CoUege of Ub«ral Arfi Courwi and Rulea. 1607-S, dubsIid 

***** Rule^ tuition fee of flOOpor yoar, in addition to 

n®*i/i**"**”*> The truiteei hop«d eveotaally to l>e able ta offer 
free tuition to ail citisens of the city, which they later dlcL The finniiriAl re 

^ have been quite liuideqaate’ to open and main 
“ Liberal Arta even in the modeat way they did had they nut 

?h» part-time teachin for a Urge part of 

the work. See Flexner, op. crlt,, p. 231. • k 

"Municipal Ulilveraltlet of thq. 

^ Municipal Review. 6;M3 ; Oct. 1016, The tame la^ 

to noproprlnteae a aite for the unlveraicy any public 
^rounda of th^e city not ipedflcallv met ailde by ordinance for a*^ other pur- 
poae and to devote to the unlvcnrity any fundi not derived from Uxea levied 
lOr a a^eoal purpoae. 
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7 cents, respectively, on each $100 valuation; the latter act 
made the minimum levy 5 cents.** Under these Jaws, the 
amount contributed by the city to the support of the uni- 
versity increased from $40,950 in 1917-18 to $194,635 in 
1927-28.** This increased support made it possible for the 
university in 1924 to offer free tuition in the College of 
Liberal Arts to all residents of Louisville.*® 

While provision was thus made for the most necessary 
operating expenses, the enrollment of the College of Liberal 
Arts increased so rapidly that the need for more adequate 
buildings and equipment soon became pressing. A private 
gift in 1917 made possible the purchase of a tract of 8 
acres for a futur# campus, but the entrance of the United 
States into the World War caused all plans for expansion 
to be deferred.** By 1920, the overcrowding had become so 
great that it was felt that the procuring of additional 
facilities could be delayed no longer.^ An enabling act was 
procured, permitting any city of the fi^t class to issue bonds 
in any amount not exceeding $1,000,000 for the construction 
and equipment of buildings for the <i>llege of Arts and 
Science of its municipal university, provided that the bond 
issue were approved by vote of the electors of the city.*® 
In accordance with this act, the council in the autumn of 
1920 submitted to the voters the question of a million-dollar 
university bond issue. The proposal had the support of the 
board of education, the superintendent of schools, and 
numerous civic bodies. It secured a majority of the votes 
cast but fell a little short of the necessary two-thirds.** 
The acquisition of adequate quarters and equipment was 
thus again delayed. 

In 1923 the univefsity had the opportunity to acquire at 
a very low price the buildings and grounds of the Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County Children’s Home, which wished 
to move into the coimtry. The property consisted of 40 acres 


" Act*. 1920, chap. 141 ; 1028. chap. 78. Connell may 
univeralty levy, hot If one la made It can not be leaa th 
than 7 cents. 


or may not make a 
an fi cents nor more 


atudMtt ^*”®^***^* *** Inadient*! fee of |26 per lemester wat prctcrlhed for aU 
" A«ri9§f c^S***1m* **** LooUrlUe, p. 10. 

cmi^S.““Vi^i&e‘*p^““lf; UDlTeralty of Loularllla’a Call to the 
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of land and 10 buildings, situated in a desirable part of the 
city. A survey showed that the buildings could be re- 
modeled so as to be fairly satisfactory for college purposes. 
The trustees had about $95,000 available, made up partly of 
a private gift and partly from the sale at a profit of the 
tract purchased in 1917. Convinced that the opportunity 
was too good to be lost, and that the people of the city 
would provide the funds necessary for the acquisition and 
repair of the property, as well as to wipe out the deficit 
that had accumulated in the last 10 years, they bqrrowed 
$150,000 and made the purchase.*^ Certain of the buildings 
were repaired and in the autumn of 1925, the College of 
Liberal Arts moved to its new location. 

In the autumn of 1925 the million-dollar bond issue was 
again submitted to the voters of the city.^* The university 
authorities made it clqar that this money was to be used to 
pay off the indebtedness incurred in the purchase of the 
new pounds and to alter the old buildings and build new 
•ones, including one in another part of the city for the ad- 

S ed education of graduates of the colored high schools, 
he election on November 3, 1925, the bond issue was 
ed.** The university was thus assured of a fairly ade- 
quate plant and was placed in a position to seek an endow- 
ment fundy- large gifts to which had been promised as soon 
as the city should place the university on a firm financial 
basis. 

In the meantime progress had been made along other 
lines. The first important step was the union of other local 
medical schools with the university.- The multiplication of 
medical schools and the competition tmong them which was 
so pronounced in the nineteenth century was found in ex- 
treme form at Louisville. During the course of its history 
that city has had 11 such institutions.*® During the early 
years of the present century, 6 of these besides the medical 
department of the university were still in existence and the 


pp" Ajinual Report. 1923, p. 8 ; A Greater I’nlverelty for a Greater LoulavIIle. 

"Thia wa§ dOM under a new enabling act. which permitted the proceeda of 
the sale of tuch^bonds to be used to provide nounda, bulldluga. and equipment 
for any department of the university other tnan the scbooU of law medlcloe 
and dcnt^ Acta. 1924, chan 87/ The act of 1920 hadTatrlrttS^he uw of 
such proceeds to the College of Arts and Sciences. 

^ C ourter-Journ*!, Nov. 7, 8, 1026. 

Flexner, op. clt., p. 6. 
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board of trustees took up the task of uniting 4,hem Tvith it. 
In 19OT the city appropriated $25,000 to make this possible, 
and the following year the union of four of these with the 
university was effected, their alumni being made al umni of 
its medical department.®^ 

Id 1918 the equipment of the Louisville College of Den- 
tistry, which had previously been conducted under private 
ownership, was acquired by the university and the college 
became the university department of dentistry.®* In coop- 
eration with the State board of health a school of public 
health for the training of public-health officers and nurses 
was established in 1919.®‘ 

A summer school offering courses in most of the depart- 
ments of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, and 
designed particularly to meet the needs of teachers, was 
established in 1922. 

As there was no provision for engineering education in 
the city, there was a strong demand for an engineering 
school in the university. The university met this demand 
in part by offering certain technical courses covering the 
first two years of an engmeering curriculum. In 1924 a 
gift of $260,000 made possible the op>ening of a full engi- 
neering school, and in September, 1925, coincident with the 
removal of the College of Liberal A,rts, the Speed Scientific 
School was opened on the new campus.®® It offers courses 
on the cooperative or “ Cincinnati ” plan.®® 

The most recent important step in expanding the work 
of the college came with the establishment of the evening 
school in 1928. This has developed into an extension di- 
vision of the Collie of Liberal Arts, which offers courses in 
the late afternoon, evening, and Saturday morning. 

The expansion of the university has necessitated changes 
in the administrative organization. Until 1921 each depart- 
inent and college had its dean, but their efforts were coor- 
dinated only through the board of trustees and its president. 


Annnal Report of the Unlverrity of 
Louisville. 191^14. p. 9 ; A Qrpater UnlversiU for a Greater Louitville d. 8 
^*Ler the coDaolldatloD the medical departmeot was olaced Id ** cl Am a** 
by the American Medical AaaocUtlon. Ann^ KrT“^M^ n In 

pU^ at the disposal of the medical department 
“Annual Report, 1917-18 (typewritten). 

u dlaoontlnued In 1928. 

“ 99 by the People of LoolivlUe, p. a 
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In thftt year the offic6 of chancellor of the university was 
created and charged with the educational administration of 
the university. Dr. John L. Patterson, who had served as 
dean of the college of arts and sciences since its organization, 
was appointed to the post. Business administration and final 
determination of matters of policy, of course, remained in 
the hands of the president and trustees, who were educa- 
tional laymen. This organization continued until the death 
of President A. Y. Ford in 1926. George Colvin, formerly 
Kentucky State superintendent of public instruction, was 
named as his successor. Shortly afterwards Doctor Patter- 
son was made dean emeritus and the president was charged 
with the educational as well as the business administration 
of the university. President Colvin died on July 22, 1928, 
and was succeeded in the autunm of 1929 by Dr. Raymond A. 
Kent, who had been dean of the college of liberal arts of 
Northwestern University. 

The present scojie of the work of the university is indi- 
cated by the following list of colleges comprising it and the 
degrees which they confer : 

CoUeffe of lAboral Art$. — Bachelor of arts, bachelor of acience, and 
bachelor of science In dental sciences. 

School of Law. — Bachelor of laws. 

School of Medicine. — ^Doctor of medicine. 

School of Dentistry. — Doctor of dental surgery. 

Speed Soientiflo School. — Bachelor of science In chemical, civil, 
electrical, and mechanical engineering. 

Clraduate School. — Master of arts, master of science. 
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THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NETy YORK | 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FREE ACADEMY | 

The most important agrency for the provision of popular j 

education in New York City during the early years of the 
nineteenth wntury was the Public-School Society of New 
York, which was organized in 1805 “ for the education of 
such poor children as do not belong to, or are not provided 
for by, any religious society.” » The society rendered a I 

very valuable service, and in 1807 began to receive aid from 
public funds.- Beginning about 1820 various denomina- 
tirnial societies began to demand a share in the school funds 
apportioned to the city,^nd the controversy resulting from 
these demands finally resulted in the enactment of a law in ' 

1842 creating a board of education for the city, to establish 
and maintain public or “ward” schools. These ward 
schools, like those maintained by the Public-School Society 
(which continued in operation until 1853) were exclusively 
elementary in character, although in a few cases they seem 
to have given instruction in advanced subjects to a limited 
numbenuf students.* 

There werfe, of course, nume^us secondary schools in the 
city which were o|)en to those Vho could afford to pay fees, 
but no provision had been made for the education of the 
poor ^yond the elementary grades. The need' for such 
provision was keenly felt among the more intelligent friends 
of popular education. As early as 1826 the trustees of the 
Public-School Society had taken up the question of e^ab- 
lishing a high school, but it was felt that the financial con- 
dition of the society did not warrant its establishment at 

knowa%%“?i,5?r.» “ '* «- 

pp’ 16^“lS,^e4|®lW. ot the College of the City of New York. 
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that time.* In 1828, the society issued an appeal for funds 
with which to establish one or more high schi^ls “ in which 
should be taught * * * all those branches which are 
desirable for th^ active business of life in any of its de- 
partments, the learned professions excepted,” and also if 
possible to establish a classical school and a seminary for 
the education of teachers for the common schools.^ In 1844 
the society attempted to secure the cooperation of the board 
of education in the establishment of a high school.® Al- 
though nothing came of the society’s proposal, the board 
of education soon succeeded in establishing an institution 
that combined the work of a secondary school and a college. 

At the election of commissioners of common schools held 
June 1, 1846, Townshend Harris, was elected to represent the 
ninth ward, and at the meeting of these commissioners to 
organize as the board of education, he was elected ‘presi- 
dent.* At a meeting of the board on July 27, Mr. Harris 
introduced the following resolution, which, after remarks 
in its favor by the author, was unanimously adopted : 

Reaolved, That a coatmittee of three be appointed to inquire info 
the application of that part of the " literature fund ” which ia appor- 
tioned by the regents of the university to the city and cohnty of 
New York. 

That the said conunittee be instructed to inquire into the expetll- 
ency of applying to the legislature for such an alteration of the law 
as will permit the monies referred to to be applied to the support of 
a high school or college, for the benefit of pupils who have been 
educated In the public schools of the city and county.’ 

Mr. Harris was appointed a member of this committee. 

On Jant^ry 20, 1847, the majority and minority reports of 
the committee were submitted to the board. The majority 


•Bourne, W. 0. IllitorT of the Public-School Society, pp. 107, 645-046 
The TOcletj WM probably Influenced by the example of the New ifork Hlxh 
School for Boys, a private fee ■choorwhich had been founded by John Orl§- 
com and owned In 1826. It becanae one of the boat known amonff the early 
hifh acboofa In thla country. * ^ 

‘Ibid., pp. 114, 116, 649. appeal ia reprinted, pp. 110-118. Reference 

was made to the examples fumlahed by the Edinburgh^ and Boston High 
Scnooia. 

» Ibid., pp. 050-651. 

•Coaenin. op. cit.. pp. 7. 10. In this book Doctor Coaenxa baa embodied the 
results of an exhaustive study of the sources bearing on the establisbmeDt of 
the free academy, and has reprinted the greater part of his source material 
His book, therefore. Is not only a hlstorr bat a source book, and as such U 
Invaluable to students of the orl^n of this Institution. 

For biogr^by of Townshend Ha rrla #ec National Cyclopedia of American 
Blo^apby, v, 498 : BncyclopecBa Americana. XIII, 725. 

’Report of the Select Comunttee, Jan. 20, 1847. p. 1. The literature fiind 
was a sura of monev set aside by the legislature, the income from which waa 
distributed among the academies tu the State. 
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report, which was presented by Mr. Harris, summarizes so 
well the principal reasons urged for the establishment of a 
free academy that it deserves a somewhat extended examina- 
tion. It pointed out that the money received by the city 
from the literature fund was distributed to four institutions: 
The Grammar School of Columbia College, the Grammar 
School of the University of the City of New York,® the 
New York Institution fdr the Deaf and Dumb, and Rutger’s 
Female Institute. It claimed that the letter two institutions 
had no right under the law to this mon^, and that, since 
the first two were private institutions charging high fees, 
the money they received from the State was being used for 
the benefit of “ that portion of our community who neither 
need nor seek for public assistance.” The report proceeds : 

The committee add a list of Rome of the branches of e<lucatioD 
which are not taught In either of the two grammer lihools which 
draw from the public funds. 

Electricity, Civil Engineering, .^nlytlc Oeometry, Hydrostatics, 
Levelling, Mechanics, Navigation, Nantioal Astronomy, Optics, Snr- 
veylng, Agricnltural Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Natural History, 
Constitutional and Governmental Law, Political Economy, and the 
Principles of Teaching, 

The perusal of this list will show that many of the branches most 
important to a manufacturing, agricultural, and commercial people, 
are entirely/negiected In these schoolR. 

From the foregoing facts, your committee come to the conclusion, 
that the fund Is not so disposed of as to give “ the greatest good to 
thi^ greatest number”; and they are of opinion that this ■Riira, If 
discreetly expended, would give gratuitous Instruction in the higher 
branches of learning to many of our most promising youths, who under 
our present system of high charges, must remain in ignorance. • • • 

The Committee have now to consider the last and more Important 
part of the duty, with which they were charged by the Board, to wit: 
The establishment of a Free High School or College. * • • 

The whole number of students in the two Colleges [at that time 
existing in the city] as shown by the last Report was 246. 

The Cbmmittee are unable to state precla^ly, what Is the cost to 
each student attending tjie Colleges, liut presume It will not vary 
much from $125 per annum, inclutling books, etc. 

Your Committee confess their mOTtIflcation In declaring the fact 
that in this great and wealthy city, the commercial metropolis of the 
New World, only two hundred and forty-flve of the youth of the city 
are found In our College Halls. This truth would Induce the stranger 
to 8ui>po8e that we desplaed education, and made the acquisition of 


• Now known aa New Tork Unlveralty. 
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money onr only study. But the liberal amount of money aniraaUy 
eipendeil in our citj- for the 8upj>ort of primary schools, their number 
«nd excellence, wltb -the throng pupils that All them, prove that 
education Is not undervalued by us; and If only the small number of 
two hundretl and forty-five is to be found pursuing the higher 
branches. It does not arise from any want of regard for those studies 
among our citizens. * * * 

Our sister dries all outstrip us in this cause. Boston, Albany. 
Philadelphia, and Bultl^ce, aU have their High Schools; and the 
numerous Individuals Inslmted In these Institutions, who have a 
high standing among our literati, and In the councils of the nation 
prove that thew Seminaries do |>roduce ^l^ves that can compete with 
the alumni of our col levees. 

In the German colleges, the pupils are not nnmbere<l by scores, but 
by hundriKls and thousands, and the Pxperlences of that country prove 
tliat thr«*e things always concur, to wit': cheapness of Instruction, 
numbers taught, and a high standanl of wlucntion. 

It is believed (-by your Committee, that such Improvements in tlie 
mode of Instruction may be Introduced, that, while a higher standard 
of e«lucation Is attained, will both reduce Uie cost of tuition and 
save that most valuable of all things— time; and that such an Insti- 
tution as that alluded to In the resolution creating the Committee 
can be established at small cost, and to the great advantage of our 
community. 

The establishment of the proj>osed Institution would no doubt exer- 
cise a beneficial influence on our Public Scbuols. Admission into It 
would l>e a high prize, for which each scholar wsnid contend, and 
thus in the strife to obtain mental superiority, all would be Improved. 

In view of the facts heretofore noted. It Is evident that from vari- 
ous causes, the majority of our citizens can not give their children 
any education beyond that which tliey receive in the Public Schools, 
and your Committee would therefore recommend that A- Board 
should take the necessary steps to ewtabllsh a Free Colh'oMr Acad- 
emp, for the benefit of pupils wher have been tangbt in the Public 
Schools of this city. 

Your Committee will not at present ent^ Into the details of the 
proposed Institution, bqt will briefly remark, that their design is to 
offer the idea of a College, which, while It shaU be in no way inferior 
to any of our Colleges In character, amount, or, value of the informa 
tion given to the pliplla; the course of study to be pursued wlU have 
more special reference to the acUve duties of operaUve Itfe, rather 
than those more particularly regarded as pecessary for the Pulpit, 
Bar, or the Medical profession. Another important feature In the 
proposed plan Is that the laboring class of ear fellow-cltlaens may hove 
the opportunity of giving to their children an education that will 
more efifectnally fit them for the various departments oWabor and toll, 
by vriilch they wlU earn their bread. Such an Institution, where 
Chemistry, Meebanios, Architecture, Agriculture, Navlrttlon, physical 
as well as moral or mental Science, etc., etc., are thoroughly and 
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l.rnctlcally taught, would soon raiae up a class of mechanlcB and 
artlsta, well skilled in their several pursuits, and eminently qualified 
to Infuse into their feilow-workmen a spirit that would add dignity to 
laboi^u spirit congenial with the character of our Republican In- 
stitutl.ma, while «t the same time the diffusion of correct knowledge 
among the working class of our population would make them better 
acquaint^ with their inestimable value. • # • 

If the wealth jr part of the community seek instruction to enlarge 
he minds of their children, why should not an opportunity be given 

“<>vantag^ to their children? 
and why should the Intellectual enjoymer^ts, which the former seek 
ns a great good " for their chUdren. -be denied to those 04 the latteV? 

The committee closed its report by recommending that a 
committee of three be appointed to draft a memorial to the 
legislature, praying: 

1st. That the Legislature will be pleased to pass a law direfTlng the 
Regents of the University to pay over to the Board of Education such 
Literature Fund as may be apportioned by them to the ' 
Third. Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Senate Districts of the State (con- 
stituting the City of New York] such money to be applied to the sup- 
port of ft Free College or Academy for the instruction of students 
who have been.pnplla In the Public Schools of the said city. 

2nd. That the Legislature wUl further authorize the Board otJ 
Education in said city to call on the Supervisors from time to time, 
to raise by tax such snma as may be required for the erecting fur- 
nishing and fitting up of said CoUege or Academy and suppcirtlng 
the same— such sum to be notified to, and raised by the said Super- 
Ttsors In the same manner and under the same headings of taxation 

that the monies for the support of Common Schools In said city are 
now raised. 

3rd; That the government of said College or Academy shall be 
with the Board, of Education of the City and County 0 / New York, 
with ^er to enact such rales and by-laws as are not inconsiatent 
with »e' Constitution and Laws of the State of New York. 

4th. That, .'he title of all real property purchased for. said College 
or Academy to vest in the Corporation of tie City of New York and 
the tlUe of aU personal property In the Board of Education.* 

At the same meeting, James G. King, jr., presented a 
minority report m which he opposed any application by the 
board in regard to the literature fund oii the grounds that 
that fund was established to aid incorporated academies, 
while the board of education was established for the man- 
agement of common scho ols in the city, an entirely different 

• n>ld-, passim. ' 
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type of educational institution. The board should not in- 
ter fere in a matter entirely outside its province. Moreover, 
it would Ibe inadvisable for the income from the literature 
fund to be given to one institution ; rather it should be di- 
vided among all the academies in the city, and in this way 
a healthy spirit of emulation induced among them.'® 

Both reports were ordered printed and made the special 
^rder of business for the next regular meeting of the board 
on February 10, 1847. At that meeting, the majority re- 
port, which was defended principally by Mr. Harris, wii^ 
accepted and the resolutions which it recommended were 
adopted with only minor changes and by an almost unani- 
mous vote." 

A committee consisting of Mr. Harris and two others 
was appointed to draft and forward the memorial to the 
legislature. On February 23 the memorial was presented to 
the Senate.'^* This memorial apparently has not been pre- 
served," but extensive quotations were made from it in the 
repeat of the executive committee of the board of education, 
May 3, 1848. From these quotations we can get a clear no- 
tion of the reason^ urged by the memorialists in favor of the 
desired legislation. After showing that the grammar 
schools at Columbia and at New York University were so 
expensive as to close their doors to the great mass of th^ 
children of the city and that Rutger’s Institute was a cor- 
poration for gain, the memorial proceeded. 


It Is an Impressive fact that tliese Institutions subjected annually 
to these heavy expenditures, and located In the largest city of the 
Union, are educating only the small number of students above named, 
245. It strongly indlcatt‘8 that however strongly knowledge may be 
valne^l, and however ardent may be their desire to acquire It. but an 
extremely small number of the youth of this city seek It In either of 
these institutions. If they acquire that knowledge which collegiate 
Institutions were designed to confer, they acquire it elsewhere or by 
Other aids. 

It can not be de^ed that the nna voidable expense of a teg:ular 
course of education In either of these collejjea is greater than can 
ho borne by the beads of families in this city, whose business occuples\. 
the great mass of the people. 


Report of Mr. Klnjr from the Committee on the literature Fund, paiwlm 

Committee for the Care. Government, lind Man- 
a^ment of the bree Academy, May 3, 1848, p 4 
Coneiiaa. op. clt., p. 89. 

least Cosenaa waa not able to And it after an extended search. 
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If the number of highly educated men can. with a trivial addi- 
tion to the public expense, be greatly multiplied; If these beneflta can 
. be rendered accessible to the great mass of young men who. can 
not now Indulge the hope of enjoying them at all ; if pecuniary In- 
ability to defray the present expenses of a coUeglate education can 
cease to be a barrier to the acquisition of It. it la bnt reasonable to 
expect that In a brief period the number liberally educated in this 
city will be Increased at least fourfold. 

One of the Important objects designed to be secured by establish- 
ing a Free Academy. Is to bring the aeWantages of the best educa- 

^‘hln the reach of aU 

the children In the chy whose genius, capacity, and desire of at- 
tainments are such as to render It reasonably certain that they may- 
be made, and by such means would become eminenUy useful to 
society. 

The permanency of our free Institutions, the future state of so- 
( ley, the extent to which the laws of the country will be regarded 
a^soclal quiet and order preserved, depend essentially upon the 
virtue and intelligeoce of the people. 

It Is believed that a liberal education of the largest practicable 
ntmiber of the young men who may propose to seek the means of 
subsistence In agricultnre. mechanical, or other productive occupa- 
tions, would exercise a genlSl Influence upon all the varied relations 
y yclal and political Ufe ; that such an education would, not tend 
lo djyatlsfy them with such pursuits. * • • -niftt auch a result 

would mnova the fooUsh prejudice which now induces thousands 
to abandon the honest and healthy pursuits of their fathers. In order 
to establish themselves In professions and mercan^le pursuits which 
are already crowded to excess, and In which the public rather needs 
an Increase of practical ability than of numbers; that such a change 
would overturn the .erroneous opinion so prevalent among, and fatal 
to. myy young men at the present day, that some occupnUons are 
more honorable than others, and for that reason more desirable 
One object of the proposed Free Institution is. to create an addi- 
tional Interest In. and more completely popularize the common Schools 
It is believed that they will be regarded with additional favor and 
attended with Increased satisfaction, when the pupUs and 'their 
iwrents feel that the children who have received their primary educa- 
tion In these schools, cau l>e admitted to all the benefits and advantages 
furntshed by the best endowed college In the State, without any ex- 
pense whatever.' It l.s believed that such an Institution as the pro- 
posed Free Academy Is to be In addition to the great benefits It will 
confer by annually graduating a large number of highly educated 
young men, destined to pursue some of all the varlotis pursuits of 
life, would Btlmulate tens of thousands who ml^cht never enter this 
academy, to greater advances while in the common schools. Tbe cer- 
tainty to a young man of good abilities, and desirous of making large 
acquisitions In knowledge of having the opportunity of gaining a.s 
extensive an education as can be acquired In any Institution In the 
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State, If his parents can only fnrnish him the means to subsist at 
home, la in the highest degree cheering, while the certainty that the 
limited earnings of his parents will preclude him, in the existing state 
of things, from having any such advantages, tends to repress all such 
generou.s a.spirations, paralyze effort, and prevent the full develop- 
ment of his ability to become extensively useful to the class In which 
his lot may be cast, or to society at large.” 

It will bo noted that the arguments presented in the me- 
morial were substantially the same as those in tlie majority 
report of the select committee, adopted by the board of 
education on February 10. This is not at all surprising when 
we recall that Townshend Harris was the leading spirit of 
both committees, and in all probability the author of both 
the committee report and the memorial. 

Along with its memorial the^ committee presented the 
draft of a proposed bill, which, after various vicissitudes 
was j)as.sed by both houses and signed by the governor on 
May 7, 1847. This law authoiized the board of education 
for the city and county of New York “ to establish a free 
academy in the city of New York, whenever the said board 
of education at any regilar meeting thereof shall by resolu- 
tion declare it expedient to do so, for the purpose of extend- 
ing the benefits of education gratuitously to persons who 
have been pupils in the common schools in the said city and 
county of New York.” The academy was to be under the 
control of the board of education, which was to appoint from 
its own membership an executive committee to have im- 
mediate charge of the institution. The board was to pur- 
chase a site (in case a suitable one was not furnished by 
the common council of the city) and erect a suitable building 
or buildings. The board of supervisors of the city was to 
raise by taxation the money necessary for the establishment 
and maintenance of the institution. In all these matters 
the law followed clo.sely the bill drawn up by the committee 
of the board of education; it differed in one or two im- 
portant particulars. Instead of receiving all the income 
from the literature fund apportioned to New York City, 
the Free Academy, like the other academies in the city, 
was to receive its “ ratable portion ” of this money. The 
money which the board of supervisors was required on the 

** Report of tbe Executive Committee of Uie Board of Education, Max S, 
1848, pp. 4-8. 
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requisition of the board of education to raise for the build- 

maintenance 

to !f20,(X)0. The board of supervisors might, in its discre- 
ion, raise a larger amount.- c Most important of all, the 
law was not to go into effect unless approved bv a maioritv 

(lu^ClsTtr 

P rom the time of the first proposal of the free academy the 
newspapers of the city and their correspondents had 'been 
carrying on an active campaign for and again.st the pro- 
posed iru^itution. Now that the issue had been placed 
squarely before the voters, this newspaper activity was re- 
doublexl in the form both of editorials and of letters to the 

general the arguments in favor of the 
establishment of the academy were the same as those a^l- 
duccd in the report of the select committee and in the 
memorial to the legislature.” The chief arguments in op- 

posi ion were: (1) That the establishment of the institution 

wou d increase the already heavy tax burden, (2) that it 
would undermine existing colleges, (3) that it would tax 
the poor for the education of those in at least comfortable 
circumstanc^ (4) that education beyond the common 
schools should be left to voluntary effort, (5) that the Jaw 
was t(w indefinite as to the character of the proposed institu- 
tion, leaving too much to the discretion of the board of 
education.** 

At the election on June 7, 1847, the law establishing the 
academy was approved by the overwhelming vote of 19 305 
to 3,409, every ward in the city having a majority in' its 
favor.** At the next meeting, the newly elected board of 
education resolved that it was expedient to establish a free 
academy, chose an executive committee, and directed it to 
prepare plans for the necessary buildings.*® 

amount bV t>Mrd*of *“7 

n ii^* 206 . 

ro P®*® »“nimariied Infra, p. 46. 

VIII *XI**5^I**Bnd xirf ^i**'»*i,i*'*^ adltorlali ire Coaenia, op. rit Chapa VI 

**Co8eowi, op. dt.. D. 263 

“Ibid., pp. 222-2i^ Mr.’ HarrU ^ 
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Before proceeding with the account of the actual opening 
'of the academy certain renlarks are pertinent. In the first 
place, Townshend .Harris is justly regarded as the father 
of the institution. • He was president of the board of educa- 
tion, introduced the resolution calling for the appointment 
of the committee of inquiry, was a member of this committee, 
presented, defended, and probably wrote the majority re- 
port; served on the committee to memorialize the legislature; 
took an active part in the newspaper controversy concerning 
the advisability of establishing such an institution, and 
served on the first executive committee for its care, manage- 
ment, and governmeht,*‘ 

In the second place, it may be noted that the principal 
reason urged in favor of the establishment of the academy 
was that it would popularize higher education by providing 
an institution where it wbuld be given gratuitously and 
thus be brought within the reach of thousands Who would 
otherwise be unable to obtain it. It was believed that by 
so doing social welfare would be enhanced through the rais- 
ing of the general level of the intelligence of the masses and 
that harmful class distinctions would tend to be obliterated. 

It was also believed that this would increase very greatly the * 
prestige of the public schools and would be an ■•affective 
means of stimulating their students to greater effort.” 

In the third place, the institution was intended to perform 

• the functions of both secondary school and college. It was 
to open to students of merit from the common schools of the 
city, but was to be “ in no way inferior to any of eur colleges 
in the ^aracter, amount, or value of the information given 

to the ^pils.” The names proposed for the new institution ^ 
are instructive. Mr. Harris’s original resolution referred to 
it as a “ high school or college”; the majority report of the 
select committee called it a “ free college or academy the 
memorial to the legislature and the law authorizing its estab- 
lishment called it the “ free academy.” It is altogether prob- 
able, as Cosenza thinks, that this change in the title of the 
institution was due to the fact that the new consitution of 
the State, adopted November 3, 1846 — between the date of 
the original resolution and the report of the select commit- 

® CoiPnffl. op. cit.. paJkgim. * 

** It muit be borne In mind tbit the Initltutlon was to be open only to tboso 
who had been students In tbe common schools of the city. « 
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tee provided that the income from the literature fund 
should be applied only to the support of academies.” 

In the fourth place, the founders intended that the insti- 
tution should be not merely another liberal arts coUege of 
the traditional type, but while ‘‘in no way inferior to any 
of our colleges in the character, amount, or value of the 
information given to the pupils, the course of study to be 
pursued will have moreespecial reference to the active duties 
of operative life, rather than those more particularly re- 
garded as necessary for the pulpit, bar, or the medical pro- 
fession.” The list of subjects which the select committee 
named as not taught in the existing schools ” also shows 
the practical character of the institution as projected by the 
founders. They believed that such a type of education 
would tend to dignify the work of those engaged in the 
mechanical arts and to promote “a spirit congenial with 
our republican institutions.” 

In the fifth place, the founders were evidently influenced 
by the high-school movement, which was getting well under 
- way by this time- As above noted, the original resolution 
calling for the appointment of a select committee, referred 
to the institution as a “ high school or college.” The report 
of this committee specifically referred to the high schools 
m Boston, Albany, Thiladelphia, and Baltimore as examples 
that New York should emulate.** 

Lastly, the institution was to be for beys only. In 1849 a 
select committee reported to the board of ‘education strongly 
favoring the establishment of a “ Female Free Academy ” 
bpt nothing was accomplished for many years.** 


THE ORGANIZATION AND GROWTH OF THE 
FREE ACADEMY 

The executive committee of the board of education took up 
Its work with vigor. A site wa s selected at the southeast 

It the Con.n.on School 

ifforentlated 

“Supr*, p. 89. 

■The argumente addoced Id favor of the fw aMdmv we^ 

of education than that* provided bv e*l«1“^^^idary VLX”* 

"Palmer. E. The New Tor^ labile ^hwl* ^160 
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corner of I^exington Avenue and Twenty-third Street, con- 
taining 15 city lots. The building was started in Novem- 
ber, 1847, and was completed the following year.” 

Since the institution was new and in the nature of an 
experiment the executive committee and the board of edu- 
cation moved with great caution in organizing the work. 
They did not attempt to outline a complete couree of study 
or employ a full faculty, “determining to wait until expe- 
rience and observation should suggest the best means of 
making the institution, by one harmonious system of ma- 
chinery, perform the functions of the high school, the 
academy, the polytechnic school, and the college.” ” 
Merely the studies needed at the outset — “ the basic sciences 
and languages ” — were prescribed. A faculty was employed 
consisting of the following: (1) Principal and professor 
of mathematics and natural philosophy, (2) assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural philosophy, (3) profes- 
sor of history and beiles-lettres, (4) professor of Latin and 
Greek lang^uage and hterature, (5) professor of French, 
(6) professor of Spanish. Dr. Horace Webster, a graduate 
of West Point, was elected principal, which position he was 
to fill with distinction until 1869.*® 

A class of 143 students having been admitted oy examina- 
tion, instruction began on January 15, 1849.** The institu- 
tion met with immediate public favor; by September, 1851, 
the enrollment had increased to 383, and by September, 
1853, to 433.** 

The value attached to the academy by the people of the 
city is shown in a most striking way by its influence on the 
public schools. We have noted that on6 of the objects of 
the founders was to increase the prestige of the public- 
school system by including as a part of it an institution 
which would make available to its pupils the highest grade 
of education. Is realizing this aim the academy was im- 
mediately and notably successful. 

The anticipated Influence of thpjiew Institution was fully renllxetl. 
Thousands who had hitherto hsld aloof from all pnbllc schools now 

• • i^erwood, flldney. The UnlTpr«lty of the 8t*te of New York, p. 90. 

•R<*port of the Exo<?otJye Cominltlo^, Oct. 18. 1848, p. 4. 
m Ibid., pp. 5, 9, 14-16. The professors of French and Spanlah were part- 
time teachers. 

“Sherwood, op. dt., p. 91. , ^ 

■■Flrat Aonaai Report of the Faculty, p. 2; Annual Catalogue. 1863, p. 23 
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sent their children, and. In consequence, took direct and actlre in- 
terest In school affairs and in the selection of proper parties for 
tiieir management. It was Boon seen that much more sciiool acct.m- 
modatlon would be necessary. Accordingly, In 1849, three addlUonal 
.‘:ihool bnlldlngs were opened." 

E. C. Benedict, president of the board of education, in 
an address at the first anniversary of the opening of the 
academy, said: “This influence upon the schools is worth 
more than all the Free Academy costs.”** 

During the first two or three years the course of study 
remained rather indefinite, but by 1852 it was felt that the 
time had come for it to be more definitely marked out. A 
complete course of study, accordingly, was “ on the joint 
recommendation of the instructors and the executive com- 
mittee, adopted by the board of education, always keeping 
m view those objects of the institution, which the board, 
m Its early action, wisely considered the most important 
and peculiar.”” To obtain admission the student had to 
be a resident of the city and at least 13 years of age; must 
, have attended the common schools of the city at least 18 
months; and was required to pass an examination in spell- 
ing, reading, writing, English grammar, geography, arith- 
metic, elementary bookkeeping, history of the United States, 
and algebra as far as simple equations, inclusive.** 

The course of study covered five years— a preparatory or 
introductory year and four college years. No electives were 
provided except that a Student was allowed a choice between 
Latin and Greek on the one hand and modern languages on 
the other, and that students who did not wi.sh to pursuq.a 
full course might elect any studies that suited their needs. 
In the preparatory year the subjects included: Algebra 
moral philosophy, Constitution of the United States, draw- 
ing, natural history, Latin or French, oratory and English 
composition, geometry, physiology, anatomy, and hygiene 
chemistry, rhetoric, and principles of the English language! 
.The course for the remaining four years included : Geome- 
try, surveying, navigation, Latin, Greek (or French and 
German and Spanish), analytical, plane, and spherical trig- 


r EdurntlOD In the CUy of New York n 70 

-An nddree. dellTer^ a( the flrit *nnlverwry of the n s 

" Bov^ of EdocatloD, Jan. 1, 1853, p, 6. 
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onometrj’, history, drawing, English etymology and philol- 
ogy, oratory and English composition, mensuration of planes 
and solids, moral philosophy, Greek and Roman antiquities, 
descriptive geometry, analytical geometry, shades, shadows, 
and perspective, differential and integral calculus, philos- 
ophy of rhetoric, intellectual philosophy, English synonyms, 
natural philosophy, ancient and modern geography, history 
and sources of the English language, logic, ancient litera 
ture, modern literature, English literature, astronomy, foren- 
sic discussions, history of philosophy, machinery and inven- 
tions, civil engineering, chemistry and physics, natural and 
revealed religion, law of nations, commercial law, political 
economy, and statistics.*^ 

It will be seen that while the academy made the typical 
college course of the time the basis for it^ work, it added 
numerous “ modern ” and more or less “ practical ” subjects. 
In this respect it was ahead of the colleges of the day and 
was doing something, at least, “ to educate the pu|^ prac- 
tically, and particularly qualify them to apply their learn- 
ing to advance and perfect the operations of the various 
trades and occupations in which they might engage, and also 
to furnish peculiar facilities for instruction of the highest 
order in various branches of knowledge omitted altogether 
or not practically taught in our colleges.” *® 

It was believed that “ The full couree of studies are quite 
equal in their character, variety, and extent, and in some 
respects superior to those of the colleges of this State ” and 
that the rigid requirements for admission and the one year 
of preparatory training “made the .student enter the fresh- 
man year with better preparation than the admission require- 
ments to the 4-year colleges.” ** 

The school was doing work of college grade, and by IS-W 
it had formed a class of “ resident graduates.” Many of 
the students took only partial courses, but it was felt that to 
those who completed the full course of study the institution 
ought to be able to offer the same rewards as did the colleges; 
that is, academic degrees.*^ Accordingly, on the recoin- 

Anooal Report of the Board of Education, 18^3, pp. 10-12. 

Ihid., D. 6. 

•Annual Report of the Board of Education, Jan. 1, 1833, pp. 6, 7. 

•Apnunl RejK)rt of the Faculty, 1834, pp. 14-13. 

^Annual Report of tt^ Faculty, July 2o, 1853, p. 14; Annual Report of the 
^oard of Education, Jan. 1, 1833, p. 7. 
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mendation of the faculty and the board of education, the 
legislature in 1854 granted the right to confer the usual 
degrees and diplomas in the liberal arts.« Following this 
the academy offered the degree of bachelor of arts for com- 
pletion of Its course with Latin and Greek, and the degree of 
bachelor of science for the course with modern languacres. 

In one respect, however, the status of the school was ^till 
uiisa is ac(ory. It was doing work of college grade and was 
conferring the usual academic degrees, but it had the name 
only of an academy. The consequence that as many of 
the graduates left the city to live in places where the institu- 
tion was known by name only they found the impression 
prevailing that th6y had not received a college education 
Moreover, from year to year,, an increasing number of 
students left to attend other schools in order that they might 
graduate from institutions having the name of college* ** 
Accordmgly, on March 30, 1866, the legislature, at the re- 
quest of the board of education, rechartered the institution 
as a^parate and distinct body corporate, to be known as 
The College of the City of New York. The members of the 
board of education were made ex officio trustees of the 


THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
FROM 1866 TO 1902 


The change in name and status of the institution, of 
course, increased its prestige. By 1870, with -full college 
status, a student body of 807, and a teaching staff of 28 it 
may be said to have struck its stride. It had not, however 
fulfilled completely the aims of its founders, which included 
giving college courses especially adapted to the practical 
needs of those who were not entering the learned profes- 
s»ns. It still gave but two courses leading respectively to 
the A. B. and B. S. degrees, and these differed from each 
other only in that one required the ancient, the other the 


Z f hap. 267. 

*• Aonual’^Btelator, 1860-76, p. 12. 
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modern languages.** Students who did not wish to com- 
plete the entire course were permitted to take such subjects 
as they needed. .But no other provision was made for the 
‘needs of students who might desire sometUng different from 
the regular college course, and there wer^no electives. 

There had been, from time to time, demands for more 
practical instruction. In 1860 Horace Greeley attacked the 
institution on the ground, among others, that too much at- 
tentiox^ was devoted to the dead languages, to the neglect of 
move practical studies.** The faculty in its annual report of 
1855, by their opposition, testified to the strength of the 
demand for a broader scoj>e of studies. ■* 

While the want of adequate extension ‘is felt, not only in the case 
of these studies (composition and oratory) but, in a greater or less 
degree, with regard to most of the departments of the academy, the 
faculty would respectfully but earnestly deprecate the IntrodnctioU 
of branches of learning other than those already taught there. They 
would consider snch a measnre wholly* impracticable wlt^olfP a large 
additional body of Instructors, who might be far better employcnl in 
currying out tliat symmetrical plan of intellectual training which all 
experience prononncea to be the best, and in general accordance with 
which the‘4ustltutlon is organized.* 

In 1869 a determined’ effort had gotten under way to 
eliminate the classics from the course of study, which was 
strongly and successfully opposed by Richard L. Larremore, 
president of the board ol trustees, and by William Wood, 
a member of the board.** 

By 1870, however, the demand for more practical courses 
of study was becoming to6 strong to be resisted, and it re- 
sulted not in the abandonment of the traditional but. in the 
introduction of new subjects. In 1870 a commercial course 
of one year was introducedsfor those who could spend only 

During the later jeari of the century these couraea became more clearly 
differentiated. 

M Annual Report of the Executive Committee, 1850, pp. 30-31. 

Annual Report of the Faculty. 1855, pp. 15-KI^ Tola li, of course, by no 
means the first time that an Inatitation projected on uncODrentlonal lines has 
felt the force of conaervative tendencies among its faculty and trusteesL Ben- 
jamin Franklin found to bis chagrin that the academy he bad founded to pro- 
vide a more practical training than that offered In the existing schools tendt^l 
to neglect the ** Bogllsh ” studies In favor of the clasalcat Cf. Brown. B. E. 
Making of onr Middle Schools, pp. 187-190. Tbia seems to have been true to a 
considerable extent of the academies In America. Ibid., p. 231. 

^Remarks of Richard L. Larremore, President of the Board of Tmatees of 
the College of the Cl|y of New York upon the proposed Change in the Course 
of Studies Therein, passim ; Autobiography of William wood, 11, 439. 
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that length of trwie in gtudT.« In 1874-75 a post-graduate 
course in civil engineering was established.®* 

In 18<6 Prof, Alfred G. Compton, of the department of 
applied mathematics, visited the Cenj^nifial Exposition at 
1 hiladelphia and as a result became''^<mvinced of the value 
of manual training and iLs suitability as a branch of college 
education. On his return to the college he began to make 
converts to his theory among the fac^ty and trustees, not- 
withstanding strong opposition.®* ' 

In 1882 the trustees appropriated $8,000 for establishing a. 
^ prac tical workshop and chemical laboratory. In 1888 in- 
struction in mechanical arts and workshop practice was pro- 
vided, co^i>ring 6 hours weekly for 2 years, and the following 
year the 1-year commercial course was superseded by a 3-year 
mechanical course, parallel to the first three years of the 
classical and scientific courses.®* The course was designed 
as a preparation for a career in the mechanical occupations. 

The'object of the entire course 1 h to fumi.sh the student with Ruch 
manual skill and such a general knowledge of the tools and methods 
<.f working In the arts in &vLich wood and midal are emph.ytKl as 
will give him an Intelligent comprehension of any mechanical opera- 
tion or device, and enable him with proi>er study and practice to 
master any handl<Taft or mechanical profession to which his attention 
may be dlrectetl In after life.** 


In 1889 this mechanical course was >eplaced by a 5-year 
‘•scientific course with mechanics,” leading to (he\legrco uf 
bachelor of science. 


In 1887^8 professional work in education was offered for 
the first time inform of lectures on the theory of pedagogics 
hy the professor of philosophy and on the practice of peda- 
gogics by the profe.ssor of English.®* During the late nine- 
ties and early nineteen hundreds the.se lectures wore ex- 
panejed into a department of education giving courses sufli- 


“Thr8“Voure?w7i' p?Ic\lMily a^.il8h™"ln"l778 dlswnf Inned In I 8 R 5 . 
nKked for and obtain^ leave to off"? l 7 after'^^nu*^ ^1 ‘ ‘ ompi.m 

deflm^l, dh^ntlnued in I TOO Annual RegUler. I87(^7^'’7.p iTl'S .-*118^ 

'’'« rox^ Training In 

“Ibid., n. I Annual Rogrlator, 1883-84. p! n. 
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“Annual Eegiater, 1887-88, p. 18. 
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cient to qualify tlie student for the rcrtifioate issued by the 
Xew York State Department of Education.®* 

During tliis period also the length of the course was in- 
creased. It will be recalled that since 185fi the institution 
-had <riven a 5-vear course which covered both secondary aiul 
college work. In the early days of the institution, when 
there were no high schools in the city and when throughout 
the country secondary and higher education were not sharply 
ditferentiated this arrangement proved quite satisfactory. 

The City College, moreover, required from its students a 
weekly K'hedule of from 20 to 24 hours’ work, and thus could 
justly claim that its graduates had completed a much greater 
amount of work than that ordinarily accomplished in the 
same length of time. It was on the basis of this heavier 
required schedule that the degrees of the college were recog- 
nized by the regents of the University of the State of New 
York, ' 

In the late- nineties 4-year high scTiools were established 
in the city by the board of education, and since the college 
and the high schools each took students at the close of the 
(dementarv' school course, they came into competition with 
each other. Throughout the country, moreover, colleges 
were being sharply separated from the secondary schixils 
and wert' requiring high-school graduation or its equivalent 
for admission. Finally the New York State Board of Ke- 
g4nts warned the college authorities that unless the course 
was extended they would refuse tQ recognize its degrees. 

They agreed, however, that the heavier work required by 
the college made a T-yoar course — 3 preparatory and 4 col- 
legiate years — sufficient. tWginning in 1900 the change from 
^ a l-jear to a 3-year preparatory course was gradually made: 
by 1901 the full course was in oi>eration.®* / 

While the work of the institution was thus being broad - y 
ened and extended other important changes were taking 
place. In 1882 the college, which up to that time had-been 
open only to those who had been students for a specified 

“Annual Rejrlator. 1897-Oft. n : 1901-2, p. 31 ; 1900-7, pp. 00-61. 

“The i'lty College, pp. 40—43; Palmer, op. cit., p. 323; Annual Begister, 
llK>l-2, p 12 Cft I niTerslty of the State of New York. Secretary’i Report. 

11>00. p. 48; Twentieth Annual Report of the Education L>epartmeDt. pt 312 
This iB the courae that U in existence to-day, although the college baa long 
since ceased to receive more than a small fraction of Its students from Its 
own preparatory department. The greet maaa now come from the city high 
schooiB. 
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time (at first 18 months, later reduced to 12) in the public 
^ schools of the city, waj^ hv action of tl>e legislature opened 
to all male residents of the city who could pass the entrance 
examinations.'’ The broadening: in the scope the work 
and the opening: of the college to all male residents of the 
city w^re doubtless im|>ortant factors in bringing about the 
increased enrollment, which rose to l,s7G in l'.>0*2. 

The expansion of the work ami the increase in enroll- 
ment neces.^-itated an increased revenue and an enlarged 
plant. Comparatively early in tfie history of the college 
it became evident that the original building would be in- 
adequate for its needs, and the question of olitainiiiir a new 
site came to the front.'" In 1806. about two weeks after 
the enactment of the law which tran>foriued the Free 
Academy into tlie City College, another act was pa.ssed di- 
recting the trustees to select a suitulile site upon lands of 
the city north of Fortieth Street for a future campus.'* 
In accordance with this act the trustees selected the site of 
the pre.sent Seventh Kegiment Armory, but it was disap-' 
proved by the commissioners of the sinking fund on the 
ground that it was too small. As the original building 
liecame more and more inadequate, the associate alumni of 
the college in 1892 addres.sed a letter tt. the trustees directing 
their attention to the pressing need of a more spacious site 
and suitable buildings. At the request of the latter body 
another law was secured in 1895, authorizing the purchase 
or condemnation of land at a cost not to exceed $GO0,0(X) 
(increased to $SOO.OOO in 1897) and the erection of build- 
ings at a cost not exceeding $,’»75.0(Xk or such larger sum as 
might be approved by tlie board of estimate and apportion- 
ment of the city% for the future home* of the college. The 
money reqmred was to be raised by bon,d issties.*® The re- 
sult of tfiis legislation was the erection of the new build- 
ings on Washington Heights, which have since formed the 
main plant of the college. 

The same law of 1866 which authorized the s>oloction of 
a new site increased to $125,000 the maximilni amount which 

ijiwB of New York T882. chap 143. 

Annual Report of Faculty, 1853. p. IG 
“Laws, chap. 6;t7. 
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the irus-tees might annually certify to the board of super- 
visors as necessary to meet the running expenses of the col- 
lege, and which the latter were required to raise by taxa- 
tion.®' In 1872 this maximum sum that might be so re- 
quired was increased to $150,000.®* * Under this law the in- 
come received from the city increased from $150,000 in 1872 
to $259,681 in 1902.®’ 

Therer were also important changes in the administrative 
control of the college during this period. Up to 1897 tlie 
citv of New York included only Manhattan Island, and the 
college, of course, was op>en only to residents of that terri- 
tory. In May, 1897, the Greater New York charter became 
effective. It united with Manhattan the boroughs of the 
Bronx, Queens, Brookhm, and Richmond to form the greater 
city of New York, and the college became the possession 
of the greater city, open to all its inhabitants. The mem- 
bers of the board ofjeducation of the greater city were made 
ex officio the members of the board of trustees of the 
college.®* 

The members of this board, however, found that their 
duties with regard to the public schools were so arduous 
that they were not able to give the college the attention it 
required. At their request a law was pa^^ed, effective 
July 1, 1900, providing for a separate board of trustees for 
the college. From that d.ate until the board of higher edu- 
cation took charge in 1929 the board consisted of 9 residents 
of the city appointed by the mayor for 9-year term.s, one 
term expiring each year, and of the president of the btiard 
of education, e^ officio.®® 

During nearly the whole period the presidency of tlie 
college was cK'cupied by Gen. Alexander btewart M ebb. 
who in 1869 succeeded President U'rbster. Like the pred- 
ecessor, President Webb was a graduate of West Point, 
and cttntinucd to emphasize the ideals of high standards 
and strict discipline which are traditional at that famous 
institution. 

W 

^ IjiWH, 1800. chap. 037. Tho lK»ani of suix^rvisors were not prohlbiti^l 
from raining n largor Riro. 

® l.awi*. 1872. chap. 471. 

•■MUportR of CommisBlfiner of K.Giicrttlon ^ 

Greater Now York charter. beiiTg l>awa, 1897. chap. 3i8. 

• Laws. 1900. chap. 757. 
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THE CX)LLEGE OF THE <TTT OF NEW YOKK 
SIN’CE 1903 

President Webb died in 1902, and in 1903 Dr. John Huston 
Finley, professor of politics at Princeton, became president. 
Ho served until 1913, when he resided to accept the position 
(.f State commissioner of education. He was succeeded 
in 1914 by Dr. Sidney Edward Meze.s, president of the I'ni- 
\ersit\ of Texas, In 19‘Ji President Mezes was succeeded 
ly Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, who had been for many years 
a prominent member of the faculty, Ender the adminis- 
tration of these men the work <4 the college has expanded 
in many din'ctions until, among municipal universi^es, it 
IS second only to the University of Cincinnati in thCscope 
of the work offered and is by *iar the largest of all in en- 
rollment. The admini.st ration of President Finley may, 
therefore, be taken as marking the beginning of the* fourth 
epoch in the history of the institution. 

The first event of outstanding importance in this periotl 
was the completion and the occupation of the new buildings 
on Washington Heights which had been authorized by the 
law of 1895, and which were occupied in Septembi'r. 1907,*'’ 
Since that time these, buildings have formed the principal 
seat of the college and without them the great expansion of 
the following years could not have taken place. 

1 he exjiansion of the work of the college began with the 
inauguration of extension coiirs(*s for teachers. In 1908, at 
the suggestion of Professor Duggan, the department of 
education was authorized to offer these courses in the late 
afternoons and on Saturday morning at various centers in 
the city. Several meniliers of the faculty offered help 
vitli this won|v without extra pay. An enrollment of about 
2,40<) testified Jo the fact that such courses met a real need.®^ 
Later the coupes were extended to meet the needs of libra- 
rians and .social workers as well as teachers, and in 1917 col- 
lege crc;dit was granted for those extension courses which 
were of college grade.** 


•"Annual Register. lJ>07--8, pn. 17-1«. 

'^ Klap^r, Paul. In City Collf^e Quarterly, 21:30-35, Apr., * School 

of F.tiucatlon ADDouncement. Hept , 1925. p. 8 • P * . ^nooi 
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In 1909 evening courses were established for the purpose 
of o^ering to the adults of the city and to those youtli who 
were empli>yed in *the daytime the same opportunities as 
were offered to the regular day students.''* The plan had 
.been under consideration for two or three years*® and had 
nH‘t with a good deal of opposition on the part of the con- 
servatively minded among the trustees and faculty, who 
fean'd that the project w(»uld prove impracticable.'* It was 
<letermined to try the experiment, however, and night classes 
were opened on October 1. 1909, with 201 students in 18 
classes. Standards of admi.ssion and of work were identical 
with those of the corresponding courses of the day session.'* 
The experiment proved immediately and entirely' success- 
ful. ami evening sessions now con.stitute one of the major 
activities of the college. 

Evening courses are now conducted at the main buildings 
of the college, the Commerce Iluilding (on the feile of the 
original building of the college on Twenty-third Street), 
and at various centers in different parts of the city.** 

From the time of the establishment of the evening session 
President Finley had l>een i^quested to admit city cmj>loyees 
to courses related to their daily work, even though they 
could not pass the college entrance examination. Such re- 
quests were at first refused, but in the latter part of 1911 
employees were admitted as auditors to such courses as tliey 
might pursue with profit. Within three years there were 
250 special municipal students A the evening session, and the 
trustees provided for the grade of municipal student in the 
evening session. Courses were established which w'ere de- 
signed specifically to improve the efficiency of municipal 
employees and to qualify them for promotion in the civil 
service.** 

Annual Rpsrister, 1010-11, p. 148. 
l*rooeedliiKB of the Triisteos, 1907, pp. 31f>-16. 

^ Pugjfan, w. r., In ImlependcDt. 68 
Ibid., H60-61 ; H63-414. 

” DnrInK fbe torm ending In February, 1930. the evening 8e*Blon enrolled 
1B.003 BtiidrntB. 41 ' greater nunil)er than the regular day end afternoon BesflloDS 
combined. Annual Register, 10*29-30, p. 326. 

*^* RobtUBon, F. B., in City College Quarterly, 12:1922. March, 1916 In 
1915 Mayor John Purroy Mttcheh apnolntod a committee, or which the director 
of the evening BessloD. Doctor UoDluson, was a member, to couBider and 
report the ways In which the college might he of eervlce to the city through 
training of itM preaent and prx>B(>ectlve employees. ^blDSon, op. cit., pp. 
23-24 ; Report ou MuDlclpal Service Murvey, pp. R-4. 
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In 1914, largely as the result of a letter from Mayor 
Mitchel, on the occasion of the reappointment of a trustee, 
the director of the evening session was authorized to organize 
technical courses in engineering and in business. In doing 
this the assistance of an advi.sory committee made up of 
engineers, financial experts, and public oflicials was secured.^* 
This work was developed along lines laid down by the di- 
rector, D(X‘tor Robinson, who organized in Septem^r, 1915, 
the “division of vocational subjects and. civic administra- 
tion.’’ Its function was to “administer such special courses 
and courses of stiufy in vocational subjects and civic admin- 
i^jtration (other than the pedagogical courses under the ad- 
ministration of the teaches’ extension courses) as may 
authorized by this board.”’* “Tins division developed a 
vast range of courses outside the college of liberal arts in the 
fields of engineering, applied science, accountancy, business, 
etc.” ” At first these courses were given only at night, but 
later were offered also in the day sessions. 

This work of a technical and professional character might, 
by a .strict interpretation of the Niarter of the college, be 
regarded as beyond its powers. Accordingly, legislation was 
secured in 1915, 1916, and 1918 authorizing it to provide, in 
addition to the curricula in liberal arts and sciences, tech- 
, nical and other courses either gratuitously or otherwise in 
such administrative and i>edagogical divisions as the board 
of trustee.s might create, to confer appropriate degrees, cer- 
tificates, and diplomas, to prescribe conditions of admission 
and fees for courses for nonmat riculattnl or nonresident stu- 
dents, and to admit Avomen as students under such conditions 
a.s the trustees might determine.’* The college now has the 
broadest possible powers in the way of admission of students 
and the establishment of courses, and under this legislation 
the work has been still further extended. 


Skene, Frederick. City Colleffe Quarterly. 18:8, October 192C* Pro- 
ceetllnjfH of the TruHteee, 1914, pp. Ill, 112. 

RobInHon. op. clt.. pp. 2:i-24 : Annual ReKlnter. 19ir>-lftl7 n 200 
^ MnnuRcrlDt Btnfement of Dlret tor. now Pregldt^nt, Robingoo 
’•Laws of New York, 1015, chap. I6l ; 1910. chap. 580; 1918 chap 583. 
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In 1917, as a war emergency measure, a summer school 
was established, to which women were admitted. By a reso- 
lution of the board of trustee's in December, 1917, properly 
(jualified women were admitted to the evening session.’® 


™ Annual ReRlstpr. 1925-20, p. 43. “The president of the rolle(re, however, 
has entered Into an agreement with fhi* preaitlfnt of Hunter roUege which 
provides, in gi'iieral, that matriculated women studentR who can attend the 
Hunter ColleKo evening sesRion aa converUentIv as they can attend that of 
the City C'ollojje must piireue at Hunter Colfeee ctturseR available at both 

f ilat'eg, but may pursue courses offered only at the City Collop:e if a sche<julo 
ncludinj? them is approved by the Hunt'er authorities. No Hunter College 
under^trnduate will he admltte<1 to a City College summer session without 
written approval of Hunter ('ollege. 

** Furthermore, opder this arrangement, women students who are candidates 
for the regular academic degrees will matriculate at Hunter College, which 
will confer those degnM»s This arrangement, however, does not affect the 
conferring of technical degrees and special certificates or diplomas.’* Annual 
Register. 192^0, pp. 87-«8. 


Chapter IV 

HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


KSTABMSHMENT OP THE NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOL 


We have seen in the preceding chapter’’ how tlie Free 
Academy combining the functions of a secondary school and 
college was established by the New Y^ork Hoanl of Education 
in 1847, and that it was (until 1917) open only to boys. 
The establishment of a similar institution for girls was due 
chiefly to two causes; First, the desire for improved means 
of training teachers for the public schools of the city; and, 
second, the desire to extend to girls the same opportunities 
for higher education that the College of the City of New 
Y^ork provided for boys. 

As eafly as 1834 the Public School Society had begun the 
-work of teacher training by establishing a school for female 
monitors,' which was soon supplemented by a school for male 
monitors and a school for colpred monitors.^ These schools 
s<M)n came to be called normal schools, although their instruc- 
tion was given in the evening and on Saturday and was open 
only to teachers already employed. In 1842* the legislature 
established a system of ward ” or public schools under the 
control of a city board of education. In 18.53 the Public 
School Society surrendered all its .property and rights to the 
board of education, and the three Saturday normal schools 
came under the control of that body. 

A law of 1853 made it a duty of the board of education to 
provide a normal school or schools for teachers, which shall 
bo attended by such of the teachers in common schools as 
the board- of education by general regulation shall direct, 
under penalty of forfeiture of their positions by omitting to 
attend.”® Urtder this law the board enlarged the Saturday 


1 School 

’ Ihid.. pp. 647, 67R. 

• UwB of New Yorjt, 186(8, chap. Soi. 


8ocle(y, p. 647. 
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normal school accommodations and passed by-laws requiring 
the attendance of teachers under sj>ecified conditions.^ In 
addition, it established early in lSr>6 a daily normal .school 
for “ females.” “ The school did good work for a time as 
an academic institution; but its work of orf^anization [sic] 
and the manner in which it was coiulucteil, being incom- 
patible with its success as a normal school, it was .soon 
[February, 1859] abandoneil.” ® 

Since the. Saturday normal schools gave merely advanced 
academic instruction, and “the common schools advanced in 
grade and became able to impart a similar kind and ilegree 
of scholar.shipV’ the normal schools, with the exception of 
that for colored .students, were abolished in 1801. In 1801 
the female normal school, and a little later the, male normal 
school, were reestablished and made more professional in 
character.® 

New York was clearly behind other cities in its provision 
for teacher traning. By the early sixties, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Trenton, Oswego, and many other smaller 
towns had established full-time teacher-training institutions, 
but in. New York only the Saturday normal schools existed. 
They were o^n only to teachers already in service and 
could provide OTly a very meager training. Vacancies in the 
teaching corj)s were usually filled by girls fresh from the 
grammar schools, who had no professional training. Usually 
they became apprentice teachers under the principals for 
one year. 

Sometimes the principals of the higlicr departmentn preferred to do 
their own traiuinK, ami accordingly selecn'd girls of capacity from 
their hlghe.'it classee and put them to teach wltliout any previous 
ItreparatioD, except such ns was obtained in the oceaslonal perform- 
ance of monitorial duty.’ • 

In the meantime, however, there had been a good deal of 
agitation in favor of the provision of higher educational 
facilities for girls, both on the grouiuF'that the city wa.s 
under, the same obligation to provide it for girls as for boys, 
and on the ground that only by that means could an adetiuate 


♦ TboiMS. Public Education In the City of New York, p. 87. 
•Kiddle, Henry, city auperlnleudent of achooU. Dedication of the New 

York Normal College, p. 34. 

• Boeae, op. clC, pp. 87, 144-145; Annual Report of the New York Pulille 
Hchoola, 18o2. pp. 25-23 ; 1864, p. 26. Quottnl hy Palmer, A. E. The New 
XoTk Public School, p 158 

^ Second Annual Report of the Normal College, p. 4. 
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Hipply of well-trained teachers l>e obtained. In 1849, the 
year in which the Free Academy was opened, a select coni- 
niittee^ yr’as appointed by the hoard of education to in<!]uire 
“ inio the propriety and expe<lieiu*y of establishinfj a female 
free academy,” and presented a report strongly favoring tlie 
project.'* 

The annual report of the board for 18.54 included the re- 
port of a committee on normal schools which pointed out 
the nml for a day normal school for prospective teachers 
as well as for teachers in service; several paf 2 ;cs were devoted 
to a plea for “affording; the oj)portunity of a liberal educa- 
tion to the pupils of our female p;ramniar schools.”® The, 
same year an act of tho legislature provided that the board 
of education should have power “to continue the e.xisting 
Free Acaden>y and organize a similar institution for fe- 
males.” ‘® The following year, Supt. S. S. Randall recom- 
mended “the desi^ation, by the board of education, of the 
^Hiildin^ recently erected in the Fifteenth Ward, * • • 

as a free academy for girls.” '* With the exception of the 
short-lived daily normal school, already referred to,'“ 
nothing came of these efforts. 

. In 180G a ||w not only gave the power but made it the 
duty of the New York City Board of Education “To pro* 
vide * * * a normal school or schools for those de- 

sirous to become -teachers and for teachers, which shall be 
attended by such of the teachers in the common schools tfs 
the board of education by general regulations shall direct.” ** 

The situation as it existed in 1867 is set forth in the annual 
report of the city superintendefit. He quoted as follows 
from the report of a committee from Boston which had vis- 
ited the New York schools; 

Another feature iu tlie New York schools is that they have no 
high school for girls. Thrt)ugh the Fw Academy Ihkty have for 
nearly 20 years offered to boys the most thorough, eiilargeil, and 
advanced culture, but the girls have had to content themsfdve.s witli > 
a supplementary grade In the grammar schools. • • ^ This is and 


• PHlmrr, op. cit., p. 159, 

® Annual Ileport oi the Board of Bducatloii for 1854, (>p. JkH. 

l4iw8 of New Yorlr, 1854, chap. 101. 

" Quoted by l^almer, op. clt., p. 159. 

“ Supra, p. 62. 

Laws or New York, 1806, chap. 323. This is the period when the “ (igwe^o 
movemeut " was at !t6 height ana this maadatory law waa not improLmbly duu 
Iq part to the iDduence or that looTeiiieDt. 
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hns b^'en folt to b<* a defect, and the board of education, having Ihe 
power^, conU'mplates (la* rnrly establishment of a girls’ high seh(K>l.“ 

Under the heading Normal and high school for girls,'' 
the superintendent (liscus8e‘d the problem as foHow's: 

.It will be seen In a preeiHling portion of Ibis report that the vanou^^ 
delegations fron) otluT cities nnd Stales* \Vho have visited our school/^ 
expresse<l tlndr snrprisi* at tin* absen<M‘ of any inst itution h»r tlie 
highcT <*duealion of girls and for the proper iireparatlon of teachers; 
Such institutions have long hem in e\islein*(' in nearly all owr lead- 
ing ellh‘s, and th(‘y are sp'dally and iHM’uUarly iu*e(Ied here. To 
supply their want w*e havt* only a Saturday norryal si'hool for those 
who are engaged in teaching, ninl supphnnentary classPH of from 
15 to 30 in as many of our Grammar schools as can obtain the 
n*qulsi(o number. ** 

After pointing out that since, a minhnuin attendaiu*e of 
15 was retiuired m order to maintain a supplementary class 
many schools could not have them amUthiis tlieir students 
were cut off from all cliance of advanced in.striiction, the re- 
port proceeds: 

IndeiMMidcntly, ln>w*ever, of all thes<' consid*Tatlons of mere con* 
veniCiK'e, the ( ity, through its Vepresentatives In the l)oard, i.s under 
the same obligation to provide for the higher education of the fe- 
males as of the male pupils of our publh* schools. Why should the 
College of the City of New York bo required to open it.s doors 
every boy on leaving the grammar school with the nHiuislte qiiall- 
flcatlons nnd no institution be prepan‘d for a similar advance- 
ment to every girl desiring and <iiiallfle<l to avail herself of its 
advarxtuges? ** 

As indicated in the report of the Boston committee, above 
(juoted, the board was awake to the necessity of providing 
an institution for the liigher education of girls and the 
training of teachers. 1HG9 they had practically com- 

pleted arrangements for such an institution, haying selected 
a site and prepared plans for a building/^ when they were 
suddenly legislated out of office by a law which placed con- 
trol of the city schools in theHiands of a hoard of B2, to be 
appointed by the mayord'* 

Reyx>rt of City Siiporiiitonti ni. IMJT. p. 8. 

“TIk'Ho KuppliMiientory dawHOH In thi* ffiiialo Kruninmr HchoolH purHiied a 
courBo of BtuUy of two Knido.s, oyeh of which nHjillrcd ii year or nu)ro wt>rk 
Similar aupplementury claBweB fyr Iki.vh wore In cxl?<tencc. Boow, lip. clt , 
pp. laa-l^O; Manual of the Hoard of Education, 1K70, pp. 120^127. 

UeiKjrt of CIO’ Superkiteiidenl, 1867, p. 24. The report eatlnmtiHl that 
there were about f.O(K) young ladles who would be glad to attend such h nor- 
mal apd htgh 0 <‘hool.” 

” Kiddle. Henry, loc. dt.. p. M 

Lawa of New York, 1809. cbnp. 437. 
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The new board- of education lield its first meetinj; on 
May 12, 1869. The question of tlu* estal)lishment of a 
norinul and high scIhh)! was one rtf the first to be taken up 
and was discussed for several weeks.^” On September 12, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

That i^specUil commlltee of jive 1),. np|M)lnted by tlio 
president of the board to make a fboroiigh eiaminution Into the whole 
luililie Hcboul system, wltti tbe view (>f a.s^TliiininK In wbat way a 
rwhiction of e.v|K>nditnre may Km elTeeied wltbont Imimlrin^' tbe elb 
cieney of tbe schools, and to r«‘iKirt at an early day Ibe result of sm-h 
an examination to the board." 

On October 6 the coiiimitbee appointed in accordance with 
this resolution made a c<»mprehensive report, from which the 
following is a (piotation : 

\ our , committee is of opinion that tbe construction and establish- 
ment of a <iaily normal .school would he a wi.se and economical 
measure and one that the wants of the ftreat system imperatively 
demand, A uniform 'sy si eiu of training for teachers Is essential to 
..blain a uniform system of Instruction. The pre.sent supideniealaTy 
.bi.s.se,s. more particularly In the female department, is Ibe only means 
of lining teu«hers for cdueatinK tbe ehildnm of our piddle s< hools. 


'»Ono inember of this board was William Wood, wbo.so aervl.-OR to the 
HI bool Hystoni ot the city, and eBiieclnlty to the Normal Colloio were iui out 
HlHiidlriK that a brief Bketch of hla life Is not out of iilace Ili> woh Ih rn h. 
SiotlMMd In 1808 and educated at the IlnlverHltlea of (uitsKow and St A dmws 
e eiiKatjed In the mercaDtlle business In (Uhhkow and taler It. uieromd 
llarliiK emlKrnted to New York In 1844 he eiumKed In business and eventual Iv 
was made nm natter of the British :mi American Bunk. In 1S(!7 be 
from buHlneas and devoted the remainder of his life to nubile a.-rvice a iVo 
blojtraphy of Wllllnm Wood, paaalm. lie became conc?er e at m 

of nVyoVL^Kw^^ * * oxlstcd under the atnetoth sufface,^' 

“This li>d me to consider what could best be done to cure this slnte of 
affairs, and 1 arrived at the ceiiclaalon that the best and aafcai cur. was 
he tboroUKh education of the p.-ople. Ho 1 made up my mind thd • • • 

,,f ''J } ‘^”**i*^ *•’ P>'0"'«'e ‘he education of the peonle 

of the cjty If f Kot any openliiK • • • I made up iiiv mind to in rent u • 

proffered apfiolnlment to the board of education • • •« 84thouith bv no 

nieaiiH fond of schools or school work and determined that I Would tlioroimhlv 
HI ml V Ibe whole sy.slen,, so that, when I had fliilshed my reseiirches D, Imcl v 

» "xs •■■'."..I. »M I 

^ep Bchool In the city. Ibid., pp. 401--I02. But it was to Ili.. \c?niial 
toilette that be especbiUy devoted his efforts. ‘ 

nf ih« the commlltee lui tbe c.ire, t-'overninent. and niiint’emeiii 

2ll X-mbT ‘‘wfttfm.y hl*^ luHllM.tlon at all times and avalnst 

V. r .i!' . ..Without Ids (Treat Inauence Ixfore the Imard nml 

efore the aonernl public. It Is doubtful if the ccdlege could have lieen '.s ah 
llshed St an, and, even If established, it could have arisen almvY l e Lirk o^ 

ro|,:'i;;“'y8P4''nT' '■r.ml.leld ..f tlfe N.''?...?.! 

After servlnit repeat^ly as a meralter and na president of the Itonrd of 

* Woort. 01). cit.. pr>. 

“‘‘PO’’* ot t^tfresldent of the Normal Colleite. 1875. p 50 This 
fKL “ ^Mpinent an accotmt 6f the exercises at I L lay Ini of 

made " ^ora this that the gu.itnllon ia 
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and vei inad*HHHitt'ly carrii's out tbo viows of our ttost e<hicntor--'. 
Inji»:inurh as the stun of $l(Kl.0tK) has already been set apart fur tli" 
enKlion of n suilolile tjkildiiig for the purpose of a | daily normal 
seliotd, it is ihoutrlit tliat pronIpt~ notioti should ho had in this direc- 
tion. lax'anse this institute will obviate the lUM'essity of maintainiru: 
54 snppleinentary classes iirid the- exitcAses attendiii}; tlieiu.'^^^ 

Oti Octnl>or 20 so much of the report as roncerned tin' 
daily imnnal scluHtl wa.s reforml jlo the (’ 01111111(100 on nor- 
mal, evt^uin«r. and culorod scliools, which roportod on Xovom- 
bor 17 in favor of ej-Uiblishing a daily nomnil school for 
fonijilos. and rocomniondod takinp; a lease on the promi.ses 
at tho southeast corner of Broadway' and PSirty-fourtli 
Street for tonijtorary (piarturs, and the appointment of 
Thomas Hunter as president, and Arthur H. Dundon a> 
vice jirositlont of the new institution.'’’^ The report of the 
committee was unanimously adopted by the board ‘‘ and 
bydaws were passed fornially estahlishinp the normal and 
hic'^l seliotd.^’' President Hunter and Vii’c IVesident Duruloh 
were s<>nt to visit similar institutions in ntii^hlxVint; cities, 
in order to obtain .suggestions for the organization of the 
new .school. , 


TllK NORMAL CUU.VXIK FROM ISTO 1() IS.'vS 


The normal and high school oponej on February 15. 1)^70, 
1,(IG8 students being admitted by competitive 'written exami- 
nation, to which were added during the coursi' of the year 37. 
making a total of l.lOo.-* Tlie faculty consisted of the presi- 
ilent. vice pn'sident, thn^ professors, 11 lady siHK'i intendent. 


'•^Qnnfotl IMii . pp. 

'f'lip ri'iiKonB urgod by the commUtPo wore tlint 8iidi nn liiNtitiit I i>m wtnild 
do nway with thp of HiippR*Qirntar>’ find thu8 promote tlu* 

effirlrncv of the grammnr Bchoob* by enRbllng: thorn to concoiitrato on tJioIr 
propor runottou ; tliat tho Inatniclion would bo bettor than that f^lvon in the 
vupploTDoiitury cliihscR ; and that rIih o tlio^proat majority of the students In 
tho supplemT^ntary clahtRoH wore oindUlnteH u»r pt>NltlonH as toacliers. a training 
1»ottor alianiod to* that profesHlon rould Ih‘ givon. Ihmrd of Kducation Uoport. 

p. BO. Mr. Hunter, ^v’ho wmr rocommi^dinl for nreeidoiTt. bad N^en very 
siiootHR^I principal of Ibihllc S('ho<ri No. H."». and Mr WiHKt In the course 
of his TtaltB to that school, had l^oconio much ImproHacd by his ability, and 
was tlndbtloRp rcRpunalblo for his aeloctlon for ’the now post. Wood. *ip. cit , 
p. 807. and pnaslm. 

Board of KductUion Report. 18011. p. 51 ; Annual Report of the I^ldent 
of the Normal CoUoiro. 18Tl.*p 9. , 

•Annual Report of the Pri^aldent, 1 R7B, p. 51. Manual of Board of Kdncn- 
•tfon. 1870, pn. 181-141. 

•They vUltod schoola In Ibrntoii. -Salem. Bfldjrc' water, Westflold. Allvany. 
tlawpgo. Trenton. l*hlladelphl«. and iwlt^nioro. and .IsBued a detailed report on 
the result of their Inveatlin* ’on. Report of^the ITosldent and Vice President 
of th® Normal and llfgh 8c. d. » . 

Annual Report. 1S70, p. B. Theae affdenta. reining largely from r>4 differ 
rnt supplementary toiiraes, formed a heter(»g»‘neoiip roaaa and gave the faculty 
» gTfat deal of difficulty )o clagalfylng thi ni. 
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and teachers of penmanship, stenography, hook keep in<:. froe- 
hami drawni};, calisthenics, and nuisie.-'* 

A 3-year coui'se of study (introductory, sophomore, and 
senior years) was provided, including the following sub- 
jects: Spelling, writing from dictation, drawing, jx'nman- 
ship, bookkeeping, ancient and modern hi.stoVy, Latin, 
french, German, algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, as- 
t Hinoni^ , I hetoric, clu’inistry, pliysics, physiology, et vinology, 
composition, music. English literature, zoology, civil policy. ’ 
trigonometry, mineralogy, and intellectual philosophy. The 
.second half of the third year was'^devotod largely to n'views 
and to professional work, including theory of teaching, dis- 
cussions on methods of instruction, and practice teaching in 
the training .school, which had been established in connection 
with the institution.*® 

It will be seen that the institution offered a broad courst* 
of .study. From tlie beginning President Hunter insisted 
that prospec'tive te.icher needed not onIt*^i training in 
the s^nce and art of teaching but a broad, liberal educa- 
titln,*® and the pohcv of the school ha.s always been to give 
thi.s type of training. In the profe.ssional field, the school 
showetl that it was in touch with the educational movements 
of the time by giving to training in object teaching a proni- 
immt place. A graduate of the 0.swego Normal School was 
secured for this work. The kindergarten .system was intro- 
duced into the nioilel primary' school.®' 

In the meantime the-work of s(*curing a i>ermanent build- 
ing was going forward. The legi.slature. of 1870 authorized 
tire commissioners of the .sinking fund of the citv to a.s.sign 
to the boartl of ediieation as a site foe the school such prop- 
erty of the city as they thought desirabk^ nortli of Fortieth 
Street, and directed that the name of the si'hool be changed 
to the “ Normal College of the Cit v of New York" 

The block bounded by Fourth and Ix'xington Avenue.s, 
Sixty^ighlh and Sixty-ninth Stre<'ts, wa.s selected and ap- 


or 


‘•Maniinl of fho Board of EdarflHon 1870. pp lBB-134 

P U-\2; Manual of Board 

KduraMon, 18<0, pnKSlm 

•Annual Ko|»ort. 187B. p. 55 * 

"Annual Roport. lRTO pp^ »-ft. In June, 1870. within B montba of tho 
opening of the aohCKiI. tbo flnit rlaaa. nnmboring 97. wna irradantwl Ihlri n rt 
-l.aw* of Now York. lH70r. chap 38.1. This law alBo nuthorl*,™ the "inonUI 
tufp of |I50.(M>0 fgr the ore^otjon of a bullilinjr The followlnic 
Ipglalatiirp approprintoil an additlonn! 1200.000 for tho bulldlna Lawr ISTi 
chap. 692. ** 
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proved by the commissioners of the sinkinjj fund, and the 
‘erection of the building started. The corner .stone was laid 
on March Ih, 1S72, and the building was completed and 
occupied in September, IS7;>, and foriuallv dedicated with 
elaborskte ceremonies on Octolx'r 29.*^^ 

-From tjie In^grinning the institution attracted large nuiu- 
Im'cs of students. All the su|ipleiuentary classes in the girl>' 
grammar schools were transferred to it. and the training of 
women teachers for the schools of the city was. confined to 
the new institution. In a short time the schools were suj)- 
plietl with a largo number of better-eipiipjied teachers than 
they had had before and within a few Years the supply ex- 
ceeded the demand.-'’^ 

In 1^77 began the jiroces.s of raising the standards of the 
.school, which was not to stop until a full college course, 
based on a .standard high-.school course was established. 
The admission requirements were raised,*® and in 1879, at the 
earnest recommendation of the president, arid in spite of 
much opposition on the part of parents and others, the course 
of study was extended to four years. The extra year pro- 
vided for additional work in aca<lemic subjects as well ns in 
profe.ssional courses.** 


THE N()R.MA!> COLLEOF: AS A DKOREK GKANTINO 
INSTITITTIOX, 188H-1914 

In 1888 a new era began in the history of the college, for 
in that year, at the, request of the board of education, the 
legislature chartered it as and distinct body cor- 

porate with the full powers and privileges of a college ac- 
cording to tl^e lawfi of the State. It was placed under the 
control of a board of trustees consisting of the members 
of the board of e<lucation and the jiresident of the col- 

JL 

^Anm^Hl Roport, 1875, p. 49; IVdlration of 'rtit* Konnnl Tolltyo, p. 5. Soon 
HfterwanlM the tralninit Rohool wan movptl to the UilltllnR on I^*xliiKton 

Avenue, adjacent to the main bulIdliiK 

I’almer, op, clt.. p. ?128 ; Annual Keport. 1870. p 40. In 1874 the colb'jte 
eatnl>ll8h»‘d a Snturdny normal nchool for women teacliert lii aen lre ; In 1875 a 
hy-lnw of the l>oard of I'duratlon r*'QUln^l all with leaa than (wo yrars’ 
experience to attend. AnnuMl reinirt of (he Normal College. 1874, p. 12 : 
187f». p 40. 

» Ibid., 1878. p. 38; 1879, pn. 42-13; 1880, pp. 10-16 At the aame time 
the Saturday rlauBci were abolished an an oxtra expeiine. / Ibhl.. pp. 21-22. 
The fourth year did not become ohlljcntory until 1882. In hla reiH>rt for that 
year (p. 12) the president' atated that the 4 year ctiurae had proved auccoaarul. 

*• Ibid . 1883, p. 18; 1884. pp 19-20. Thla la evidence that the collejfe waa 
re^rarded by Ita atudenta, .not only na a teacher-tralnloK Inatltutlon but as a 
means of acquiring a lll>eral education. 
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lofrc. ex officio. The trustee? were directed to ‘'continue 
to furni.di throu^rh the Normal Collefre of the City of New 
\ ork the benefit of education gratuitously to grirls who liave 
been pupils in the common schools of said city and count»v 
for a time to be regulated by the board of tru.stees of saiil 
college, and to all otluT gfii'Is who are actual residents of 
^aid cit^ and county and who are (|ualified to past; the re- 
'luited examination for admission, and to "give* normal in- 
structions in manual training for the conunon schools." Thev 
were given jiower to ” grant the usual degu'es and diplomas 
in the arts’* to th^se who coniplely4«a course of study. 

Under this law the trustees e.stablished two courses of 
study a normal course of four years, and a classical course 
of five years, leading to the bachelor of arts degree.^'*' The 
work of the first, year was the same for all. No eltictives 
were offered in either course, except that classical .students 
were permitted t<> substitute French or CJerman for Cireek.^" 

Duringthis period the movement for rai.sing the academic 
standards of the school, which had gotten under way in 
1ST7, continued. In 1897 the city established three high 
.scliools, one for boys, one for girls, and one coeducational. 
The work of the Xorinal College, which continued to admit 
students direct from the grammar schoohs, was brought into 
competition with tlie new scliools.^" 

As was noted in the account of the College of the City of 
New \ ork. throughout the country .secondary and collegiate 
courses were being more sharply differentiated. Under these 
circumstances both the State sujierintendent of public in- 
struction and the regents of the State university demandwl 
an extension of the time given to the courses, and the latter 
refiKsed to recognize the degrees of the institution until this 
was (lone.^^ j 

In 1898 a postgraduate course, '‘by which those who had 
complet<»d the 4-year nobmnl coufse could'obtain the bachelor 
of arts degree in two or^hree years, was e.stablished.''- Li 


” Lawg of Now York. 1S88. chijp 580. ' 

•■Annual Rep<»rt. 1888. i>p. 35-47. In 4*lno. 1802. the 
number, recelmt the bachelor of arts dt'glh'c. Ibid. 1892 d 
^ Palmer, op. clt., p. 189. 

^ Supra, p r>4. 

^ Annual Repojt. 1889, p. 13. Pn^Hldent Hunter had 


flrflt 

19. 


clasa. 


50 In 


iDPtided that the B your couriie tw made obilRntory for 

bad been done Ibid. 1894, p. 13; 1896, pp. li-14. * 

•■ADnual^ ReiH)rt, 1898, p. 13. 
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1901 the degree course was extended to six years, and in 1902 
the work was rw>rgani?;ed into three divisions, as 'follows; 

(1) A high-school depart ment, with a 3-year course, iden- 
tical w'ith t^iut of the New York and Brooklyn high schools; 

(2) a professional course of six years, inclutling the hi^h 
school, for those who wished to enter the teaching profession ; 
and (3) a collegiate course of seven years, including thelugh 
school, for students who were candidates for degrees. This 
actioti led to the provisional recognition of the degrees by the 
regents, and thus placed the graduates of the institution on a 
par with those of any other in seeking positions.^^ It was 
suggested that the high-.school department be abolished, since 
it was largely, duplicating the work of the city high schwls, 
but tlie board decided not to do this until it was more certain 
that the high schools would* furnish an adequate supply of 
studenhs.^^ 

In 1906 the normal course was abatuloned and all students 
were retjuired to take the 7-year college course. Those desir- 
ing to qualify for teachers’ certificates were permitted t» 
jplect the neces.sary professional subjects, and all obtained the 
bachelor of arts degree upon completing the course.** 
.Finally, in 1908, the course made a standard 4-year col- 
,lege course, ba.sed on a standard 4-year high-school course, 
‘and the degree was registered in full by the Regents.*'' 
Professional educational subjects were offered as electives 
in this coui-se. Thus the in.stitution which commenced op- 
erations in 1870 with a 3-year course based on that of the 
grammar school luul developed until it had become a staiul- 
ard college, with a standard preparatory department. 

Along with the extension of the course of study went a 
corresponding increase in faculty, enrollment, i and re- 
.sources. Between 1888 and 1913 the enrollment increased 
'-|rom 1,772 to 3,163, the teaching staff from 38 to 173, and 
the annual income from $J 18,500 to $449,9lK).*^ The original 
building proved to inadequate, and in 1896 a fifth .story 

‘■Annual Report. 1901, p. 1.1; Annual Report. 1902, pp. 12-13, 17. The 
hl>rti-8(iiool cmirat' wan alMo roco^nlred hy the n'K«*ntii. » 

♦■Ihld.. p. 18. The hiKh-achool or preparatory dopartmeut hn« been con- 
tinued to the prcBent, aUnouKh only a fraction of the collejflate atudenta aro 
reci'lved from It 
■* Ibid., 1906, p. 16. 

** Kejxirt. 1908, pp. 9—11. rbrovlalon was ma^ whereby Btudents of excep- 
tional ability might, by carrying a heavier achWule, complete the courae in 
leaa time? but never In leaa than three years. ‘'Most of the studenta contlnui*d 
to take the pedagogical aubjects and thus to qualify for teachers’ certlflcaiOH 
■’Statistics from Heporta of the United Statea Commlasloner of DducatloB 
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was added to it. In 1013 the first unit of a new huildiiu; 
designed to occupy the site of the original one was com-* 
pleted and occupied."’* 

In 19(H) President Hunter, who liad guided the affairs of 
tho college with great ability and great energy from its be* 
ginning, retireil and was made president emeritus."** On 
May 4, ItHlS. Dr. George S. Davis, an ahunnus of City Col- 
lege. was inaugurated president and served throughout this 
period. 

As already stated, from the k'ginning the institution had 
aini^ to furnish a well-rounded liberal education, and had 
been attended by many who hairno intention of enti;ring 
the teaching profession as the only means available to them 
» for the pursuit of higher studies. After the full recognition 
of its collegiate status in 11)08, the nurnlier of such .sriidents 
increased. Under these circumstances the name Normal 
College hecameidncreasinglv inappropriate and misleading, 
and .agitation for a change- in name was started by alumnae 
and friends of the institution.''* This resulted in 1914 in 
the pas.sage of an act, changing the name to Hunter College 
of the City of Now Vork. in honor of the first president." 


HU.VTER ('OLLKGE OF THE CltY OF NEW YORK 
SINCE l‘U4 

Tho first event of importance in the hisfbry of the college 
under the new name was a change in the metiiod of selecting 
tlu' trustees. It will be recalled that it was originally con- 
trolled by the board of education and that the charter of 1S8H 
provideibthat the mendiers of the board of e«lncation and 
the president of (he college should Ih> the trustees e.x ollicio. 
During the following years it was at various tiuio.s suggested 
^ and urged that the in.stitutioii could Ix' better managed if 
it were under a hoard whose nieitibers were not also burdened 
with the heavy duties of managing the public sch(X>ls of 
the city.'- In 1915 t he'se'parate boaiul was established. \ " 


^nl Report, >j), 17. Thl.-* plan has now la-cu infra. 


•' ,Ar 

P. T«. \ 

“I* p 7 

« ibW laos.' p 20 

" I.awi of Now Vork. 1914. chap. 115. 

“In ,1002 Prosldent Hunter was of tho' opinion that “ In the prcoont iitnto 
of tranaltlon It was DPooBwary to have the aamo men rbarm-d with both the 
nornial college and the public achool*. Annual Report. iWj d II Cltv 

L^ard' m 1900,* ' "* ‘*’® been kGoS a separate 
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law j)a.'->cd that j'ear provided that the college should he 
under the contnd of a board of trusttH's consisting of nine 
citizens (>f the city appointed by the mayor for 9-year torin.', 
one expiring each year, aiul the president of the board of 
ethicat ion and the president of the cidlege, ex officio.'’^ Under 
the new name and the- new Iniard the expansivui of tlie work 
of the colleire has continued, the ino>t important stejis havin<: 
iH'en the establishment <tf a summer s' IumiI and of extension 
and yvening cour-es. The summer school for the special 
benefit of teachers was starteil in 1916 and ha^ continued to 
the present with a continually increasing enrollment. 

Cin^'ollege had inaugurated extension courses for teach- 
ers in and evening coutves in 19(i9. The women of the 
city began to demand such cour.ses. and in 1917 they were 
startetl by Hunter College. As in the ca.se of the sister 
institution, these* grew rapidly and soon came to constitute 
one of the most impoilant phases of the work of the 
college. ■'* 

In 192b President Davis retired and Dr. James M. KieVan. 
who had bwii j)rofes.sor of philosophy and eilucation and 
ilean of the college, was made acting jiresident. He became 
president ip the spring of 1929. ' 


*-* Iaw«; I'f N« w York. rhap. r>U). 

For an nwount uf rii'cnt e\t*nls afft-iting Ilunur College, f^cc Infni, 
Cbap. VI. 





CnAm:K V 

THK BOARD OR HKillKH EDUCATION AND 
HKOOKLAX COLLEGE 

With the great commercial developinent of the city dur- 
ing; the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries many 
of the residential areas of Manhattan were taken oyer by 
hu.-'iness lull Idin^s. Brooklyn became the' most |>o{)ulous 
boreuigh of the city, the boroug’h having the largest iiigh- 
school enrollment, and consequently the one having the 
largest munlH-r of candidates for admission to City-amh 
Ilunter Colleges. I hese institutions, however, were not 
located so as to be readily accc.-sible to niost of the resi- 
dential districts of Brooklyn. • Xlii.-. \^s especially true of 
City College after its removal in 1907 to Washington 
Heights in the northern part of Manhattan. Many students 
had to spend 2 or d hours a day going back ami forth.’ 

Moreover, the buildings and e'quij)ment of the existing 
institutions were altogether inadt'quate to take care of all 
those who sought admission, ami the pidicy of re.stricted 
, enrollimuit had to l>e enforced. The consecpienco was that 
hundreds of worthy Ixiys and girls weix* * Icept out, ^simply 
because there was no room for them.* 

As a result of thes«' conditions tJiere devolo|)ed an agita- 
tion on the part of Brooklyn residents for either a bramh 
of C'ity College or an independent municipal college in their 
own bor(»ugh.’ The evening se.ssion cviiter e.stablished in 
y^Brotvklyn by City’ Cidlege apd the extensic^j-^enter conducted 
there by Hunter College mot the situat ion'-ftB^’ in part, since 
their «]uipment did not p>ermit offering of many of the 
nemled courses.^ , . 

In 1924 the agitation for a college center in Brooklyn was 
renewed under the leadership of two former presidents of 

* Now York Tlmen, R€i>(. 2H, 1^26. 

* Ihid.. Oct. 19. 1924 

> Ibid . Sept. 26. 1926. 

* Ibid., Oct 19, 1924- 

10074G* — 32- 
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the board of education.^ Some demanded the creation of a 
college entirely independent of City and Hunter Colleges. 
Dr. Fredeniek B. Robinson, of City College, succeeded in 
uniting all factions in siippijrt of a plan under which a 
Brooklyn college should lx* established as a part of Cif^' 
College, but with its own building and faculty.” 

A bill provitiing for this was drafted by Doctor Robinson 
and was indoiss'tl bv a |rreat coininittee of Brooklyn citirens 
under the chairmanship of Ralph Jonas, president of the 
Bi(M)klyn (’hainber of Commerce. It In'caine a law irr lltgO. 
ami made po>sible the opening of the. Brooklyn College 
Center. But Ix'fore the provisions of that law are examined 
another movement which contributed to its enactment should 
be traced briefly. 

During the early ^ears of the pre.sent century there «level- 
oped in the minds of certain officials of the city a questi«*n 
as to whether City College and the Normal College ought 
not to be consolidated in the interest of efficiency «nd econ- 
omy. In January, 11H)7. the mayor appointed a coilimission 
reprt“.senting the board of education, board of aldermen, the 
comptroller, and the board of trustees of City College, to 
study the question.’ ^ ^ 

The rea.sons for a closer union (but not for a complete 
<-<)nsolidation) of tlw? two colleges, as stated by Lee Kohns, 
a member of the City College board of trustees, and of the 
commission, were that it would tend to promote economy 
and efficiency of operation, to eliminate duplication, and to 
make positions on the college faculties more dignified.* 

The alumni of City College generally favored a closer 
coordination of the work of the two colleges under a central 
board of regents, but Ixdieved that, since each college had 
its distinct function and traditions, a con.solidation wouhl 
be harmful to both.® Tlie Annual Rc{)ort of the Normal 
College for 1907, although it did not oppose the govern men t 
of the two colleges by a common boarel of regents, likewise 


* Ibid loc cit For fiirthrr Infonnntlon conr^rnlnK thla HpUatlnn alao 
8< hi>ol and 2 : Oct. 26. 1924; Itaookl) n 4«nlly Kagle. Nov. 10 

and L)«'c. 4. 1926. . , . * * wc v ir 

•Solomon. Loo M. “ CUy Colloge Inducts a now pn*aidont. New ^nrk 

Timea Mngailne, May 0,-^1928. P 9. 

’City College Quarterly. 3 : 2fK), Hecember. 190i . n 

«Kohn». Lee. “The Union of the iolleges ‘ City College Quarterly. 3; U7- 
137, September, 1907. 

®CUy College Quarterly, 3 ; 21H]^210. December, UH)7. 
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opposed complete union on the {rround that the two mstitii- 
tions were so different that it would work hiirm to both ** and 
the idea of (•(H'dueation is particularly iviiUjifnant to the 
people of the city. ' ' • 

The law of llhiC. in which .the inovenient for a collejje 
center in Hrrxiklyn anti that for a closer coordination of 
the work of the exi.stinp- coIleiEre,s found expression. althou«:h 
jreneral in 1(^111. by its terms apjilies only to New York ('itv. 

A hoard of lilRher ediicntton is liorehy (>stiihl islKNl In each city of 
the State of a poimlHtion of l.OOO.tKlO or more in wtiich. at tlie time' 
tilts artir-le takes efTwt, there art* nmlntained public Ih'titutions of 
higher hoirnNuf which cunfer degrrt'es. which arc supporttai out of 
|)Uhlic fuiid.s. ami wliith ar«‘ under the <‘i)iitroi of separate hoard.s of 
trustees. The .snid board of education nf the said (dty shall g>'vern ’ 
nnd adininisler _that part of the puldic school sy.slem witliin the city 
which l.s of coMegiat^ gnidc and which leads t«> academic, itTlinlcal. 
nnd professlona' ’ es. 


The new ho as to consist of the menilx'rs of the hoards 
of the existing collepes wdio were appointed by the mayor 
and, in addition, three unattached persons appointed by the 
mayor for 9-year terms, expiring alternately. The first 
three Mriattached persons appointed were to !>«» resitlents of 
that borough having the largest public high-school enroll- 
ment at the time the act webtinto effect — that is. Rr'ooklvn — 
and future appointments were to made so that the Iniard 
as a whole should represent all boroughs in proportion, 
roughly, to their population. 

The board of higher education was to he a 'separate and 
di.stinct body corporate, and the institutions conducted by it 
were to be part of the c'omiuon-school system of the State 
and subject to the visitation of the regents. Not later than 
three years from the time the law went into effect (.Vpril 
ir>, l!)'2t>).the trustees of the existing colleges w’ere required 
to turn <iver control of their rcs{>ective institutions to the 
netv board, and they might do sq^. at any previous time. 
After this unification took placMh^ work of all was reipiired 
to be conducted under the general name and title of the 
college of the city in which Jotated (the College of the 
C’ity of New York), but each* unit was to have a distinctive 
designation. 
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Tlio board was authorized to ))rovide colle<iiate education 
ns weH as technical, |)rofessir)nal, and special courses of 
stinly for qualified residents of the city and to frraiit the 
dejrrees already ^ranted or any oHiers authorized by tin* 
regents. It was <riven power to s»‘t uj) new <»‘nters o’tmstruc 
tion, either as divisions of oQe or more <i'f the existing iiisti- 
liitions or as di>tinctive educational units, atul the same 
ii<rbts as the hoanl of education to acquire sites, buildings, 
and eiiuipin'ent. ” As soon as possible after organization 
the hoard sliall select a suitable site for an educational unit 
or center under its control and administration in the borough 
of the city which has the largest |iuhlic hieli-school registra- 
tion at the tinu' this article takes (dlect 1 Hrooklyn]. ’ " 

In accordance with this act the hoard of higher education 
was Ortianizetl iuimediatelv. The neeil of Itrooklvu was so 
. pressinj; that the board did not wait until a site could he 
secure<i^^and a jieruianeut colh'pe estphlisheil hut iuunediately 
. lie^an to look about for a teinjuirary location. Eight floors 
in an office building were renteil, a staff of teacher^supplieil 
by City and Hunter Colleges, and on September 24, 192d, 
the Brooklyn cent r offering work of the first two college 
’ years was opened for students. While both men and women 
were enrolled, separate classrooms and .separate faculties 
(suiqilied respectively by City and Hunter Colleges) were 
provided. 

In Ajiril, 1929, in accordance with the law of 102G, the 
board of higher education formally took over the functions 
of the two older hoards and the latter ceaseil to exist. As 
the cor])oration resulting from the union of the older ones 
was by law entitled “ the College of the City of New York." 
the college unit formerly bearing that name, was gi^en the 
name of the City College, while Huntier Gdlege was retained 

the nai^e of the unite for women. 

Since that date all public higher education in the city has 
been administered by the ivew board. Under its direction 
continued expansion has taken place. A pew site in. the 
Bronx has been secured for Hunter College and the first of 
14 projected buildings has been erected and is now occupied. 
The original building of the City Gdlege at Twenty-third 


er|c 
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Street and Lexington Avenue has been razed and a new IG- 
story'building is under construction. The first eiel)t floors 
liave been completed and are now in ust* by the students of 
the Sch(M)l of Busitiess and Civic Administration. Each 
of the two colle^'es have centers for eveniiijLj and extension 
Courses in the different laamjehs of the city which train in 
_ the afTfrreeate many thousands of students emdi year, 
s 'I’he most ini|K»rtant recent development is the establi.sh- 

ment of Brooklyn Colle^'e, coordinate with the two older 
institutions.' I'hc center established in Brooklyn in Se]>- 
teinber, Ih'iG, expanded rapidly -and l)V was .oc- 

ciipyin*; rente<l (piarters in .several down-town buildiiifis. 

It met the demand for improved educational facilities for 
Brooklyn partially but not completely. Those who had 
coi^tpleteil the work (>f the fii’st two year,s still had to ^o tit 
.Manhattan to attend City..<ir Hunter College, an<l the de- 
mand for a complete college unit continmal. Accordingly, 
the board of higher education on April UKIO, establi.shed 
the Brttoklyn C’ollege of the College of the City of New 
York, and apjtointed as president Dr. William .\. Boyland. 
who had been for a number of years as.sociate superintendent 
of school.s.'- ^ 

The new college oi>ened in September with an «‘nrollment 
of about 2,8tV) in the regular day .sessions and alxmt 5,000 
ill the evening se.ssions. For the first semester, work wa.s 
offered for the first two years only, but the. work of the 
junior atul senior years i.s being added gradually, and it is 
expected that w-itlun a short time a full 4-year college will 
be in operation. In the meantime an active search is lieing 
^ conducted for a permanent site, and it is hoped that the con- • 
.struction of the buildings will soon get under way.'^ Dur- 
ing 1050 the college ojx'rated under a joint budget of itunter 
and City Colleges; bi'ginning January 1. 1!)31, it is to have 

*• Vorf TImeH. Apr. ‘ja. 10.10. It Is possible thni tills .irtlon In eslnb 
IlHbiHK the colle>:e w>ih 8oiiiewhd( l^awtentMl by the olTortH of the city ndinlii- 
Istrntion to reorganize the ugencleH ftir higher education In the city On 
March 28 a hill w«r lotroduc^Hl In the New York liOKlslature to create the 
rnlvergity of th^ Oty of New York and tt» cooKolidate under Itn control nil 
puhllo liiKtltutlonR of higher lenrnlnj? In the elty except those devoteil excln 
wltely to the training of toacherR It rIro provided for Rocurliig n Riiltahle site 
for n college in Brooklyn. New York AHSemhIy Journal, IDMO. II. 1550; New 
York TlraeR, Mar. 1030. The bill wan Hiild to huve been Introduced at the 
direct instigation of Mayor Walker. It encountercHl a grent^eal of crltielRm 
find died in committee. A‘<Renihlv Journal, 19^U). pus.^lni : Senate JournaL ^ 
pvfliro; New York Times. Mar 29. 30. Apr, 6, 7. 8. 11. 23, 1,030. Y ^ 

New York Times, Sept. 14. 1930. 
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it,s own It. is expected lliat the collefie will eventu- 

ally ecjnal C’ity or Hunter Colle«x(‘s in size, and that as Hun- 
ter (’ollefX<‘ moves to the Bronx it will draw from lower 
Manhattan many students who formerly atteialo<l the older 
colleji;e.'‘ 

According to (he latest available figures, laeasured by the 
total number <tf resident students, (’ity CoUofre with an en- 
rollment of 24,7;V2 ranks third ainoiif; the hielier educational 
institutions in this country. Hunter's enrollment of lo.-HT 
f:iv(‘s it sixth rank. If to these liirtires the enrollment of 
Bjaaiklyn he added, the t<ital is 4M,()r>C. .\s (’olninhia 

University, (he next largest, has an enrollinent of :U.144, tin* 
institutions administered by the board <»f hiclnsr education 
constitute by far the lar<rest siiif^le projt'ct in higher educa- 
tion in thi.s country. In enrollment of re<ridar ful]-tinje 
students, City (\)lle{fe, with r),;il2, ri^i^s nineteenth, and 
Ihinter, with *4,014, twenty-fourth. The three taken to- 
gether (Broolijyn 2.912) rank third.'® 

TJic principle of separation of the sexes has been retained, 
with certain minor modifications in prit’tic'e.'* Oily College 
is open to men and Hunt(>r C'ollefre to women; Brooklyn Col- 
lefjje admits both men and women, hut '.separate classes and 
.sepiU'ate jidmini.strative divisions are maintained. Ela<'h of 
the three presidents is also a provost of the board of higher 
education. 

The following list of the schools included in C^itv College 
and the degrees granted gives some indication of tfie scope 
of its work : 

CoIIcf/r of Lihvnil Arin am/ Srirtu^'. — Bachelor of arts, bncholor of 
jind Imcbolor of «clonc(0»^ social science, 

Srho<tI of Technology . — C^hemical engineer, civil engineer, eltH'trical 
engineer, me<'hanl(‘al engineer, and liachelor of soioiicc In engineering. 

i^ohool of BuMinesH and Civu' Admini^tratwn. — Master of UusincsK 
administration and bachelor of business administration. 

School of Kdnratipn . — Bachelor of science in ediicnti4m and master 
of science in education. 

Hunter Collejro offers a less wide variety of courses than 
City College and, is not divided into collegt^s. Tlie regular 

^ vVpw York Tlm«v Sept. 14. 1930. jgk 

The -ftfipirps for City and Hunter ('oIIckph are taken from the rompllfTtlon 
made by Pcan Raymond VValtpra, of Sw«rtbmore and publiahed In 

School and Society, 32 : T91-793, IVc. 13, 1930. The fiffurea for Brooklyn 
are fmra a recent letter f^om ite reglatrar. 

^ See Mupra, px 00 — 
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(lav session loads to tlio d('‘:ivo of bacliolor of arts only, 
wlnl(‘ students in the (‘vcuiin^jr and (‘xtiuision Mvssions may 
s(‘rnro tho folI()win<r d<^(r,vrs : Harholor ofarts, harlu^lor of 

sr7(‘nc(* in edu(‘atuj*t;> master of arts, and niastor of arts in 
(‘ducat ion. 

In addition to tlu‘ work l(‘adin;jf tx> d(‘^r(‘<‘s (uk'Ii institution 
offcus a ^rnuit many cours(*s do^if^iu'd to nu'et th(‘ ik‘(mIs of 
noinnatricpilat(‘d studimts. d’licsc arc trivon cinolly in the 
(‘V(‘uin<^ session of ( ity and Hr(^)kl\^i (V)llo^es, and tli(‘ (»V(‘- 
nine, and (‘xtiuision si^ssious o f Hiintor Con»‘<r«‘. riu'so >-(‘s- 
sioiis at(> nlso hy many imitriciilatvd studmits. As 

[)n‘vioiisly racli of (Ik* (wo (tldor institutions n*(ains 

its prcpaiidory dofiartnicnt. 
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Chaptf.k VI 

THE UNIVERSTTY OF 

KI>lTATlONAL rONOrriONS TN CINCINNATI DURING 'IIIK 
FIRST HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

C'inrinnati was first settled in 1788 ai\d developed rapidly 
into an important center of learning, culture, and educa- 
tional effort. As early as 1806 an association was formed 
for the purpose of establishing a Cincinnati university. 
The following year this association received a charter and 
the right to raise by lottery a sum not exceeding $6,000.’ 
With the money raised by the sale of lottery tickets a wooden 
budding was erected. It blew dow'n in 1809, and in the 
effort to reconstruct it so many misfortunes were encountered 
that the promoters became discouraged and gave up the 
project.*^ 

In 1814 an association was formed to conduct a Lan- 
castrian school, and on February 4, 1815, this s^-hool was 
chartered as the Cincinnati Lancaster Seminary.® It was 
opened the following month and within a fortnight had an 
enrollment of 420.® In 1819 the seminary was rechartered 
as the Cincinnati College, the trustees of which were given 
powey tt) confer “ all or any degrees usually conferred in any 
college or university in the United States.” ® College classes 
were soon started and continued until 1825, when the trustees 
found it necessary, on account of the prevailing busine^ 
depression and the competition of the newly established 
Miami University at Oxford, to discontinue college instruc- 
tion. Later the Lancastrian Seminary, which had continued 
as a department of the college, was also susjiended.® ^ arious 

•0«w, ^l^l'nnatl, the Queen City, p 224. 

’?eMbVe*’v^. IL" Bl2fnnlnwi of Literary Culture In the Ohio Valtey. p. 179. 

•Ohio Lawi, XVII. 46 qa « ifi 

•Cn]i^logue of Cincinnati College. .a830-36. p. 10. 
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efforts were made to revive tlie collefre but without success, 
and it remained inactive until 1S34.. 

Early in the same year that the Cincinnati College wn> 
established Dr. Daniel Drake asked and received from the 
legislature a charter for the Medical College of Ohio at 
C'lncinnati, and the folhcvmg year it was opened for stu- 
dents.' In 1824 liie Hughes bequest and in 1826 the Wood- 
ward deed of trust were made, each of which was for the 
purpose of establishing a free school for the education of 
poor children.® In 1829 Cincinnati secured a school charter, 
which for the first time in the history of the State provided 
for an organized, tax-supported system of free common 
schools.® 

It was in Cincinnati that the Western Academic Insti- 
tute and Board of Education were organized in 1829 as a 
more or less local educational association, and it was on the 
initiative of this association that “the first general conven- 
tion of the teachers of the western country was called in 
1831.” This convention organized the Western Literary 
Institute and College of Professional Teachers.*® This Col- 
lege of Teachers held annual meetings at Cincinnati for 
a number of years and be<-ame one of the most important 
among the early educational associations in this country.** 

In 18J14 the trustees of Cincinnati College, which had 
been inactive since 1825, established a medical department, 
and the following year opened law and literary (liberal 
arts) departments.** Within a fe\v years, however, the 
exercises of the college, except for the law department, were 
suspended and the building was rented for other purposes.*’ 

Cincinnati early became an important center of the move- 
ment for adult education, which was so active in the United 
States in the second quarter of the century. The Ohio Mo- 



•Ohio Laws, XVII, 87; Drake, B., and MannOrhl, E. D. ClDoInnnti in 1820, 
p. 40. 

^ Keport of tho Sperlal Committee on the Vnlveraity Project, pn. 10, 15. 
Thette two Klfta have eventuated In the (lufchea and Woodward HIkh Schoola, 
which to day form a proiuliient part of the pubJIc-Bchool ayntein of the city. 

®Ohlo Lawts XXVI f: 33; Miller, K. A. HUtoiy of Educational l>e(^8lation In 
•Ohio from 1H03 to 1850, P-47. 

^ Tranaactlons of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the College of TeacherB, 
p. 3. 

^ In the late thlrtlei and early forties the association declined and about 
1845 died out. 

“Catalogue 'of the Cincinnati College, 1835-30, p. 17; Venable. Op. clt., 
178-79, 427-28. Dr. William U. McGuffey btH'ame prealdent of the college 
Id 1835. 

“Cist, Charles, Cincinnati In 1851, p. 00. 
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chanics’ Institute in that city was founded in 1828 and 
chartered in February, 1829,'^ while the Cincinnati Lyceum 
was the second to be incorporated in the State.'* 

Space is lacking to mention the many other educational 
institutions established in Cincinnati and its vicinity dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century. They include 
academies, seminarie,s, colleges, law schools, medical schools, 
and ilental schools.'* Enough has beep .said, however, to 
demonstrate that the p<'ople of the city from early timVs 
were keenly interested in learnings ‘ . 

The history of the Cincinnati Astronomical Society fur- 
nishes more striking evidence on this point than anV school 
or college. This society was organized in May, 1842, for 
the purpose of erecting and maintaining an observatory to 
carry on a.stronomical investigations. Its observatory was 
built by means of subscriptions of $25 each from some seven 
or eight hundred citizens." This is probably the fii-st time 
in history that an astronomical obs^Tvatory was built 
through popular subscription. 

CHARLES MoMICKEN AND THE MoMICKEN UNIVERSITY 

The present University of Cincinnati grew out of a bequest 
by Charles McMicken, a wealthy retired merchant of the 
city.** He contributed liberally to numerous philanthropic 
projects, especially the American Colonization Society, and 
was particularly interested in Farmers’ College, which was 
opened at College Hill, near Cincinnati, in 1847.^® But his 
chief interest for many years preceding his death was the 
founding of an institution of higher learning in Cincinnati. 
“This educational scheme had long been the single object 


History of the Schools of Cincinnati p. 204; Ohio Laws, XX\II. 92. 

“Ohio Laws, XXIX, 1J0; Miller, op. clt, pp. 174-7h. 

“ For a more complete account of tbeae Initltutlons, Foote. J. P. 

Schools of Cincinnati (Cincinnati : 1855). Drake and Manifleld reported In 
1826 that there were about 50 private achoola, academleM, and aemlnarlea. 
Op. clt., p. 43. 

First Annual Report of the Director of th^ Cincinnati Observatory, pp. 
39-40, 52-53. The observatory baa continued to the prcaent, having been 
merged with the Dnlveratly of Cincinnati In 1872. , _ V, i 

«Mr McMicken waa born of Scotch ancestry In Bucks County, Pa.. In 1782. 
Ills schooling was rather limited, although U does seem to have Included some 
study of civil englDeerlng. He taught a country school for several montha, 
but moat ef his life up to the age of 20 was aront on the farna. In 1802 he 
left home to seek hla fortune In the West, and arrived at Cincinnati In the 
spring of 1803. Within a few years he had become s successful merchant, 
and by 18.37, when he retired, he had accumulafed a large fortune. ^ waa 
never married (These facta have been nthered from Bhotwell. J. B. matory 
of the Schools of ancinnatl, pp. 210-220, and from the biography published 
sa an Introduction In The W^llf of Charles ^cMlcken, pp. 8-6.) — ' 
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of his life. On unfolding it, as he said, for the first time to 
his intijnate friend, f’. G. Cary, he informed hifn that he 
had labored since early manhood for its accomplishment.”*® 
. Upon his death in 1858 his will, which had been made in 
1855, was admitted to probate, and his plans for furthering 
higher education in Cincinnati became known to the public. 
The will, besides making a large numlier of specific bequests 
to relatives and others, contained the following provisions : 

X3JXT. navtnR long cberishwl tlie desire to f mnd an Institution 
where white boys and girls might be taught not only a knowIe<ige of 
their duties to their Creator and their fellow men. but ulso receive 
the benefit of a sound, thorough, and practical Kngllah wUicntiou. and 
such as might fit them for the active duties of life, as well as' Instruc- 
tion in the higher branches of knowledge, except denominational the- 
ology, to the extent that the same are now or may hereafter be taught 
in any of the secular colleges or universities of the highest grade In 
the country, I feel grateful to God that through His kind providence 
, I have been sufflcflently favored to gratify the desire of my heart 

I therefore give, devise, and bequeath to the dty of Cincinnati, and 
to its successors, fcfr the purpose of building, establishing, and mnla- 
tatning, as soon asi practical after my de«>a8e, two colleges for the 
education of white boys and girls all the following real and personal 
estate In trust forever, to wit ; • • • ” 

Certain of thi.s property was situated in Cincinnati, and 
the remainder in Louisiana. The latter was to be s<ild “ as 
soon as it may be deemed prudent,” but none of that in Cin- 
cinnati was to be sold. The two colleges were to be built on 
the property occupied by the testator as residence. The 
will continued : j' 

XXXVI. If after the full and complete organization and establl.sb- 
ment of the said institutions, and the admission "f as many pupils 
as, in the discretion of the said city should, for the puriHwes of edu- 
cation be received, there shall remain a suffleient surplus of funds, 
the .same shall be applleti In making suitable additional tmildlngs, and 
to the support of poor white mole and female orphans. nelUier of 
whose parents are living, and who are without any means of supi<ort, 
ami who may be admitted as pupils if not younger than 5 nor older 
than 12 years. 

The said orphans, shall receive a sound English cslucatlon, and 
where tbe talents of the child shall afford encouragement, he or she 
shall be transferred to the respective colleges [«Icl and shall, bo 
wlucated to the extent that I have provided in the thirty-first item 
of my w^ll. • • • • 

1 : 

•• Thf Will of Cliarlefl McMIcken, p. 5. 

• Ibid., p. 19. 
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XXXVII. The establishment of the rejculatlons necessary fo carry 
out the objects '»f my endowment I It'll ve to the wisdom and discretion 
o' he corporau* authorities of the city of (Mnclnnati, who shall have 
power to appoint directors of said institutions.** 

The will, aclniitt^l to probate on April 2, 1858, immed- 
iately aroused public interest.” The school board of the city, 
apparently uncertain as to whether the expression ‘^Cor- 
porate authorities of the city of Cincinnati ” referred to it 
or to the city council, on April 19, passed the fallowing 
lesolutions : 

tVTiereas, the late Charles McMicken by hi.s last will has givt*n the 
greater portion of ids estate to the city of Cincinnati, for tlie purpos4> 
<if building, establishing, and maintulnlng as s(k)ii as practicable 
after his decease, ‘Uwo colleges for the education of white boys and 
girls and by his will has left the e8tal)llshment of the regulations a d 
the appointment of directors necessary to carry out the leit of this 
will to the discretion of “the city [Wr] authorities of the said city.“ 

And Whereas, It Is highly ext)edlenr that measures be taken without 
delay, to determine upofi the acceptance of said trusts. Also wiiat 
branch of the city authorities Is to udmiRiater said trust, and to 
secure the property, and as early as practicable effect the noble 
design ot the testator; therefore, 

Resolved, That the city council be respectfully requeste<I to apiK)int 
a committee to confer with a like committee from this board con- 
cerning the preujises; and that a committee df three of this board, 


** The Will of Charles McMlcken. pp. S.'WlO. The peculiar featurt of this 
srill, of course. Is not that It made proTlsion for the endowment of collexeH. 
out that it left the property to the city and Tested the control and management 
in the corporate authorities of the city rather than in aome church or 
private agency. It la protxable that Mr. McMlcken, in providing for this 
dlspoaltioD of his property, was Influenct'd by the example of Stephen Girard, 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Girard's will, probat^ In 18.^1. left the hulk of his 
fortune, about |0, 000,000. ** unto the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of 
Philadelphia, their heirs and asilgna'* for the eatabllahment of a college for 
orphans. Although Mr. Olrard c^lea hla Institution a college, he designed It 
for orphans of from 6 to 18 years of age, and meant It to be a school of 
lower grade than the coUegea provided for by the McMlcken will. The prob 
able Influence of Olrard Is most clearly reflected In McMtcken'a provlalon for 
the training of orphans, if there should be sufficient funds after the estab- 
lishment of the cofleges. Each of these two wealthy merchants left (he bulk 
of his pmj>erty to the city and under the control of the city authorities ; each 
provided for poor white o^hans only (Olrard for gaale orphans, McMlcken for 
male and female) ; each forbade the acceptance of art orohan for rearing In 
the Institution until his parent or guirdlan had relinquished all coMrol over 
him ; each directed that the orphans should be bonnd out to some suitable oc 
cupatlon between the sgps of 14 and 18. ^ch, moreover manifested a strong 
dislike of sectarian teaching. Olrard so detested the excitements which clash- 
ing doctrines and sectarian controversy are so apt to produce,” that be required 
^ that DO ecclesinstic. missionary, or minister of any sect whatsoever shall 
ever bold or exercise any station or doty whatever in the said colle^. nor 
m shall any such person ever be admitted for any purpose, or as a visitor” 
within the college; McMlcken excluded ** denominational theology” from the 
subje^s to be taught In the colleges established by bis will (although not from 
the orphanage). (This comparison Is made from The Will of Charles McMlcken 
• nd the <Rrard Will as reprinted In Herrick, C. A. Stephen OtrarA Founder, 
pp. 174 198. " ^ 

» See ClDclxmatl Dally Gaaette, Apr. 8 , 1658. 
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for tJiat purpose, be now appoiiired. Also .that tlie city council l>e 
re<]uested to obtain the opinion of the city solicitor upon the points 
above menMoned.** 

The city council at its next meeting manifested mild re- 
sentment at what it evidently considered the officious action 
of the school board, but appointed the committee as re- 
quested by the latter.**. On the joint recommendation of 
the two committees the scho^d board on April 2G and the 
council on April 28 passed resolutions requesting the mayor 
to give notice to the McMicken executors that the city ac- 
cepted the devise in trust for the purposes specified and “ that 
the city authorities are ready to secure the donations and 
enter ui>on the discharge of the trust as soon a^the executors 
are prepared to enter into the necessary arrangements.” ** 

Many persons doubtless expected a college or university 
to be oj)cned immediaUdy, but -'rious difficulties were in 
the way. On June 15 suit was brought in the I'^nited States 
Circuit Court on behalf of'^tain heirs of Mr. McMicken 
to prevent the carrying out of the provisions of the will on 
the ground that the city had no right to accept such a trust. 
This suit (Perin v. Cary et al.) was finally appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, which on February 25, 1861, 
rendered a decision favorable to the city.** Suit was also 
brought in Louisiana to prevent the carrying out of the will 
so far as it applied to property situated in that State. In 
1860 the case was decided by the supreme court of that State 
adversely to Cincinnati on the ground that a bequest for 
the maintenance of colleges under the administration of a 
municipal corporation was invalid.*® By this decision prop- 
•erty worth almost half a million dollars was lost and tin* 
value of the whole bequest was reduced about one-half. 

In the meantime the council had, on December 12, 1859, 
passed an ordinance establishing the McMicken Universitv 
to carry out the terms of the wilk It provided that the in- 
stitution should be under the control of a board of seven 
directors, consisting of the mayor ex officiii and six members 
elected by council, the term of one expiring each year.** 

"Dally Oaiette, Apr. 20, 18B8. 

"Dally Oai«tt«. Apr. 22, 1808. 

"Dally Oaime. Apr. 27. 29 1868. 

"United Statea Heporta, XXIV, 465. 

^I^ulutana Annotated ReportaJ XV, 154. 

»Lawi aod Ordinaocea of the City of Clnciooatl (1866), Chap XLV 
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The directors took possession of the prop<*rty, but coukl 
do nothing: toward opening the university pending the final 
decision of the Perin suit. 

Even after the favorable decision in the Perin case diffi- 
culties continued. Most of the property was situated on 
or near Main Street, and with the growth of business west- 
ward rental values declined. Many of the buildings were 
old and dilapidated and required extensive repairs. The 
sale of the property was prohibited by terms of the will 
and leases for only short terms were permitted. Annuities 
had to be paid during the lifetime of certain individuals. 
'^Tliese factvS, together with conditions brought about by 
the Civil War, so reduced the available revenue as to render 
impos-sible the opening of the university. The directors, 
therefore, devoted their eflforts to the repair and improve- 
ment oi the property.** 

The directors intended to establish an institution which 
should be different from the traditional college. Instead 
of providing a fixed course of study, which all students 
would be required to pursue, they planned to proviile as 
many distinct and largely independent departments as their 
funds would permit, thus providing a freer choice of elec- 
tives and carrying out the provisions of the McMicken will 
by providing education “ for the active duties of life as well 
as in all higher branches of knowledge.” “ 

A voluntary ‘‘school of design,” opened in 1866 by tw<» 
artists working gratuitously, having been very successful, 
the directors decided in December, 1868, to ^tablish the 
McMicken school of drawing and design as thft first depart- 
ment of the university.** It was opened for students on 
January 11, 1869. Its purpose was to jirovide training in 
drawing and design as a type of vocational industrial 
trailing. 


■•Annual Report of tbe 
Annual Report of the Unlvera 
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torn of McMfcken Unlveralty, 1860, p. 319; 
of Cincinnati. 1872, p. 3. Up to 1872 Uir 
ftverage neT revenue from the property did not exceed $16,000 |ier year and 
durlnff iSl the expenaea actually exceeded the recelpta. Ibid., p. 12 ; Report 
of the DlVectora of McMicken Unlveriltj, 1861, p. 21. See al^ Taft, Alphonao, 
A Leetore on the Unlveralty of Cincinnati, Ita Alma. Needs, and Reaoiircea. 


p. 10. 

“ Annual Report, 1868-69, pp. 681-B80. 

“ Shotwell, Op. dt., p. 288- Five years earlier they had decided to conduct 
a free nlaht achool from November, 1868, to Merch, 1864. ** Little la known 

of the Tentnre, but It could not have been very aucceaaful. if It started at aU 
as tbe records are illeDt about It, and no one seema to nave ever been paid 
for teachlna; hence for several years McMicken Uulverlsty was merely a 
name." Ibid., ^ 288. 
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Tbe special object of Vhis school is the promotion of taste and design 
In the industrial arts ; an object in which the population and prosperity 
of this city are so intimately conccrne<l that, having at hand the 
gallery of art given to the university by th^ Ladies' Academy, the 
directors regarded It as one of the most appropriate modes of bolding 
out to the youth of the city Mr. McMicken’s cherished design of fitting 
them for the active duties of life.” 

Tlie vocational purpose of the school is repc'atedly empha- 
sized in the annual reports. For instance: 

We avail ourselves of the opportunity to repent that the speeial 
aim of this school Is the Improvement of the Industrial and oi)crative 
classes of our i>eople. by affording to all, who are capable of It, a 
tlu»rough technical and scientific education In art aud design, as 
applied to manufactures. The advantage aud profit which manufac- 
turers and muster mechanic's may derive by enconruglng their work- 
men and apprentices to attend the night school, would appear, if 
they will but try It. Schools of this character will soon assume 
the same importance In fhls country which they have always had 
in Europe; and they will be wise who soonest catch the Idea.** 

The school proved popular and night classes were soon 
added ; 120 students enrolled the first year,"® For a number 
of years sessions were held at Third and Main Streets, but 
in 1873 the school was moved into more commodious (juarters 
in the upper story of the Cincinnati College building,* *® 


During the decade of the sixties, as it becande increasingly 
evident that the McMicken estate alone would nut be sufficient 
to maintain a university as his will contemplated, a move- 
ment got under way for a union of various educational 
trusts in the city as a means of establishing a real university 
on an adequate financial basis. 


In this iiiovenieiit the wty council, the superintendent of 
schools, and the board of education played leading parts. 
During the winter of 1368-69 the council presented to the 
Ohio legislature a bill which, if it had liecome a law, would 
have authorized the council to set aside grounds for a uni- 
versity, and “ for the further endowment and maintenance of 


■Annaal Beport, 1808-09, pp. D84-S8S. 

“ UDiverilty of Clncinaatl. Annual Reports, 1874, p. 7. The flftlet. sixties, 
and eeventlea of the olneteeath centurv wltaeased a ^trona iaoy«*[n(‘nt In uir 
UDlt^gtatea for the Introduction of drawln«f into the public eWby" 

^ I?** Inaustrlal and commercial reaaona. See Anderson, L. F.’ UUtorj of 
Maohal and Induatrial School B)ducatlon, pp. 129-182. 

* Annual Reports, 1869-70. p. 89.x 

" ^nly«r«itjr of Cincinnati. Annual Reports, 1873, p. 6. 
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such university or colleges” to accept as trustee property 
held by any person or corporation for educational piuposes 
and to choose a board of directors for the management of 
the univei-sity. 'I'lie board of directors was to have power 
to confer the usual degrees.®^ 1'his bill was not acted Upon 
lor want of time. 

On the oiganization of the newly elected board of educa- 
tion in July, hSCH, its delegates to the Union Board of High 
(Schools were instructed to secure the consolidation of that 
board “ with the board of education proper, on some equi- 
table basis, with a view to establishing? a university as part 
of our educational system.” In December a committee of 
the board of education was appointed to-further this object.^® 
In his annual(#eport for 18G8-C9 John Hancock, superintend- 
ent of schools, recommended that the '' McMicken, Cincin- 
nati College, W(K)dward^ and Hughes funds” bo consoli- 
dated, with a view to establishing a university. He stressed 
in particular the value of such an institution in raising the 
cultural level of tlie city. 

As lovers of our fair city and her prosperity, we oupht never to 
lest salistied until we have ntade her the educational center of the 
Mlaslssippl Valley. We have a right to expert from her age ami 
IH)sitlon that she should l>ecome such. This university when estab 
lished, if conducted In the spirit of the pt'ople and the age, will be a 
pow'crful means of bringing about this desirable consummation.^ 

At the meeting of the board of education on December 28, 
1868, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas Uiere are In this city several educational Interests under 
public control, but each under different management ; and 

Whereas with these various institutions, and the great expend! 
of money for theth, we should have in this city a systepi of educu 
of the highest attainable character, hut which can not be done under 
the present dlaconnecled Interests ;-4*ferefore 

Resolved, With the view of consolidating the various educational 
interests of this city, embracing the “district and Intermediate 
schools,” the ” high schools/* “Cincinnati College,” “McMicken Uni- 
versity,” etc., under one management for their highest development, 
— ■ - ■ — “ " ■ ' 

^ This bill is reprinted in Report of the Special Conunlttee on the UnlvrrsUj 
Project, p. 01. 

•The union Hoard of High Schools was a body made up of delegates rep 
resenting the board of education, the Hughes fund, and the woodward founda- 
tion. 

• Report of the Hpeclal Committee on the University Project, p. 8. Ap^ 
parfiitly the plan was for the board of edift^tlon to take over entirely the 
work of maintaining the high schools and thus releaHC the Woodward aDti 
Hughes funds for the unlveralty. See Taft, op. clt., pp. 21 -^ 4 . 

^ Annual Report of the Ctoc\nnatl Common Aboola, 1868—69, pp. 76—78. 
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and to provide for a tborouftb and uniform course of Instractiou. 
that a committee of five be appointed • • • to Inquire Into and 

report at the earliest practicable day upon the general subject of 
education here, with special reference to the aforementioned, and 
also what additional legislation, if any, may be required to secure 
the same.® 

The committee appointed under these resolutions (upon 
whose appointment the committee which had been appointed 
earlier was discharged) drew up an elaborate and carefully 
documented report. It was dated June 30. 1869, but was 
issued and printed the following December. It set forth 
the history and status of the following educational trusts i 
Cincinnati Astronomical Society, Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, 
Farmers’ College, the Hifghes and Woodward funds, Cin- 
cinnati College, and the McMicken Fund. It recommended 
the union of as many as possible of these to form a “ Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati.” ** This university was to be free 
to all citizens of the city and open to others at a small an- 
nual tuition fee. It was to be under a university board con- 
sisting of the mayor, the president of the university, the 
president of the city council, and the president of the board 
of education ex officio, and 24 others elected for 6-year terms 
(four expiring each year) by the council or the board of 
education. The establishment of collegiate, law, medical, 
dental, astronomical, normal, musical, fine arts, and polv- 
technic departments, and such others as might from time'ltd 
time be deemed practicable was recommended.*’ 

The principal reasons urged for the establishment of such 
a university, in addition to the making effective existing 
provisions for education, were that it would democratize 
opportunity for higher education, would provide a center of 
culture from which the whole community would profit, and 
would have a beneficial influence on the public schools. 


Some of the fruits of such a university would be to draw together 
a group of literati whose influence would |>ernieate our whole com- 
munity. It would open the door of higher education to hundreds In 
our own midst who are now hopelertily excluded from the same. Its 
retroactive effect would infuse new life Into our whole school system. 
And let us hope that It would ^kindle that “ sacred flame/' which 


R^rlnted In Report of the SpeAal Committee, p. 4 . 

** Report of the Special Committee, pp. 5-00, pasalm. 
“ Report of the Special Committee, pp. 60-01. 
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High School, am] three out of the five teachers were mem- 
bers of the Woodward faculty. College classes in ancient 
and modertf languages, mathematics, chemistry, and physics 
were conducted ; 58 students were admitted, of whom 40 
were feinale.s.'^- 

During the following year the academic department was 
more fully" organized. Admission requirements were laid 
down, courses of study were prescribed, and temj)orary quar- 
ters were removed to the intermediate .school on Liberty 
Street.®®- The new building on the McMicken estate, for 
which the bond issue of 1872 was provided, was begun in 
1874 and ivas completed by September, 1875. In October 
the fully' organized academic department was housed there.®* 

The announcement of the academic department for the 
year 1875-7G shows three courses of study, each covering* 
four years, 15 hours per week, and leading to the degrees of 
bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, and civil engineer, 
respectively. Provision was made for special students who 
did not wish to take a 4-year course. Students were re- 
quired to be graduates of the high schools of Cincinnati 
or to possess equivalent qualifications, and in addition to pass 
an entrance examination. There was a faculty of seven 
and an enrollment in December, 1875, of 51.®® 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
FROM 1875 TO 1904 

The evolution of the University of Cincinnati from the 
simple form in which it existed in 1875 to the very nftich 
larger and more complex institution which it had beccJhie 
by the beginning of the twentieth century is too long and 
too complicated to be related here. Only the most important 
developments can be sketched. 

During this fieriod the sco[>e of the work offered was 
greatly broadened, through both the consolidation or affili- 
ation with it of other educational institutions and the ex- 
pansion of the work of the academic department. The union 
of the observatory with the university has already b^en 

“Annual Reports, lfi73. pp. 6-6. 

“Annual Reports, 1874. pp 4-6. 

“Annual Reports. 1875, p. 6. The board of directors decided tliat it would 
be more practicable, and not a perversion of the will of Mr, McMicken to bulM 
one bullulDK for both sexes Instead of eeparate buildings. T&ft, op. cit., p. 17. 

“Academic Department An noun cement. 187&-7G, pp. 7-8 and passim; An- 
nual Report. 1875, passim. 
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noted.'"® A step in fireparation for the expansion that was 
to follow was the transfer of the school of desi^i to the 
Cincinnati Museum. This school had been very [lopular 
and successful from the first, the enrollment increasing from 
120 in 1869-70 to 536 in 1876.^"^ But it was essentially an 
industrial art school and there was a feeling that it was 
somewhat out of place in a university, or at least that some 
^ther agency might conduct it to greater advantage. 

In the early eighties, as the need fot a new bui(iling be- 
came pressing, the question of the advisability of transfer- 
ring it to the Cincinnati Art Museum was raised. The 
direclors of the university were favorable to the transfer, 
but as there was gra\^ question as to the legality of such a 
procedure acbon was delayed.®® Nicholas Longworth, having 
agreed that if the school were transferred to the niiiseuin he 
would endow it liberally, and legislative authority having 
been secured, the transfer to the Cincinnati Museum As'^ 
sociation was effected in 1884.“» From that time to the 
jiresent the university, with one exception to be noted later,*® 
has devoted its energies entirely to work on the college anjfc 
university level. 

The attempt in the early seventies at the consolidation of 
various educational trusts not having succeeded, in 1886 a 
more successful effbrt was made to secure their educational 
affiliation w ith the uniyersity. Under this plan each was to 
retain its separate organization and the control of its 
property. 

In that 3’ear the clinical and pathological school of the 
Cincinnati Hospital, and in 1887 the Miami Medical College, 

' the Medical College of Ohio, and the Cincinnati College of 
Pharmacy affiliated.®^ Several institutions in the city, how- 
ever, refused to affiliate or cooperate in any way. 

In 1892 the general assejnbly passed an act for fhe con- 
solidation of Cincinnati College with Ahe university. The 
preamble stated that as fhe endowment of the former insti- 


" Snpra, p. 91. 

"Annual Reporta. 1874. p. 6; 1870. pp. 8-9. But the report for 1877 atatea 
tnat enrollment flgureg for thli department In reports of prevloua years were 
not accurate. It atatea tbe enrollment for 1877 as 865 (p. 7). In 1878 472 

werp pnrnllAH Thiil 1 HTfi oo *oio, 


ww enrolled. Ibid., 1878, p. 28. 

“Annual Reports 1882. p. 9; 1888. p. 10. 


pp. 9-14,' 17. 


aai nepons, looz. p. a; inss, p. lo. 

JOhIo Lawa, LXXXI, 2l4 ; Annual Beporta. 1884, 

^ Inira, p. Oo. 

Medical College was founded In 
1852, the M^lca^^^ College of OWo In 1820, and the Cincinnati College of Phar- 
These several nfflllatlooB gave tbe university a complete medical 
and phai-ma.'eutlcal dep&rtJDent. 
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High School, and three out of the five teachers were mem- 
bers of the Woodward faculty. College classes in ancient 
and modertf languages, mathematics, chemistry, and physics 
were conducted; 58 students were admitted, of whom 40 
w'cre females. 

During the following year the academic department was 
more fully organized. Admi.ssion requirements were laid 
■ down, courses of study were prescribed, and teii\i)orary quar- 
ters were removed to the intermediate school on Liberty 
Street.®*' The new building on the McMicken estate, for 
which the bond issue of 1872 was provided, was begun in 
“ 1874 and was completed by SeiUeinber, 1875. In October 

the fully organized academic department was housed therc.®‘ 

The announcement of the academic department for the 
year 1875-70 shows three courses of study, each covering * 
four years, 15 hours per week, and leading to the degrees of 
bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, and civil engineer, 
respectively. Provision was made for special students who 
did not wish to take a 4-year course. Students were re- 
quired to be graduates of the high schools of Cincinnati 
or to possess equivalent qualifications, and in addition to pass 
an entrance examination. There was a faculty of seven 
and an enrollment in December, 1875, of 51.” 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
FROM 1875 TO 1904 

The evolution of the University of Cincinnati from the 
simple form in which it existed in 1875 to the very nfhch 
larger and more complex institution which it had becdhie 
by the beginning of the twentieth century is too long and 
too complicated to be related here. Only the most important 
developments can be sketched. 

During this i>eriod the scojie of the work offered was 
greatly broadened, through both the consolidation or afiili- 
ation with it of other educational institutions and the ex- 
pansion of the work of the academic department. The union 
of the observatory with the university has already l^en 

“ Annual Reports, 1S73. pp. 5-6. 

“Annual Reports, 1874, pp. 4-6. 

“ Annual Rt porta, 1875, p. 6. The board of directors decided that It would 
be more practicable, and not a perversion of the will of Mr. McMicken to build 
one buildlua for both sexes Instead of separate buildings. TaTt, op. clt., p. 17. 

“Academic llepartmeiit Anuouncemeut, 1875-76, pp. 7-6 and passim; An- 
nual Report, 1875, passim. 
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noted. ® A step in preparation for the expansion that was 
to follow was the transfer of the school of desifni to the 
Cincinnati Museum. This school had been very j)opular 
and successful from the first, the enrollment increasing from 
120 'm 1869-70 to 536 in 1876.=’^ But it was essentially an 
industrial art school and there was a feeling that it was 
somewhat out of place in a university, or at least that some 
»4)ther agency might conduct it to greater advantage. 

In the early eighties, as the need fot a new buihliug be- 
came pressing, the question of the advisability of trairsfer- 
to the Cincinnati Art Museum was raised. The 
<Iire?lors of the university were favorable to the transfer, 
but as there was gra\^ question as to the legalitv of such a’ 
procedure action was delayed.*® Nicholas Longworth, having 
agreed that if the school were transferred to the muscmn he 
would endow it liberally, and legislative authority having 
been secured, the transfer to the Cincinnati Museum As- 
sociation was effected in 1884.'® From that time to the 
present the university, with one exception to be noted later,®® 
has devoted its energies entirely to work on the college an 
university level. 

The attempt in the early seventies at the consolidation of 
various educational trusts not having succeeded, in 1886 a 
more successful eflfbrt was made to secut-e their educational 
affiliation with the university. Under this plan each was to 
retain its separate organization and the control of its 
property. 

In that year the clinical and pathological school of the 
Cincinnati Hospital, and in 1887 the Miami Medical College, 
the Medical College of Ohio, and the Cincinnati College of 
Pharmacy affiliated.'^ Several institutions in the city, how- 
ever, refused to affiliate or cooperate in any way. 

In 1892 the general assembly passed an act for fhe con- 
solidation of Cincinnati College with 4he university. The 
preamble stated that as the endowment of the former insti- 




"Sopra. p. 91. 

" AniiMl Reports. 1874, p, 6 ; 1870. pp. 8-9. But the report for 1877 stnt 
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tution was not suflBcient to carry out the purposes of the 
original charter, in the opinion of the general assembly its 
union with the University of Cincinnati would be for the 
advantage of both institutions and of the public. The act, 
accordingly, amended the Cincinnati College charter of 1819 
so as to make the directors of the University of Cincinnati 
the trustees of the college.** The directors of the university 
in accordance with this act, demanded of the Cincinnati 
College trustees the surrender of their property. This was 
refused on the ground that the act of the legislature was 
unconstitutional and therefore void.** Suit was immediately 
brought to secure the property. The ca.se was carried to the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, which on March 12, 1895, rendered 
a decision adverse to the claims of the university.** 

In 1896 several steps in the process of expanding and 
integrating the work of the university took place. With a 
view to establishing a college of pharmacy as an organic 
part of the university the contract by which the Cincinnati 
College of Pharmacy was aflUiated was canceled.*® It was 
agreed by both the university authorities and those of the 
Medical College of Ohio that the interests of both institu- 
tions would be promoted if they were organically united. 
Accordingly, the general assembly passed an act placing 
the medical college under the control of the directors of the 
university.** 

On June 15 a law department of the university was cre- 
' ated, which began operations the following October on a 
self-sustaining basis.** The following^ear, on the initiative 
of the trustees of Cincinnati College, a contract was n^ade 
by which their law school was affiliated with the law de- 
partment of the university. Degrees were conferred by joint 
action of the two boards.** 

In 1901 courses in civil, mechanical, chemical, and electri- 
cal engineering were announced.** In connection with the 

• Ohio Lawn.. LaXXIX, 647. ClnciDDatl College, It will be remembered, had 
for many years malotalnod only a law department. 

** Annual Reports, 1892, d 9. 

•♦Ohio State Reporta, Lll, 876. 

* Annual Reports. 1896, p. 14. Thla was done with the conseDt of the latter \ 
InitltutloD. No eolieire of pbarmscy seems to have been established, however. 

•“Ohio Laws. XCll, 751-762. The clinical and pathological school became 
the department of clinical medicine of the College of Medicine. The other 
medical schoola bad withdrawn the preoeding year. i|g/iaal Reports, 1895, 
p. 41. w 

“^Annual Reports. 1896, p. 14. 

•“Annual Reports, 1897. pp. 14-15. y . 

•“Annoal Reports, 1900, p. 04; 1901, p. 84. 
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newly established department of engineering, the Technical 
^hool of Cincinnati was taken over by the directors. It 
. had been conducted for some 15 years through tne generosity 
of certain public-spirited citizens of the city; the directors 
agreed to continue it as a manual-training school until such 
time as manual training should be introduced into the public 
schools. Money for its operation was furnished by the 
friends of the school.^® 

While these 'Various departments were being added, the 
academic department (known after 1892 as the McMickgn 
College of Liberal Arts) wds expanding. A literary course 
leading to the degree of bachelor of letters and a philosophi- 
cal course leading to the degree of bachelor of philosophy 
were added in 18^9 and 1883, respectively. In 1879 a 2-year 
nondegree normal course was added.” In 1900 graduate 
work was more definitely organized and work for the doc- 
torate of philosophy offered for the first time.” 

This expansion of the work of the university, of course, 
meant a corresponding increase in enrollment, faculty, build- 
ings, equipment, and income. During this period the total 
enrollment increased from 45 to 1,457 and the faculty from 
7 to 186.” 

We have seen that in 18 <5 the academic department was 
housed in the newly completed building on the McMicken 
homestead. In ^uvembet, 1885, this building was badly 
damaged by tire, and while repairs were being made classes 
were held in the building of the Hebrew Union College at 
the invitation of that institution.^* Even before this time 
the question of the suitability of that site for the permanent 
home of the university had been raised. The rector of the 
university in his annual repo/t for 1884 said : 


The question as to what shall be done regarding the poor beating 
arrangements in the building • • • depends for Its answer upon 
another and larger one; to wit, whether or no the present building 


^ Annoal Reporti, 1901. pp. 6-7. In taktos orer this school the directors 
were do^Uew motlrafed by a detlre to proTide rxHl preparatory courses for 
iDfir engiDe€iing BtudeDtt. 

" Annual Reporta, 1^0, p. 1810 ; Annual Catalogue, 188S-S4, p. 26 The 
dlaconUnoed In 1886-86 and the phUosopbical course In 

n Annual Catalorae, 1000. pp. 62-68. There had been a small amoant of 
nad^te work earned on almost from, the earliest years of the academic 
uGpsi^fn^o 1 0 

” Reporta of United States CommUaloDer of BdocatloiL 
Annual Report!, 18S5|^pp. 1^13. 
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and present site are to be the permanent home of the anivemlty. 
This Is a subject which 1 wish to commend to the careful considera- 
tion of the board," 

In 1885 both the rector and the chairman of the board 
referred to the unsatisfactory character of the existing site.’* * 
The directors carefully considered the question of a change 
•in location and discussed several possible sites, but since Mr. 
McMicken’s will had specifically directed that the buildings 
should be erected on his homestead, they l»elieved that to 
make the change without a release from the McMicken heirs 
or the decree of a projier court would endanger their posses- 
sion of the property.” 

The evident need for a new site resulted, on October 22, 
1889, in an agreement between the mayor (acting in ac- 
cordance with an ordinance pas.ved by council on Septem- 
ber 20) and the directors whereby the city agreed to con- 
vey to the university some 43 acres of land at the southern 
end of Burnet Woods Park as a new site provided that 
within three years the construction of a main building for 
university purposes should be begun, and that within five 
years at least $100,000 should be expended on such building.’* 

Suit was commenced in the common pleas court for such 
a construction of the will as to permit the removal of the 
university. It was contested by the McMicken heirs, ap- 
pealed to the circuit court, .which decided in favor of the 
right of removal, and to the Supreme Court of Ohio, which 
on March 7, 1893, confirmed the decision without report.’* 

On April 20 council passed an ordinance providing for 
the issuing of $100,000 in bonds for a main building and its 
equipment.** The comer stone of MiMicken Hall, the new 
building, was laid on September 22, 1894. and the central 
portion was completed and occupied in September, 1895.*’ 



^Annoal Report*. 1884, P- ^ , , . w i. . i 

^AnDtul RemrU. 1885. pp. 5. 28-2X It U not Unprobrnble that the renewed 
efforta of the oniTersitjr In 1886 for a cooperatire aflUUtSon of other achooli 
with the DQlTeraity waa canaed Lo paft hj the inadeqnacj of the boUdinc and 
fToaoda. i 

** Annual Beporta, 1^. W. 5a. 

^ Ordinanee reprinted In Annual Repoita, 1884, pp. 24-26. 

Ohio Circuit Court Reports, VI. 1888 ; Weekly Law Bulletin, 29 : 168. 
Some oneation aa to the legality of the tranafer of the land to the anlreral^ 
barinn aiiaen. In 1882 an act waa aecored from the leflaUtnre aOrmlna the 
Dov? of the eonncll or the board of edncatfon to coorej public land to a 
banlcfpal anlTcrslty. Ohio Lawa, LXXXIX 250-251. 

* Annual Beporta, 188S, p. 11. ... ^ 

■ Annual B^mta. 1884, p. 12 ; 1885. pp. 8-8. The coopletlon of McMicken 
Hall made It poanible to ntUlae the old nuUdinc for the medi ca l department, 
which waa opened In 1886. 
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TTie construction of McMicken Hall was the first step in a 
program of building which continued through the period. 
It is impossible to give the details here; it must suffice to 
state that the value of the buildings and grounds of the 
university, as reported to the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation (now United States Office of Education) increased 
from $75,000 in 1876 to $1,250,000 in 1904. 

The expansion of the work of the university neces.«ntated 
enlarged financial support. The law of 1870 permitted the 
board of education to levy a one-tenth mill tax for univer- 
sity operating expenses.” The board having failed to make 
this levy in 1876, a law of 1878 made it mandatory so long as 
university bonds should be outstanding.” By a law enacted 
in 1893 the board of education was authorized, on applica- 
tion of the university directors, to levy a tax not to exceed 
three-tenths mill for genefiil university purp^jses, and was - 
required to levy from three-hundredths to five-hundredths 
mill for maintenance of the observatory.” In 19(* *2 this 
power and this duty were taken from the board of educa- 
tion and conferred on the “ Board of Legislation ” of the 
city.” In 1904 the statutes governing municipal universities 
in the State were amended by a comprehensive law. This 
;aw defined very carefully a municipal university, with the 
evident purpose of distinguishing clearly bet ween university 
and secondary school work. The taxation provisions, how- 
ever, remained unchanged.” Under these successive enact- 
ments the income of the university received from the city 
increased from $17,909 in 1875 to $66,128 in 1904.” 

The method of choosing the directors was changed several 
times during the period. The original charter of 1870 pro- 
vided that the board should consi'^ of fhe mayor ex officio 
and 18 citizenh appointed by council, of wh^m six were to 
be chosen from among persons nominated by the board of 
education.” In 1881 an amendment to this act provided that 
the 12 members not chosen on the nomination of the board 
of education should be chosen on the nomination of the supe- 

•Ohlo Laws. LXVll. M. 

■■Ohk) Laws. LXXV, Isa 

“ Ohio I^wa. XC 150-«1. 

• Ohio lAwa, XCV, Ma 

-Ohio Lawii^ XeviL 641. 

— Beporta of Onlted Btatea Commlaolooer of EdocaUan. 

- Soptm, p. 90. 
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rior court of the city, or, if no such court existed, on the 
nomination of the common pleas onirt of the county 

In a la'w was passed providing that all vacancies on 
the board should be filled by appointment by the judge or 
judges of the superior court of the city. By an act of 1902 
the board was reduced in number from 18 to 9, and their 
appointment was vested in the mayor, Elach memlx r served 
f(»r 6 years, the terms of three expiring each second year.*® 

No president or rector jyas chosen until December, 1877, 
when Thomas Vickers was appointed rector. He served gra- 
tuitously until the following year, when he was given the 
full time salaried position of rector and professor of his- 
tory.** He served until April, 1884, and was succeeded in 
1885 by ex-Govemor Jacob D. Cox. Upon his resignation 
in 1889 DO president was appointed, but the administrative 
duties were exercised by the dean of the faculty. By 1899 
the funds were deemed snflScient to justify the employment 
of a presidentj and Dr. Howard Ayers, professor of biology 
at the University of Missouri, was called to the j>ost. He 
served until 1904, when he was succeeded by Dr. Charles 
William Dabney, who had been president of the University 
of Tennessee. 

THE UNIVERSITY SINCE 1904 

President Dabney assumed his duties on July 1, 1904, and 
was formally inaugurated on November 16. He vyas suc- 
ceeded in 1920 by, Dr. Frederick Charles Hicks, who had 
been since 1900 professor of economics and commerce. Upon 
President Hicks’s resignation in 1927, Dean Herman Schnei- 
der was appointed acting president, and in 1929 became 
president. Under the administration of these men the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati has attained a nationally recognized 
position and its example has been very inflnential on the 
development other municipal universities, notably those 
at Louisville, Toledo, and Akitm. 

In 1904 the xuiiversity eemprised the following divisions, 
in addition to the observatory and the library: (1) College 
of liberal arts, (2) college of engineering, (8) college of law, 
(4) ccdlegeof medicine, (5) technical school (manual-train- 

• Oklo Lawt. LXXVIII. 

Ohio Laww l.XXITX. Sl-S ; XCV1. 91. 

" Anoojil Reports, 1877. p. 5 ; 1879, p. 8. 
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ing high school). In s<ldition to’* *these, the Ohio College of 
Dental Surgery was closely affiliated with the university but 
was not under the control of its board of directors.** 


The history of the university from 1904 to the present 
has been characterized by the still further expansion of the 
fcope of its work, by a more closely integrated organization, 
and by a minor change in the method of choosing members 
of the board of directors. The latter change came with the 
adoption of the new city charter in 1917. This charter as 
amended in 1924 provides that the directors shall be ap- 
pointed by the mayor with the advice aifd consent of the 
city council for a term of nine years, one term expiring each 
year.** 

In 1905 a college of Education was opened.** It was con- 
trolled jointly by the university and the bo^d of education 
until 1930, when it was taken over by the university. It 
has developed a system of teacher training very closely in- 
tegrated with the work of the pu^c schools of the city. 
The same year saw the inauguration of cooperative courses 
in engineering, which were conceived by Dean Herman 
Schneider, and which have exercised such a iharked influence 
on technical education in this country.** 


In 1906 a graduate school with its own dean and faculty 
was organized to administer and to extend the graduate'work 
in the university.** The same year external o^ extension 
courses, meeting in the late afternoon aad on Saturd^giorp. 
ing and offering regular university work, were ii^ugUrated 
for the special benefit of teachers.** > 

In 1909 the technical school, which since 1901 had been 
maintained as a manual-training high school, Was discon- 


**Addha] Reports, 1904. pp. 2S-24. ^ 

. Oeoeral Cwle of Ohio, 1920, I, 1770. Copy of ameDdmoDt adoot^d 

In 192? In I,«t*UtlTe Bcfereoce bepartmiit of Ohio. aoopwo 

TAPk?!* P' ^ Clnctnnatl Board of Bdocatioo hhd 

ftubliabed o city ooimal ach^] Lo 1808. It was closed in 1890, and the tbl- 


^ ttnlrerslty began extension co or a ca for teachers/ Annoal Ee^ 
14. Them erarsea grew In range and In atten^nce, and In 


^892, p. 14. .Ksve wui.« ui ruice BjMi la aiienaance and la 

«S?® * 1 . ******»**>°, *<Jx»<>l for teacbera wma eatabllabcU (lUd. 1900. p. 
«l, which Ukewlae proved aocceaafttl. The catmk^ for 1902-8 (pp 166-Vo) 
UDoODCcd certato ^raea to a “ teacbera coUep^ bat there was m orsanlaa- 
***»^‘« oj eoUege. The onaaioatloa of a college fo^eacb- 

n?ir t” a m concern " of ft oa^t Dabaej fora naDlctpal 

19Mr^*y*** •booM aerre the dtjr to ertrt ^toibla way. Anniial Beporta, 

• Annoal Beporta. 1908. pp. *8-t7. lafira. p. 189. 

MAnaiul Beporta, 1900. p. 10. 

..♦.MilhS ' 1 ?««*■*«» eoaraea for teaefaera bad bcca 

catabUahed la 1891, bat bad oot carried college credit. n>id, 1892, p. 14 . 
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tinue<l” and the work of ihe university again l>ocaTne en- 
tirely collegiate, which character it ha.s since retained. The 
same year an agreement was made with the Metlical College 
of Ohio (which since 1896 had been the college of medicine 
lit’- of the university) and the' Miami Medical College (which 
since 1895 had refuse<l to affiliate) by which these became 
an organic part of the university, thus forming a new and 
larger college of medicine.** In 1916, u;ider the new city 
charter, the College of Medicine and the Cincinnati General 
Hospital were brought into a closer relation.ship, lieing 
jointly placed under Uie management of the university- 
directors.'®* * 

In 1912 evening classes in liberal arts were inaug«rate<.l 
and^he college of commerce, the bureau of city tests, and 
the nimiicipal referent biii'eau were establh'^hed. For sev- 
eral years there had been a strdng demand foa evening col- 
lege classes and the matter had been repeatedly discussed 
in annual reiyorts.*” Such classes were now established as a 
part of the work of the college of liberal arts and at once 
^ met with popular support.'*^ 

\s early as 1900 President Ayers had advocated at length 
the desirability of establishing a college of commerce,*** but 
nothing definite was accomplished. 

In 1910, at the request of the board, President Dabney pre 
pared a special report in which he recommen<led the estab- 
lishment of such a college.*®* In August, 1912, the Cincinnati 
College of Finance, Commerce, and Accounts, which had 
been established in 1906, was, at the request of its l^rd of 
trustees, made an integral part of the university and the 
work advanced to full college grade.*** At first only late 
afternoon and evening cla-sses were held, but later regular 
day classes were added. In 1919 this college was combined 
with that of engineering so as to form the present College of 
Engineering and Commerce. 


" Annoaf Beportm. 1809. p. 6. f 

<• Anoaal Bdwrts. 1900. pp. lS-14. 

•* Annual Calnk>s«r 1923-2A P- 51- 

•• Aanoal Beportm iOOS. p. 27 ; 1910. PP. 44-*8. ^ __ 

»• Annoal B«i»ort*. 1912. p. 11- Bj tb« end of the ncndewlc rw 192^» 

* CTcnlns ebroUment In the Collece of Lthernl Arts had reached 1,003. and Id 
the Collefe of Bnclneerinc and Coin»erre, 3.240. 

Aonoal Reports. 1900, pp. 60-7S. • 

Annoal Brporm, 1910. Pp- 43-M. 

^ AaoiuU Rfborta, 1912. p. 9. 
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The city council, in 1012. by one ordinance established a 
Inireau of city tests in connection with the College of Engi- 
neering, and bv < neither requested the university to estab- 
lish ill the city hall a muninpal ileferenc* bureau.’'* Both 
bureaus have rendered valuable service to the citv. One 
makes nil tests (chemical, bacteriological, etc.) of materials* 
and supplies for the Various city departments: the other 
' makes available to the authorities and citizens of the city 
needed information concerning the ordinances of Cincinnati 
and other cities on any subje<*t calbil for. The director of 
the bureau is appointed by the university and confirmed by 
council. 

In 1914 a homo economics school, which had lieen devel- 
oped by the Cincinnati Kimiergarten Training Association, 
was taken over and he<ame the school of hoiLS4-hold arts of 
the university.’®’ In 1919 it became the departinent of homo 
economics of the college of education, and in 1924 the school 
of household administration. In 1916j(he Cincinnati Hos- 
pital Training School for nurses became the School of 
Xursing and Health, a division of the college of medicine.’®* 

A closer union of the Cincinnati I>aw Scdiool with the 
university took place in 1918. In 1897 the I.^w School of ' 
Cincinnati College (the only department of the college in 
actual operation) was closely affiliated with that of the uni- 
versity '*• In 1918the stockholders of the 'college voluntarily 
transferred nearly all their ,3tock to the directors of the 
university who elected themselves and three other persons as 
trustees of Cincinnati College.”* 

The expansion of the worl^ of the university outlined ab^Ve 
has necessitated and at the swue time has been made pos- 
^>ible by a corresponding inen^^ in the physical plant and 
in the financial resources Sf the institution. By an iact passed 
in 1906 the tax that might,te levied by council for the gen- 
eral work of the university was increased to five-tenths of 
a mill and the levy for the observatory or other scientific 


•^nnoal Heporta. p. 11: Cln.InDaU City Counrll. 8«««od Popplemnit 

to CodIflcalioD of Ordinancea. pp. 127-128 Duo to lack of ayaiUtile aoace. 
ibf Utter bureau was not coEopletelj oiemnlxed until 1914 
^ Annual Reporta. 1914, p. 14, 

Annual Catalofue, 192^25, p. 52. 

^ 8apra, p. 94. 

'*• AuDual Beporto. 1918. pp. 2F-22. In 1S(23 ibe Ohio CoIle|c»' of Dental 
8nr*«T was at ill more cloaeir atBllated with Uie uDirenltT. Oceanic anion 
bae Dot fet taken pUce, however. 
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work to five-hundredths of a Under this law and 

with the constantly increasing tax duplicate of the city 
the income received from the city increased from $66,128 in 
1904 to $571,169 in 1927-28. The income from private 
sources has also greatly increased.^^^ 

The present scope of the Vork of the university can be 
indicated by showing the various divisions and the degrees 
granted by each. They are as follows : 

Oraduate School of Arts and Sciences. — Doctor of philosophy, mas- 
ter of arts, and master of science. 

McMiohen Qoile^e of Liberal Arts. — Bachelor of arts. 

College of Engineering and Commerce. — Bachelor of sdence in archi- 
tecture, aeronautical engineer, chemical engineer, civil engineer, com- 
merciul engineer, electrical engineer, geological engineer, and mechani- 
cal engineer. 

College of Education. — Bachelor of education, bachelor of arts in 
education, master of arts in education, and doctor of philosophy in 
education. 

College of Medicine. — Bachelor of medicine and doctor of medicine. 

College of Late. — Bachelor of laws and master of laws. 

School of Nursing and Health. — Bachelor of science. 

School of Applied Arts. — Bachelor of science in architecture, 
bachelor of science in landscape architecture, bachelor of science in 
. . Interior decoration, bachelor of science in applied arts, and bachelor 
of science In ceramics. 

School of Household Administration. — Bachelor of sdence. 

^ Ohio LawB, XCVIII, 128-129. In 1913 this unlversl^ levy was removed 
from the 1 per cent limitation imposed by the ao-called Smith One Per Cent 
Law. Ibid., cm, 472. 

^ Space is lacking to ahow the details of this material expanaion. Some 
facta concerning the present status are given infra, p. 182. 
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Chapter VII 

THE UXIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF TOLEDO 

« * 

THE TOLEDO UNIVERSITY OF .VRTS AND TRADES 

The present University of the City of Toledo is an out- 
growth of a manual-training school which was founded in 
1872 by Jessup W. Scott, a resident of the city.' He became 
concerned over the lack of provision for vocational training 
in the , public schools and desired to do something to supply 
this lack. In 186^70 the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway bought 80 acres of land on the outskirts of the city 
and announced that an important junction point was to 1^ 
developed, with train trip terminal facilities, car repair 
shops, freight and coal trackage, etc. Mr. Scott owned 160 
acres of land adjacent to this tract and believed that this 
railroad development would create a demand for building 
lots on a long-term leasehold. He accordingly determined 
to give this land for the promotion of manual and industrial 
education. 

On October 12, 1872, articles were signed creating a pri- 
vate corporation known as the Toledo University of Arts 
and Trades. J. W. Scott, his three sons, five p>ersonal friends, 
together with the mayor, the city superintendent of schools, 
and the Governor of Ohio ex officio were constituted a self- 
perpetuating board of trustees. The object of the* corpora- 
tion was stated as follows?* 

The object of this trust Is to establish an Institution for the ‘pro- 
motion of knowledge In the arts and trades and their related sciences, 
by means lectures and schools, Ijy extensive collecUons of models, 

^ and representative works of art, by geological and mlneraloglcal 
or other cabinets and mnseoms that relate to the mechanic arts, and 
whatever else will serve to furnish artists and.artisans with the best 
facilities for a high culture In their professions ; also to furnish 
Instruction In the use of phonographic characters, and to aid In their 
Introdactlon Into more general use. Other branches of learning not 

' Interest in vocational education seema to have been luiplred bj bU aon 
*^•0* J Scott, who, while atudylng aicbitectare Id Faria Id IShS-M, waa 
much Impreaaed with the uaefulueaa of the iDit ruction given In the ParU 
Rente dee Arta et M<ttera. AnuuAl Report of the Dlrecton of the Mannal 
Training School, 188D, p. S. 
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included in the above gpeciflcations may become a part of the Institu- 
tion when endowed so as to be sustained without the use of the trust 
fund herein provided. All the advantages offered by this institution 
are to be free of ea<t to all pnpils who have not the means to pay for 
the same, and all others are to pay such tuition and other fees as the 
trustee.s may rtKjuire.* 



On October 21 the corporation received from J. W. Scott 
and his wife a deed of gift conveying the 160 acres of land 
already mentioned.® 

Frank J. Scott believed that training in the arts and trades 


should become a part of the system of public education and 
suggested to his father that the deed of gift be amended so 
as to make the endowment available for aiding such work in 
the public schools.^ Accordingly, on December 16, 1872, 
Mr. Scott and his wife gave an amendatory deed, which per- 
mitted the funds arising from the leasing of the land to be 
used in conjunction with or as a part of “ any educational 
fund for the promotion of the kind of education embraced 
in the deed of trust which may here^ter be furnished by 
State or city or by the General Government of the United 
States, subject to such conditions and agreements as the 
trustees of the university ^d the authorities having the 
disbursements of the public funds may unite in making.® 
With money contributed by William A. Raymond and by 
certain of the trustees, a building at Adams and Tenth 
Streets was purchased in 1873 and named Rayinchid Hall.® 
Mr. Scott died in 1874, and in setfling up his estate the widow 
and sons gave to the university real estate in the city valued 
at $50,000.^ The value of the original donation, however, 


•Reprinted In nulletln of TPoledo I'nlverslt.T, Vol. V. No* 1 and 2. pp. S. S 
The article* provided that the Inatltutlon abould be open to pupil* of tMib 
sexefi alike. 

•The parpo»oB of the gift n« set forth In the deed were essentially the same 
as those expressed In the articles of Incorporadon already quoted ; but sloce 
they differed In minor details, and aince they were later the subject of bitter 
anfi prolonged controversy. It Is ^ell to quote Mr. 8cott*g own words. The 
purpose of the gift was ** To establish an institution for the promotion of 
knowledge In the arts and trades and related sciences, by mfant of lectures 
and' oral Instruction: of models and representative works of art ; of cablDets 
of minerals; of musenma Instructive of the mechanic sr|s' and of whatsoever 
else may serve to furnish artists and artisans with the best faculties for a 
high culture In their respective occupations. In addition to what are fornlshed 
by the public schools of the city. Also to furnlah Instruction In the use of 
phonographic characters, and to aid In their introduction Into more general 
use. by writing and printing. And also, to encourage h<>altb giving invigora- 
ting recreation^’* Reprinted In Scott F. J. The Present Status of the Project 
for a Toledo rnlverslty of Arts and Trades, op. 82-36. 

•Ibid., pp. 35-86; Annoal Report of the Directors of the llmoosl Training 
School, 1896. p. 4 . • 

• Reipiinted In Scott, op. dt., pp. S6-86 


•Scott, op. clt.. p*. 4 ; Annual Report of the Directors, 1885, pc 718. 

^ ADDual ^port of the Directors, 1886, p. 718; BcoCt. op. clt, pp. 87-89. 
deed of gUft is reprinted In tbe Utter. 
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was greatly decreased by reason of the fact that the projected 
railway development did not take place. 

On January 4, 1875, the trustees opened a school of design 
in Raymond Hall. William Young, a former pupil of Cal- 
vin M. Woodward, at St. Louis, was employed as instructor. . 
Instruction was given for 2 hours each on 5 evenings per 
^seek and 1 hour on Saturday. “This school of design 
continued for several seasons and imparted valuable instruc- 
tion to large classes of pupils, but there being no funds to 

maintain it, it had to be discontinued [about 1878].”® 

\ 

TOLEDO UNIVERSITY FROM 1885 TO 1902 

The trustees of the Toledo University of Arts and Trades, 
being unable for financial reasons to maintain a school, on , 
Jai^uary 18,- 1884, decided to tender the entire property to ' 
the city, on condition that the city would assume the trust 
under and by virtue of the powers conferred by sections 4095 
to 4105 of the revised statutes of Ohio.® 

The city council, after full deliberation, on February 7 
accepted the trust.'® and on March 18 passed an ordinance 
establishing the Toledo University: 


There Is hereby established a nnlrerslty for the promotion of free 
education of the youth of both sexes within the city, under and by 
virtue of Chapter XIV, Title III, Revised Statutes of Ohio, to be 
styled and known as the Toledo University. 

The annual appolntmenh of directors shall be made on the first 
Monday In May of each year, and a meeflnfr of the commOn conncll 

for that purpose shall be called nnnually and held on that day. • • • 

The first department of such university to be opened shall be 
designated and known as the manual-training school, and shall be 
devoted to Instruction In the practical arts and trades. 


swept by a dlsnatmo* panic, 
wDlch doubtleM aff^ted the rental value of the university property. Tiiis. 
combing with the faUure of the raUway project, made the continuance of the 
BCDOol imDowlble. 

.h* These aectlons conatltuted 

the act paaaed In 1870 at the reauest of Cincinnati authorlilnir cities of the 
first clasfl bavi^ a population -pr 150 000 or more to receive and admin later 
cHlucatlonal tniafa and under which the rnlvemlty of Cincinnati wag orton- 
Ixed. togetber with aupplementarr acta. Throuah the effortg of Hon. Ouldo 
Man. one of the tnjateea of the Toledo UnlverBlty of Arta and Trades and a 
member of the leglalature, thla law, which although general In Ita terms was 
applicable onlv to Cincinnati, was amended In 1873 by the enactment of the 
following aection : 

abov^named act shall be ^pllcable to dtlea of the first clasa 
with leM than 90 and more than 31,000 Inhabitants by the last Federal 
cenaiia [I. e.. Toledo]; provided that In auch dtlea the number o? dln'ctors 
aball conalat of 18; and provided. t|uit the rate of taxation levied on the tax- 
able property-or aatd dty ahall not exceed onehalf of 1 mill on the dollar 
valuation thereof, to be applied by aaid board of trustees to the aupport oY said 
unlveraltj, college, or losdtutloD of learning.'’ Ohio Laws LXX. 117 
Annual Report of Dlrectora, 1885. p. 718. 

100745*— 82 8 
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The directors were authorized to receive any property or 
income which might be given to the city and apply it to the 
“ founding, maintaining, or aiding said university, or any 
department thereof.” The entire control of the trusts was 
placed in the hands of the directors subject to the intent of 
the donors of such trusts.” 

On May 25, 13 directors, consisting largely of members 
of the old board of trustees, were chosen by council, and 
on May 29 the board was organize^.” On July 3 the trustees 
of the Toledo University of Arts and Trades conveyed the 
real estate held by that corporation, estimated to be worth 
$100,000, to the city in trust for the promotion of practical 
education under the direction of the board of directors of 
the Toledo University.” 

The original Scott donation of ICO acres of land was 
burdened with conditions which the directors deemed to be 
subversive of the primary purpose of the trust. Accord- 
ingly in 1885, the city solicitor, at the request of the directors 
and with the full consent of the Scott heirs, brought suit 
to vacate these conditions. On May 9, 1885, the court of 
common pleas of Lucas County granted an order vacating 
such conditions and vesting the city with absolute title to 
the property, provided that the proceeds be used to promote 
the purpose of the trust.” 

The board of education and the superintendent of schools 
were very anxious to cooperate with the university in es- 
tablishing a manual training school, and two rooms in the 
high-school building were assigned for that purpose. In 
September, 1884, the school was opened with an enrollment 
of 50 boys and 10 girls.” 

In March, 1885, the board of education leased to the uni- 
versity directors part of the grounds of the Central High 
School as a site for a manual-training school building. 

This lease was executed under authority of the State legislature, 
obtained for that parpose," and mns for a term of 20 years subject to 
indefinite renewal unless after that term the exlge^eS of the high 

“ Ordinance reprinted In Annoal Report of the Dlrectort, 1885. pp. 709-710. 

“Annual Report, 1885, pp. 710. TlZ 

“Annual Report, 1885» p. 711. 

“Annual Report. 1885, p. 712. 

“Annual Report. 1885, pp. 711-712. In the work for boja the metboda of 
the 8t. Loula Mnnual Tmlnlng School were cloaeljr followed. 

“Ohio Uwe. LXXXll, 121. 
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school shall need the room ; fo which event the appraised value of the 
building shall be paid by the boaxd of edocation-to the oniveralty board. 
This condition was undoubtedly a wise precaution on the part of the 
board of edncatlon, but It Is nevertheless the view of both parties 
to the lease that such exigencies will never arise, and that the lease 
is practically a perpetual one It Is believed that under wise direc- 
tion the two systems of Instruction wlU become so welded together 
as to be forever Inseparable," 

With the money raised by selling all of the real estate in 
their possession, except the original Scott farm, the univer- 
sity directors iipmediately began the erection of an east wing 
of the Central High School building. This work was pushed 
forward rapidly, and the building was practically completed 
and was formally opened on December 5, 1885,'* 

Thus the net result of the cr^ion of the Toledo Uni- 
versity was the establishment ofT manual-training school 
of secondary grade under the joint control of the board of 
education and the directors of the university. The building 
in which the work was carried on was owned bv the uni- 
versity, but was situated on land owned by the* board of 
education, and constituted a wing of the high-school build- 
ing, the main part of which was the property of the board 
of education. The school was supported in part by a special 
tax levy by the board of education and in part by the income 
from the Scott farm. The students were boys and girls of 
grammar-school and high-school age who wished to take a 
manual-training course, rather than the traditional school 
course. Some of the instruction was furnished by the board 
of education and. some by the university board. The school 
was, for all practical purposes, a part of the public-school 
system of the city. 


Instruction In free hand and medianical drawing Is famished by 
the onlversity board, while the Intellectual atadles, which moat go 
hand in band with the development of miinimi training, are fnr- 
nlslied in the pubUc whoois. In the! preacrlbed grammar and high- 
school courses. 

The practical effect of the united action of these two boards U to 
so enlarge the scope of pnbUc instruction In Toledo, as represented 


Annoal Eeport. 1885, p. 718. 

“Annual Report, l^, p. 718. The dedication exerclaea occupied two dan 

Hayea presided, and addreSw ^^deX 
Cilrio M. Woodward, managinc director of the 8t Loula^anual T^ainin, 
Felii Adler, managlDf director of the Workingmen's School of 
Dec ^a^ Ibid., p. 714 ; Dedicatory Exerclaea held In Toledo, 
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by the grammar and high gchoola, ns to Include Inst motion In the 
practical arts, domestic economy, together with free hand and me- 
Hianical drawing. The course. Including this instruction, will be 
knon-n as the manual training school course." 

No one apparently had any notion that the Toledo Uni- 
versity was ever to be anything more than such a secondary 
manual-training school. Its complete union with the public- 
.school system was expected to be consummated eventually. 
Frank J. Scott, a son of Jes.sup W. Scott, and a member of 
the original board of trustees and of the board of directors 
of Toledo University, later said: 

Thus tlio city of Toledo became tbe trustee of Jessup W. Scott's 
donation of tbe university 160 acres, the Raymond >dft, and the after 
donation of the Scott heirs. The manual training school became the 
city’s ward. That it should In time become incorporated as an In- 
tegral part of the public school system was my wish, and I think of 
most of my intelligent coadjutors. I con conceive of no more com- 
plete realization of Jessup W. Scott's desires and those of the trustees, 
and of tbe public, for tbe promotion of teclininil eilucation than to 
have it lifted out of the sphere of private benevolence Into tbe 
great highway of education under the segls of the public school 
system. • • • Personally, I looked forward to the union of the 

manual with the public school system as a consummation devoutly 
to be wished and recommended turning over the offle^e duties and 
separate existence of the university trustees, so far as the manual 
training schools were concerned, to the board of education whenever 
it conld be done legally. In this my brother and older associates on 
the board fujly concurred." 

From 1885 to 1902 the work of the manual-training school 
was continued without any essential change in its character 
but with a gradual e.\tension of its scope. In 1886 a depart- 
ment of domestic economy and in 1895 a business depart- 
ment was added.*^ Beginning in 1893, the work in manual 
training and domestic science, which had been conbned to 
the classes in the high school and the eighth grade in the 
grammar school, was extended by adding manual depart- 
ments in the ward schools.*’ 

During tliis period there were certain changes in-4ihe ad- 
ministrative control of the university. As already noted, 
some, if not most, of the friends of the institution hoped that 

i*ADnual Report. 1885, pp. 0^^701, 

» Scott, oP. dt., pp. 18-16. 

*'AddubI ^port, 1880, pu. 84-86; ibid., 1895-00, pp. 1076-70. 

"Annual Report, 1894-96, p. 31. The following year tbe report of the 
vchool ahoweo an enrollment of 363 hlgb-achool and 1,9^ elementary-Bcbool 
■tudenta. Ibkiy 1895-96, p. 1078. 
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eventually it would be completely united with the public- 
school system of the city. The first step toward this con- 
solidation was taken in 1900, when a law was secured which 
provided that in any city “of the third grade of the first 
class ” [Toledo] having a municipal university, the board of 
directors or trustees should consist of five members appointed 
by the board of e<lucation and confirmed by the city 
council.^® 

The next, and what was doubtless expected to be the final 
step in such consolidation, was the enactment of a law on 
May 10, 1902, by which in cities of the third grade of the 
first class the office of directors and trustees was abolished, 
and the custody and management of any funds given for 
a university and the administration of all educational trusts 
accepted by the council was vest<‘<l in the board of educa- 
tion.®« Under this law the board of education immediately 
took possession of the property and conducted the manual- 
training school during the year 1902-3. 


TOLEDO UNIVERSITY FROM 1903 TO 1909 


In the latter part of June, 1902, the Supreme Court of 
Ohio handed down several decisions which declared invalid 
practically all existingkgislation dealing with the govern- 
ment of municipalities^ the ground that it was in fact 
special legislation and therefore unconstitutional. The gen- 
eral assembly was, therefore, called into session to enact a 
new municipal code, which became a law on October 22, 1902. 
This code provided, as already noted in the case of Cincin- 
nati, that each municipal university should be under the con- 
trol of a board of nine directors, to be appointed by the 
mayor of the city.*®. 

The law just referred to provided that the university di- 
rectors should be appointed not earlier than the second Mon- 
day in May and not later than the first Monday in June, 


•‘Ohio Laws. XCIV, 241-242. 

_ ^ Laws, XCV, BIS— 010. This law was pass<Hl with thp snnmrfil of thA 
^ledo Uolveiiilty tnist^^#. Aothoritj aDd Duty of the Council to 

under the Board of EducatiQD, p. 4. Two 
another was passed whlch^ provided that 
grade the flrat class where there are untverBities iiiD- 

’Lfw^^XCv” MS** education, as It bad 

■ Ohio Laws. XCVI, 61. 
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1903. There was a considerable doubt whether this law ap- 
plied to Toledo, and in all probability the general assembly 
did not intend that it should apply.” The mayor, however, 
assumed that it did apply, and on Monday, June 1, the 
last day allowed under the law, appointed such a board.* *’^ 
This newly appointed board immediately demanded and 
received from the board of educatio'n the possession and 
control of the Scott Manual Training School and its prop-' 
erties.“ The two boards, however, reached an agreement 
providing for their cooperation and the prevention of du- 
plication of work.” 

The city council, apparently, disapproved the transfer of 
the school from the board of education to the university 
board. At any rate, it refused to make any tax levy for the 
support of the school and refused the request made by the 
directors in the autumn of 1903 that the Scott farm be sold 
and the proceeds placed in their hands for university de- 
velopment.®* The directors then prepared for the consid- 
eration of the legislature a bill to amend the statutes govern- 
ing municipal universities. It would have made mandatory 
instead of permissive a tax levy of three-tenths of a mill for 
university purposes^nd would have vested in the board of 
directors the authority to acquire, manage, control, and dis- 
pose of property given to the city for university purposes.** 
The legislature not only refused to pass this bill, but enacted 
a law defining a municipal university more exactly, and 
placing the control of all educational institutions and trusts 
belonging to any city, except municipal universities as there 
defin^, under the control of the board of education of the 
city in which located. 


» Previous legUlatlon had applied to any municipal *• nnlversity, college, or 
other Inatltutlon of learning.” Thia Uw apolled only to t “ university wp- 
Dorted Id whole or In part by pnbllc taxation/' 

»» Toledo Blade. June 1, 19w. ^ ^ . 

•The Authority and Duty of the Council, p. 18. A demand waa made by 
Dr» Jamea Waddlck that the city solicitor bring an Injunction suit apilntt the 
university board to prevent their taking control of the property and to prevent 
the levy of 3 milla for unlveralty purposes under the law of 1^02. Upon the 
refusal of the aolldtor to brlna such tnlt, Waddlck blmeelf. as a taxpayer, 
brought the ault, but the Injunctloii wai denied. Toledo Blade, June 80. July 
6 and 7. 1908. 

•Toledo Blade. Sept. 2. 1908. . ^ ^ ^ , 

• Toledo Blade, May 24, 1906. Later the council did make certain fiDandal 
coDtributlona to aid the dlrectort In maintaining the school. ^ _ 

■» Toledo New a- Bee, Oct. 20, 1918 ; The Authority and Duty of the CouncU, 
p. 18. This request was opposed by members of the Scott family and by the 
trustees of the University of Arts and Tradei (whose corporate existence bad 
not been terminated). Scott, op. dt., pa 16-80. • 

*8cott, op. dt.. p. 19; Berenty-slxth General Aaaembly of Ohio, regular Bee- 
atoD. House Bill No. 462. 
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A nnlTerslty, sapported In whole or In part by municipal taxation. 
Is hereby defined as an assemblage of colleges, united under one 
organization or management, affording Instruction In the arts, sciences, 
and the learned professions, and conferring degrees. • • • 

[Council was given power to levy taxes for fte support of such uni- 
versity, college, or institution;] provided, however,^ that the taxes 
•cpeclfled In this section shall only he levied and asl^ssed when the 
chief work of such university, college, or institution Is the maintenance 
of courses of instruction In advance of or supplementary to the In- 
struction authorized to be maintained In high schools by boards of 
education. • ♦ • 

The custody, management, and admlnlatration of any'and all estates 
or funds, given or transferred to any municipality for the promdtloe 
of education, and accepted by the council thereof, and any Institution 
for the promotion of education heretofore or hereafter so founded 
other than a university as defined by this act. shall b*' committed to, 
and exercised by. the board of education of the school district Including 
such municipality and such board of education shall be held repre- 
-sontatlve .or trustee of such municipality In the management and 
control of such estates and funds so held In trust and in the adminis- 
tration of such Institution. • * • And for the purposes of such 
Imard of education In administering such trusts the council of such 
municipality may annually levy taxes • * • to the amount of 

three-tenths of 1 mill on the dollar valuation." 

There can be little •doubt that the legislature intended 
by the enactment of this law to leave the control of the 
University of Cincinnati unchanged but to place the Toledo 
institution under the administration of the board of educa- 
tion. Certainly the Toledo school was not a university as 
defined by this act. It was not an assemblage of colleges, it 
did not give instruction in the “arts, sciences, and learned 
professions” or confer degrees, and its principal work was 
not that of maintaining courses of study in advance or sup- 
plementary to that authorized to be maintained in high 
schools by boards of education.** 

The directors, however, refused to relinquish control of the 
institution and, in order that there might be no doubt as to 
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its legal standing, they determined to develop it into an “as- 
semblage of colleges.” On July 27 they leased the building 
ancbacquired control of the Toledo Medical College, which 
had been established as a private institution in 1880. On the 
same date they passed a resolution establishing departments 
of general culture, medicine, and pharmacy.*® 

The annual announcement for 1905-6 describes depart- 
ments of medicine, pharmacy, general culture, and manual 
training. The manual training department was the Scott 
Manual Training School. Tlie department of medicine was 
the Toledo Medical College, conducted in the medical col- 
lege building and oflFering a 2-year course. The general 
culture department announced university extension lecturp«, 
four courses of six lectures each. Since the university had 
no income except for the manual training all the other de- 
partments were supported by tuition fees. 

The members and friends of the Scott family steadily 
opposed the efforts of the directors to expand the work of 
the university, and repeatedly, expressed the desire that the 
control of the Scott property and the administration of the 
manual training school be restored to the board of educa- 
tion, as it had been by the law of May 10, 1902. These 
views found expression in a series of pamphlets.** 

These pamphlets condemn the project for the expansion 
of the manual training sthool into a university as a gross 
violation of the wi^es of the principal donor, J. W. Scott, 
and of the members of his family, as a highly inequitable 
proceeding, as impracticable for financial and other reasons. 


» Tolodo UniTersIty. Annual AuDouncpment, lOOii-tf. p. 11. The Tolp^ 
Blnde of May 18. 1906, contalna a letter from W. J. McCullagh, one of the 
(llrectora. In which he mid: “In order more fully to conform to the reqoir^ 
menta of the atatutea of the State, the tniateea made a lease for t term of 5 
years of the Toledo Medical College bulldlns and cn'ited the enterprise a part 
of the Toledo University, and at the same time resolved upon opening a 
of pharmacy. These things were done so as to remove any doubt aa to the 
standing of Toledo University as such.” ^ ^ 

“ Scott Frank J. The l^esent Status of the Project for a Toledo Unlverai^ 
of Art* and Trad«, of Manual Trtlnlng In the 

Belatlon of the City of Toledo as Tnutee for Each. Beapectlreli (November. 
1013) : The Authorltv and Duty of the Council to Place 
Training School Dnoer (he Board of Education (June. 1906) ; 

Exercise* Held la Toledo Dec. 4 and 6. 1885. on the Occasion of the Com- 
pletlon of the Scott Manual Training School as an Integral Part of Cen- 
tral High School (1007 T). The Uat-named P*n»pWe< contalna rwrtofs ^ 
newapaper account* of the dedication exerclsea In 18M. to»tber ^ 
port of the director* for 100.1-4 and varloua ^ 

dipcourage the Idea of eapandlng £be nnlveralty. The latter two ^ 

not show the nameo of the author* or compllm. th^ »!. »hlr 

wrltteo by member* or frjend* of the 8«>tt family. The atyle 
they were probnbly written by Albert E. Macomber, who wa* a member of the 
orlgfnal board oflruatee*. Bee Infra, p. 124. 
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and as a Tiolation of the intent of the lej^sl&ture in passing 
the municipal code of 1902.*^ 

The university directors, on the other hand, claimed that 
the Scott property had been given to the city, and not to 
the board of education, which was an independent body, 
charged by law with specific duties; that it was given for 
the founding of a university of arts and trades, which was 
t(» teach brancljies of learning not taught in the public 
schools; that the university had been repeatedly sustained 
by the courts; that the existing board of directors had been 
legally appointed; and that the opposition was the work 
of interested parties. 

Space is lacking to trace in detail this contrctversy ; a single 
quotation from each part to it must suffice. Early in 1906 
Mrs. Mary A. Scott addressed a letter to Attorney John A. 
Doyle, requesting his opinion as to the steps necessary to be 
taken to restore the control of the manual training school to 
the board of education. In his reply, the latter expres^d 
the opinion “ that if the city council should pass an ordinance 
appointing the board of education a.i its representative to 
take custody, control, and management of this property 
• • ♦ that it would be sustained • • « In accord- 

ance with this opinion, on July 16, 1906, a communication 
was sent to the city council by the Scott heirs, formally 
requesting that such action be taken. The following para- 
graphs are quoted in part from that conununication, and in 
part from other portions of the pamphlet in which it is 
reprinted : 

We express this desire because we know that the manual tralnlnt: 
school, as formerly conducted by the board of education, and prior 
thereto, is the kind of school the late Jessnp W. Scott and his family 
desired to establlsli. 

With this end In view, we hereby promise and itnarantee, that if 
our atwve request be compiled with, no legal contest will be made by 
ns relative to said properties, so long as the same remain with the 
board of education. • • • 

While it is true that the school in question was erected and con- 
ducted for a term of years by a special board — the board, of education 
being then without funds or aothority — yet no member of such special 
board, then including the three Scott brothers, was so uninstructed as 

Bxerct»««, pp. 23-28, 81. Preaent Statui. p. 16; Authorfty >nd 

, the letter of Mrs. Scott and the opinlOD of Judge Dojie are reprinted 

IB AoUiorlty and Duty, pp. 3-8. 
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to the proper classification of schools or the correct meanini? of 
elementary words, as to suppose that such secondary school woi% was 
a ** university ” or was ever Intended to be such. It was in fact what 
it was properly recognized to be — a department of secondary Instruc- 
tion conducted in conjunction with and as a part of the central high 
school work. 

Subsequently, the legislature empowered boards of education to give 
Instruction in manual training and domestic science as a part of the 
regular sch«X)l w’ork, and increased the authorii^ tax levy to met»f 
such additional cost* 

With the board of education In possession of this enlarged power, 
it was deeme<l unnecessary to maintain two boanls, when the work 
could be better done by one; it was deemed wise to give the board of 
education full oontro\ of the manual school. Including the Scott gifts. 

This, the Scott family greatly desired, an opinion fully W)ncurred In by 
the board of education and tlie si>eclnl manual board, and legislation 
to that end w^as secured and later affirmed by the general legisla- 
tion of the State and the ordinances of the city. 

The adverse contention of a small group of men (most of whom are 
closely related tg the small Ch^y Street medical school conducted 
in a privately owned building) that such medical school Is a “Tohnlo 
University*’ in evidence of w*hlch a large gilt-lettered sign has been 
placed thereon, and that the Scott Manual Building and all the prop- 
erties reiate<3 thereto must be surrendered by the board of etlucutlon 
for the purposes and uses of such medical school, and its recently 
proposed school of language and literature. (n>nBtltutes one of tlie 
most astounding departures from g<x>d morals, and that equity that 
lies at the base of all sound law, that the human mind can conceive.** 

The position of the directors is set forth in a letter which 
they sent to the city council in June, 1905, on the occasion 
of their requesting the usual tax levy. The following para- 
graphs' are quoted from it; 

Whereas certain persona have been persistently and continuously 
o{)eratlDg upon the public mind with the avowed purxwse of injurli^ 
the growth and development of the Tol€^do University, the Ixiard of 
directors feel called upon as olflcers entrusted with the protection and 
preservation of property belonging to the city o^|[roledo to furnish 
, your honorable body Information concerning the conditions to be 
observed In malntalnln|l the city’s title to the property, the status 
of the university fixed by law, and the obligations and alms of the 
present board of directors that the board may receive your cordial 
support and cooperation. 

First, relating to the property of the Toledo University, the council 
shonld be Impress^ with the fact that the city of Toledo Is the owner 
of property valued at about $200,000 uix>n cooditlou that the city, not 

•See footnote 33, supra. « Dedicatory Exercises, p. 80. 
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the school board, conduct a college of technical training and other 
lirnnches of science In conformity with apecitk articles embodied In 
a dee<l transferring this property to the dty, • • • The donor 

s|ioolflcally declared In his deed esttibllshing the trust that the property 
(liiimted was for the founding of the university of arts, trades, and 
♦•rlpnce. All subsequent gifts have been made In support of the orig- 
inal trust, with an a;^ditionaI amendment giving more latitude for 
extending the scope of university work. • • • 

With all the efforts of lntereste<I parties to destroy the university 
liy legislative enactment the circuit court has, on four different occn- 
sionst unequivocally sustained the university, holding always that the 
trust could not be violated and that the legislature could not assume 
Id control or dictate In the management of a private trust. • • • 
It should be understood that the school board Is not part of the 
municipality, that the school districts of the state • • • are as 

in(lfi»endenX of the municipalities as are the townships and counties; 

, tluit boards of erlucation are cn-ntures of the legislature for carrying 
out our peculiar system of public education which limits them to 
elementary studies. • A school board can not conduct a 

university; it can not conduct the fire departments^ the city; it 
can not engage In the business of managing th^S^ty’s private 
enterprises. • • • 

Relating to the alms of the present board of directors, we are proud 
to make known that we have added' a number of departments that 
• will be conducted without expense to the fund created by the levy, 
and which will make our city known for Its educational advantages." 

The city council, however, does not seem to have been in 
sympathy with the contentions of the directors. At any rate,* 
they refused to make a tax levy for the manual-trainin|v 
school for 1906-7, and as the funds of 'the directors were 
insufficient to run the school, they were obliged to announce 
that the school would not be opened in September, 1906.^= 
The situation wa.s a difficult one. The people of the city 
were unwilling to be deprived of the advantages of the 
•school. The university board had possession , and control 
of the school, but insufficient money to employ teachers 
and pay running expen-ses. The board of education had 
funds to conduct the school,‘but did no^ have possession of 
the building and equipment. Repeated efforts were made to 
get the two boards to reach a temporary agreement by which 

^ — 

Minutes of the Board of Dlrertore, June 7, 190!S. 

^Toledo BUde, Sept. 4, 17, 1906. The achool had t^n kept open the pre 
ceding achool year tlirough the contribution of |2,000 each by the council and 
the board of oducatlon. Bunplementlng the funds of the UDlTeralty directors 
It was charged by Adam Senauas, a member of council, that some of the funds 
of the manual-training school bad been naed for other purposes. Toledo Blade 
Maj 24 and 29, 1906. 
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the school could be opened. Although at times it seemed that 
these efforts would be successful, they finally failed. The 
university board was willing to employ teachers, subject to 
the confirmation of the superintendent of schools, and con- 
duct the school, provided the board of education would pay 
the necessary bills. The latter board, however, was not 
willing to pay the expenses of running a school not under 
its own control. It offered to conduct the school for the cur- 
rent year and pay all the bills, provided it was given free 
use of the buildings, and was willing to agree to take no 
legal advantage of the fact of temporary possession of the 
plant. The university board, however, felt that this would 
jeopardize their rights to the building and insisted that if 
the board of education wished to conduct a school in the 
building, that they should purchase it at its appraised value, 
in accordance with the terms of the lease of March, 1885.^* 
Wlien it became evident that the two boards could not 
reach an agreement so as to permit the opening of the 
school, the city counc^ finally acceded to the request of 
the Scott family and on September 17 passed an ordinance 
placing the manual-training-school and the Scott property 
under the management of the board of- education, subject 
to the control of council.^ This ordinance became a law on 
September 27 without the signature of the mayor.'*® 

The university board, however, follovi^ the opinion of 
the city solicitor, refused *to recognize^Be legality of the 
otdinance and declined to yield possession* of the building. 
Thereupon, the board of education resorted to strategy. A 
key to fln attic door was secured from the janitor of the. 
Central High School, and on Saturday morning, October 13, 
before daylight, G. L. McKeeson, with^is assistants, • en- 
tered the building, barricaded it, and i^mained there con- 

Toledo Blade. Sept. 4, 5. 17, 28. ltK)6. On Sept. 25. 1005, the board of 
edocatlon had formally notified the unlversl^ board that a year from that date 
the l€B 0 e by the univeralty of the site for the manuahtrainlnff building would 
terminate. By the terms of this lease, upon Its termination the board of edu- 
cation would be reauired to purchase the building at an appraised value. 
Toledo Blade, Sept. 4, 1906 : Mlhutes of the Board of Directors, Sept. 5, 1905, 
See also, supra, pp. 106-107. 

Toledo Blade, 8ept. 18 1906. This “ Wlckenhlaer ordinance” had been 
defeated a week before, when It had been held by the city solicitor to be 
Illegal and when It seemed that the two boards w^ about to reach an agree- 
ment. Ibid., Sept. 11. 1906, The ordinance ^ imprinted in City Financial 
Problems, p. 10. 

“Tol^o BUde, Sept. 28, 1906. 
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tinuously until Monday morning, when*the school was 
reopened 

On October 18 the university directors brought suit to 
oust the board of education from the school.^^ The court 
held that although the board of education had taken pos- 
session of the building by illegal means, the board of di- 
rectors did not have the legal status of a corporation, and 
therefbre had no right to bring suit, and that an ouster suit 
could be brought only in the name of the city. The board 
took no further steps at the time to gain possession.'** 

On May 2, 1907, at the request of the directors, the city 
solicitor brought suit* in the name of the city to oust the 
board of education.** It is impossible here to follow the " 
course of the ensuing litigation ; sufficient to say that the 
case was not finally decided until 1911. Until' that time 
the board of education was left in control of the manual- 
training building.*® 

In the meantime, with the board of education in posses- 
sion of the manual-training school, the university board con- 
tinued to conduct its other departments and went ahead with ' 
plans for the further expansion of the university work. In 
1909 these plans came to fruition, and as the institution that 
year e.stablished a college of arts and sciences and thus for 
the first time became a municipal university as defined for 
purposes of this study, that year may be taken as markinc ' 
the beginnmg of the fourth period of its history. . ‘ 


TOLEDO UNIVERSITY SINCE 1909 


On June 18, 1909, a contract of affiliation was signed bv 
which the Toledo Conservatory/ of Music became affiliated 
with the university, retaining hts own financial independ- 
ence. The contract stated thkt the directors expected to 

secure an endowment and establish departments of scietice 
>■ /■ ^ 


V 


•Blade. Oct. IB, IWMJ. 

" Blade, Oct. 18, 1826. 

" Blade, Jan. 24, UMW. 

“ Blade. May 2. 1907. 

•that^iody to'i^u«Mhe"cl?7ioUcnor^th^^^^^ council, aakcd 

stopped Ant th? conncll ref.Vd to make auch 
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language^ pedagogT, mathematics, medicine, pharmacy, den- 
tistry, music, applied science, and other departments.**’-^ 

On July ^1 Prof. Jerome H. Raymond i)t:as employed as 
the first president of Toledo University,®* and began to plan 
the work of the college of arts and sciences. On July 28 
the raising of a university fund by popular subscription was 
authorized.** On October 1 the college of arts and sciences 
was opened, the teaching staflf being made up largely of local 
persons who volunteered to teach part time without pay.®* 
Classes were held in the building of the medical college. On 
November 10 the law school ■which, since 1906, had been con- 
ducted by the Toledo Young Men's Christian Association, 
was taken over and made a department of the university, to 
be supported entirely by tuition fees.*® Law classes were 
held at night, as they had been under the Young Mens 
"Christian Association regime. 

The principal reason urged for the further development J 
of the university was that in this way the advantages of' 
higher education could be brought within the reach of those 
to whom it would otherwise be inaccessible. A secondary 
reason was the belief that such an institution would be of 
economic benefit to the city. W. H. Tucker, president of the 
board of directors, in June, 1909, expressed the belief of 
the board that a local university, such as Toledo, with its 
growing population and resources was capable of supporting, 

“ would give an opportunity to the children of the laboring 
men and of our men of moderate means to receive the bene- 
fits of a higher education in all lines.” *® The following 
year speaking in favor of a bond issue for the university he 
stressed the same point : 

He also spoke of the now recognlxed necessity of bringing tho 
advantages of higher edncatlon • • * to the people. To thou- 

sands of y<mng people, he said, higher e<lncatlon is Impossible If they 
must go away from home to get It. These young people are entlUed 
to the advantages they crave and for which they are willing to make 
aU poBsible sacrifices, an^ It Is the duty of the public— not Andrew 
Carnegie or John D. Rockefeller— to jjjalntaln such Instltutldba of 
learning. The whole people should pay for Uils because It Ifl the 


« MioDte* of the Director*, June 18, 1909. 

••Minute*, July 21, 1^. 

“MlnutS* ^1^ 7^ 20, 1909; Toledo Blade. Sept, 2, 1909. 
■•ToledcT^lat^. NoT. 20. 1909; Minute* of the Director^ Not. 20, 1909. 
••Toledo Blade. May 28. 1909. 
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whole p^pJe who benefit Mr. Tucker spoke of the commercial and 
financial advantages that have accrued to cities where there are 
higher Institutions of learning, notably Cleveland, through the creative 
efforts of their graduates who make their homes in such dtles." 

At the end of the academic year 1909-10 the contract of 
affiliation with the conservatory of music was terminated be- 
cause it was thought to be in violation of the State law, 
which defined a municipal university as “ an assemblage of 
colleges under one management.” »* On September 2, 1910, 
a college of industrial science was authorized for the pur- 
pose of affording advanced training in “ the arts and trades 
and their related sciences.” This college opened on October 1 
with a 6r^-year curriculum, including courses in languages, 
mathematics, science, design, and general engineering.®* 

In 1911 the litigation concerning the control of the manual- 
training school, which had been pending since 1907,** was 
brought to a close. On January 24 the Ohio Supreme Court 
handed down a decision confirming that of the circuit court 
of Lucas County, to the effect that the control of the school 
and of the Scott funds was vested in the university board 
and not in the board of education. The latter was ordered 
to surrender control on July l.*i Following this decision 
an a^eement was reached by which the manual-training 
buildup was leased to the board of education for two years 
at a rerilal of $50 per month. 

In 1912 a graduate college was organized,** and in 1913 a 
building for the coUeges of arts and science, and industrial 
science was secured. On December 12, 1912, the university 
board notified the board of education that at the expiration 
of the existing lease (i. e. on June 30, 1913) it would re- 
occupy the manual-training building. Before the opening of 
the next school year, however, an arrangement was made 
by which the university secured the school building on Illi- 
nois Street and $25,000 in exchange for the manual training 


"Toledo Tlmef, Feb. 19, 1910. 

“ <>* Dl«ctor«. Itor. 28, 1910. 

“ Suprt p°iiY"“^’ 1910-11 ; pp. 8, 28. 

“ Ohio htate Beporta, LXXXIII, 498 ; Toledo Blade. Jan 25 1911 
T«ra later the Bopreme Court of Ohio, In the caHe ^ 

Art* and Trades r. J. K. HamUton el oi., again confirmed the lesallte oJth» 
UDlyerritv hr directing the b«,ueat of' Ann. C So™ whlcS i* d ^n ilven 
to aid In iBcreailnff the nsefnlnetfl of the Mannal TralDlna School *’ ih^nld 
^Mld to the nnlverelty board. Ibid . LXXXVir52L Thiae^^ 
the Icffel itattit of the anivertiiT. 

** Minutes of the Dlrectora, Aug. 23, 1912. 
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building.** Thus the connection of the university with the 
Scott Manual Training School was finally severed. The 
Illinois Street building was repaired, and in January, 1914, 
the college of arts and sciences and the college of industrial 
science moved there.** 

The same year saw the closing of the medical college, 
which had b^n under the control of the university since 
1904. In a previous chapter*® we have noted that about 
1900 the American Medical Association began an active cam- 
paign to improve the standards of medical education in the 
United States, and that this campaign received a powerful 
impetus from the publication in 1910 of Abraham Flexners 
report on Medical Education in the XJnited States and Can- 
ada. During this campaign the Toledo Medical College 
came under fire. The Flexner report stated that its income, 
equipment, and resources were entirely inadequate to main- 
tain proper standards, and there was “ not a shred of justifi- 
cation •’ for its continuance.*® Early in 1913 the council on 
medical education of the American Medical Association 
placed it in class C.*^ In June the secretary of the college 
was notified bv the Ohio State Medical Board that the ques- 
tion of its future recognition would come up for considera- 
tion at the meeting of thfe board in July. Following this 
notification, the Toledo Medical College Association offered 
to turn over to the university all its property (consisting of 
the building and its equipment), subject to certain debts 
and obligations, provided that the university would agree to 
conduct the school for three years on a plane satisfactory to 
the Ohio Medical Board. The proposition was unanimously 
accepted by the directors.** The university, however, was 
unable to secure an endowment which would enable it to 
maintain satisfactory standards, and further recopition of 
the school was refused at the meeting of the medical board 
in January, 1914.** The school was, of course discontinued. 

In November, 1914, the college of arts and sciences was re- 
organized by dividing it into a junior and senior college of 


« Toledo Blade Ao£. 27. 1913 ; Mlnotei of the Directors. Aug. 21, . 

Minutes. Jan! 10, 1914. Later an annex to this building waf constructed. 

* Supra, p. 31. * 

•• I*p 140. 287-83. „ . ^ 

^ Minutes of the Directors. Feb. 10, 1913. 

•An'nunf"RfTOrt of 'lhe'ltaJe M«llc*I ^rd. 1913. pp. 
pp. 8-9; Toledo Tlmcf. July 10, 1918; Toledo Blade, July 11, 1918. 
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two years each/® and in December a college of commerce and 
business was established, which was opened for students in 
September, 1915/‘ In 1915 a cooperative scheme of teacher 
training, under the joint control of the university and the 
board of education, was established.” The same year a sum- 
mer school was opened for the first time. 

In 1916 the .university .sought to extend the scope of its 
service to the city by esUblishing the University Public 
Service Bureau and the University Public Health Labora- 
tories.” The Annual Catalogue for 1918-19 describes these 
two divisions of the university as prepared to carry on re- 
search and public service in a wide variety of forms, includ- 
ing public health administrative and prophylactic measures, 
chemical, psychological, educational, sociological, and in- 
dustrial research.” The same year the graduate college was 
discontinued, but graduate work was ordered to continue 
under the control of special faculty committees,” and the 
teacher-training work was reorganized and became teachers 
college.” At the end of the academic year 1916-17 the 
» cooperative arrangement for training elementary teachers 
was discontinued on the initiative of the board of educa- 
tion, which made provision in its own system for training 
its prospective teachers.” 

In 1918 the work of this, like that of nearly all other 
universities, was greatly influenced by the World War. The 
War DepartmegC having requested the university to estab- 
lish a school for training auto mechanics, the city council 
appropriated $25,000 and authorized the issuing of bonds 
to the amount of $200,000 to construct a dormitory and 
machine shop on the university farm, with the provision 
that after the war the university 'should hold the building 


^Mlnates of the Directors, Nov. 11, 1914. Thla wa.** n feature of the reor- 
Kanixation plan of President Stowe. See infra, pp. 124-125. 

^Minutea, Dec. 81, 1914 ; Annual Catalogue. 1915-16, pp. 32-41 

’•Minute of the Dlrectora. Apr. 20. May 29. Sept. 4. 1915; Toledo News 
Bee. July 7. 1915. That vear the new building of the State normal school at 
Bowling Green was competed, ai>d It withdrew that part of Its work which 
bad been carried on In Toledo. The cooperative arrangement followed as a 
means of enabling prospective teachers for the Toledo schools to aet their 
training without leaving home, 

^ Their services were formally offered to the government and people of the 
citv by a resolution of the directors. Apr. 6. 

^•Pp. 22-25 

’•Minutes. Mar. 11. 1916. 

•• Ibid.. Mar. 10. I9l6 

” Toledo Blade, May 22. 1917. 
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for such use as council might determined" Tliis was agreed 
to ami on September 16 a contract was signed for the erec- 
tion of the buildings/* Before, the war-training work was 
well under way, however, the armistice was signed and the 
university speedily returned to a peace basis. 

On August 23, 1920, council authorized the utilization of 
the buildings erected on the university farm during the war 
to be used for university purposes until such time as the 
city should provide more adequate buildings for the institu- 
tion,"'* and in 1921 and 1922 issued bonds in the amount of 
$160,000 to complete the buildings and to alter them so as 
to render them available for university work.*' The former 
machine shop building thus became the main building of 
the university, while the Illinois Street building became 
the center for the late afternoon and evening classes?.** • 

At the request of the directors, council on August 30, 1921, 
changed the name of the institution to the University of the 
City of Toledo, in order to indicate more clearly its relation 
to dAcity."® This name has been continued to the present. 
In also, the academic work of the university was reor- 
ganized. The first two years’ work of all the colleges was 
brought together into one division known as the university 
junior college. 

The work of the second two years and graduate work was 
ilivided between the college of arts and sciences and the col- 
lege of education. The work oflfered by the former colleges 
of industrial science, commerce and business, pharmacy, and 
law was assigned to corresponding departments in the new 
junior and senior colleges.®* 

Recently the work of the institution was again reorganized. 
The junior college plan was retained and the following divi- 
sions with curricula leading to the respective degrees were 
set up : 

College of Arts and firdenoe*.— Bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, 
and bachelor of philosophy. 


"Toledo City Joarnal. 8:41R-4I6. Aug. 17. 1918. 

"Minutes of tht Dln-cton, Sept 16, 1918. 

“City Journal, 0:412, Au*. 28. 1920. 

“City Journal, 6:211 and T : 232, Apr. 80, 1921. and May 27. 1922. 

"The old medical college building, which had been purchased by the uni- 
Terslfy In 1917, waa leased to other parties. 

" Mlnutea of the Directora, Aug. 30. 1921 : Cl^ Journal. 6 : 426. Oct. a 1921. 
"Annual Catalogue, 1927-28, paMim. In 1928. Ibe work o%the public health 
lalmratorlea and the public seirlce bureau van dlecoutlnued. 
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CoUcffe of Bu»ine$s Administration , — Bachelor of arts, bachelor nf 
science, bachelor of business administration, master of business 
administration (6-year course). 

College of Education . — Bachdor of Arts, bachelor of science, and 
bachelor of education. 

College of Engineering . — Bachelor of science in chemical, dvll, 
electrical, and Industrial engineering. 

Division of Phamwog. — Bachelor of science In pharmacy. 

Division of Law . — Does not give degrees but gives a certificate in 
law, and prepares for the State bar «‘xaminatlon.“ 

There have been several changes in the presidency during 
the period. In 1910 President Raymond resigned after a 
year’s service, and Dr. Charles A. Cockayne, who had served 
during the preceding year as professor of philosophy and 
education, was chosen president. At the end of the academic 
year 1913-14, he was not reappointed, and in January, 1915, 
Prof. A. Monroe Stowe l>ecame president. He served until 
1925, when he was succeeded by Dr. John A. Dowd, associate 
professor of political science. President Dowd died in the 
spring of 1926, and on December 1, 1926, was succeeded by 
Dr. Ernest A.shton Smith, who had been president of the 
State School at La Crosse, Wis. After a service of less 
than a month. President Smith died. Dr. Henry John 
Doermann, dean of administration and acting president of 
the University of Porto Rico, was chosen president in the 
autumn of 1927, entered on his duties in the early part of 
1928, and has served to the present. 

We have noted that during the period from 1903 to 1909 
there was active opposition to the policy of developing a 
university on the Scott foundation. During the first few ' 
years following the establishment of the college of arts and 
sciences in 1909 this opposition continued to be strong,®* and 
the university encountered many difficulties. Toledo, like 
many Ohio cities, was in serious financial straits, and there 
was strong opposition to adding university expenditures to 
the budget.*^ There was a belief that it was unwise for 

• No catalog:ue has beon publlabod by the unl^erHlty aince 1927—28 ; thla 
account of the present orgamiation Is based on an oral description by Presi- 
dent H. J. Doermann. 

“The charter commlsalon appointed In 1914 to draw up a new frame of 
Kovernment for the city Included no reference to the university In the charter 
which It proposed, and which was adopted Nov. 3, 1914. Proposed charter 
for the City of Toledo, passim. It Is probably true, as charg'd (Macomber. 
Supplement to the Survey of the Municipal University Adventure, p. 17). that 
this omtsslod was Intentional. ^ 

•'See, for instance, Toledo Times, June 29, 1910; Toledo Blade. June 80, 
1910. 
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Toledo to attempt to offer educational advantages on a par 
with those offered by Ohio State University and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan."* The early presidents of the institu- 
tion were reputed to be radical in their social views, and 
this made for distrust of the institution on the part of the 
conservative classes in the city. This distrust was increased 
through the activities of Dr. Scott Nearing, who served as 
professor of economics and sociology from 1915 to 1917, an<l 
whose strongly expressed radical and pacifistic views 
aroused the opposition of many people, particularly as the 
entrance of the United States into the World War became 
imminent.®* The members and certain friends of the Scott 
family continued their opposition to the use of the Scott 
foundation for university instead of manual-training pur- 
poses. This opposition found expression in a number of 
pamphlets, which violently attacked the university on the 
grounds that it had no legal standing, that it took money 
which was sorely needed for other municipal purposes, that 
it was without suflBcient resources to do standard college 
work, that it was a “ diploma mill,” that it originated in an 
attempt to unload on the taxpayers of the city a discredited 
medical college, and that it represented a perversion of the 
intent of J. W. Scott, etc.** 

President Stowe, who served from 1915 to 1925, seems to 
have lacked the tact necessary for one who was to win and 
• retain the confidence of the faculty, trustees, students, and 
citizens. His plan for reorganizing the work of the univer- 
sity so as to bring it more nearly into harmony with the needs 
of a modern industrial society led to serious disagreement 


•See Toledo Blade. June 19. 1909. .. ... . « .o . . 

•Toledo Times, Mar. 27, 19ie, Minutes of the Directors, Mar. 12 and Apr. 

^^l»The*'Daint)IS?8 which I have i*-en are: la the Toledo Unlverally an Iri- 
descent ifi^iu (Ta false pretense? (1910) ; The Scott Manual Training School 
/tgvt 7 ) • 8tory of & Crlnie (1912?) MBComber, A. B., The Potlllty of the 
Attemot tb Establuh a Muolclpal Unlvcrjilty uoder the Shadow of a Great 
HtatrUolVerahy (1918?) ; City financial IToblems (1918?) ; Mawmber, A. E., 
A Survey of the Municipal Unlvenlty Adventure . . . (1916) ; Macomber, A. 
H A SuDDlement to the Survey of the Municipal Unlverilty Adventure 
<1916?)' juewla Georae L*., The Budget CommlBulon Problem (1917?) ; The 
Hidden Reaaoo for Municipal CurUUment (1917?); A Study of the B^pon- 
■Ib&llty which the University Adventure bean to the Critical Flnondal Situa- 
tion Now Confrontina the City (1024). In aeveral ca«e« the aothor*a name 
does not appear on these pamphlets, but the style of treatment jndi»tM that 
Mr. Macomber la the author. He was a member ^ the original ^<> 5 ™ of trua^ 
tees of the Cnlvenrtty of Arta and Tradw and of the 

Toledo tJnlvcraity for a number of ywa following \tn eatabllahm^t ^1884 

He has been roost active and the *V\,***P*,Kt^*.Kl 

developing a rounldpal university In Toledo, Inslating that the Scott end 

menrt be used for manual training only. 
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with the faculty and apparently a good deal of dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the students and alumni.** 

During the latter part of the period under consideration, 
however, these difficulties have almost entirely disappeared. 
One evidence of this is the provision of buildings on the 
university farm by bond issues in 1918, 1921, and 1922. An- 
other IS the fact that beginning with 1910 the city council 
each year has made ata.x levy which has produced a substan- 
tial and increasing income for the university. During the 
piust few yeare, moreover, these levies have been secured 
without the difficulty and opposition which were encoun- 
tered in the early part of the period. This increased ease 
of securing appropriations from council reflects the favor- 
able public opinion vdth respect to tl^e uqiversity which has 
gradually come to prevail. This is further reflected in the 
attitude of the press, which for some time has been quite 
favorable to the institution.** 

Tift most striking eydence of the change in the attitude 
of the city and the most important recent event in the his- 
tory of the university is the acquisition of a new site and 
nevv buildings, which were occupied for the first time in the 
spnng semester, 1931. At least as early as 1926 there was a 
realization on the part of the friends of the university that 
a more suitable site and more adequate buildings were neces- 
^ry for its proper growth and functioning.** President 
Doermann was keenly conscious of this need and is said to 
have awepted the presidency on the understanding that 
within five years a start would be made on a new building.** 

On April 16, 1928, the board of directors first discu&sed 
the question, and three weeks later appointed a commithK* 
to confer with the mayor regarding the advisability of at- 
tempting to obtain a bond issue. The mayor was in favor 
of the idea and the matter was submitted to the city council. 
That body , on June 18, by unanimous vote passed a resolu- 
tion subm itting to a vote of the people the question of issuing 


Toleilo News-Bee, Peb. 14 , 1931 . 
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bonds in the sum of $2,850,000 for a site, building, and equip- 
ment for the univ^fsity.®* Preceding the election in Novem- 
ber a very extensive campaign of propaganda and personal 
solicitation was conducted, with tlie result that the bond issue 
passed by a vote of , approximately three to two.** Early in 
1930 a site of 114 acres was 3e<*ured and on February 26 a 
contract was let for the construction of the new buildings, 
which were completed in time to Ik‘ occupied in the spring 
of 1931.*' 

The University of the City of Toledo, with as.sured support 
by the city council, a growing body of alumni, a favorable 
public sentiment which has largely forgotten earlier contro- 
versies and difficulties, recognition by the North Central 
A.ssociation, and an adequate plant, ajiparently is entering 
on a period of usefulness which ])rom.’ses'TY>vSurpass all its 
previous efforts. 

•^ Toledo city Journal. 13:378, 391. 403, June 16, 23. 30. 1028. 

’'•Toledo City Journal, 13:708, Not. 17, 1929; Toledo Blade, Nov. 7, 1928. 

•"Toledo Blade. Feb. l4, 1981. Toledo Newa-Bee, Feb, Id. 1931. 
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CHAma VIII 

THE UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 

BUC’HTEL COLLEGE AND ITS TRANSFER TO THE CITY 

Biichtel College, the nucleus of the present University of’ 
Akron, whs established in 1870 by the Ohio Universalist 
Convention in order that the dejMSmination might have 
within the State of Ohio a college under its own control. 
Several cities were eonsiclered as possible locations for the 
proposed school, ami Akron was. chosen largely because John 
R. Buchtel, a well-to-do citizen of that city subscribed $6,000 
for a building and pledged $25,000 as an endowment fund 
when the college should be established there. Other cit- 
izens of the city and county added enough to his donations 
to make a total of $60,000, and thus assured the location 
of the college in the city.‘ It was opened for students on 
September 11, 1872, and was formally dedicated nine days 
later. 

Until the time of his death in 1892, Mr, Buchtel took an 
active interest in the welfare of the institution, contributing 
generously of both his time and his money. During the 
whole period he served as president of the board of trustees, 
and his total gifts amounted to almost half a million dol- 
lars, Bis example, moreover, was a powerful influence in 
inducing others to contribute.* 

Following Mr. Buchtel's death, the college e.^fperienced 
seriou^nancial difficulties, which continued until it passed 
from private control in 1913. At times^they were so great as 
to threaten its very existence. Its existence was preserved 
by strenuous efforts among the alumni, members of the Uni- 


*8panton, A. I., ed., Fifty Years of Buchtel (1870-1920). pp. 5-7 It is 
intereatlnff to note that up to the time that Akron was seriously considered as a 
location the UnlveraaUst convention had contemplated only an academy But 
aj the Akron hlgh-school system was Just being developed and as the people 
of the city were much interested In high^hool education, some of the leading 
men of the city (nought that there would not be enough dUferonce between the 
high schno! ana ♦he pi x) posed academy to be worth their while, and asked that 
a ^«tabi.sh<d Instead. This was agreed to. provided that the county 

f OO.OOO, whlca, 08 we have seen, was done. The “Akron Law “ of 1847 
(Ohio Laws, JLV, local, 187) was one of the most important steps in the 
developmcDt of publl- hl^h schools and of grade<l school systems in the State 
See Miller, History of iiidacHtiooal Legislation in Ohio, from 1808 to 1850 ' 
pp. 60— (55. ' 

*Spanton, op. dt., pp. 84-^. 76-77. 
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versalist denomination, and residents of the city, who raised 
sufficient funds to make possible the construction of a new 
bviilding when the old one was destroyed by fire in 1899, and 
in 1910 subscribed $9s.000 to increase the endowment fund 
sufficiently to enable the college to retain its membership in 
the Ohio College Association. It is highly significant that 
the greater part of this fund was made up of nearly 2,000 
pledges and gifts of small sums from the wage-earners of the 
city, the class of people whose children, if they received a 
higher education at all. would be dependent for it very 
largely on a local institution.’ 

In November, 1912, President A. B. Church died, and early 
in 191H Hr. Parke R. Kolbe became president. He realized 
that a crisis in the affairs of the college was at hand and 
determined that the time had coine for radical action. De- 
nominational supjwrt had for a number of years been 
steadily decreasing and by 1912 had almost ceased."^ At the 
same time citizens of the city had not yet come to realize 
their responsibility for the support of what they considered 
a denominational college. The campaign of 1910 had 
brought sufficient endowment to enable the college to retain 
its membership in the Ohio College Association, but not 
enough to save it from chronic financial embarrassment. 
In 1911 and 1912 President Church had worked energetically 
at the task of securing an adequate endowment, but without 
success, and his experience convinced President Kolbe that it 
was useless to hope for adequate financial support from 
private local contributions. 

He found, moreover, that the .student body had ceased to 
be denominational to any considerable degree, and had be- 
come chiefly local in character. In 1883, 38 per cent of the 
students (collegiate and preparatory) had come from Uni- 
versalist families, while in 1913 only 9 per cent (collegiate 
students) came fi>»m the denomination. During the same 
period the percentage of students who lived in Akron had 
increased from 36 to 62.* * 

Under these circumstances he came to the conclusion that 
the only wffy out of the difficulty was for the city to take 


•Holb^ r B. lUBtory of tbe EstabUehmont of the Munlcliwl TTnlyerglfy of 
Akron, p.’ 4 For a fuller account of the dlfflcuHleB of the college during lliU 
period, Bee S|»aQlOD, op. cit.. paaBlm. 

* SpantoD^ OP. ctt:. p. 120; Kolbe, op. cit., p. 3. 

• Frgurea given In K^Jhe, op. clt., p. 3. 
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over and conduct the college as a public enterprise. He was 
^nfluenced by the succes.s of the University of Cincinnati, 
and found that the S.tate legislation which had been enacted 
at various times for the benefit of that institution was general 
in character and was ample to enable Akron to acquire and 
maintain the college. After careful planning, he laid the 
matter before the board of trustees at their meeting on April 
14, 1913. The board, after careful consideration, voted 
unanimously to offer the property and rights of the college 
to the city as a nucleus for a municipal university.® At that 
time, a charter commission was at ^ork drafting a new 
charter for the city, and the formal offer was contained 
in the following letter addressed to that body: 

To the Charier Commission of the City of Akron: 

Gentuemen: Ehirlng its existence of more than 40 years Buchtel 
Coilege has performeti a most Important work in this community, 
and it should he looked upon ns an Institution to be permanently 
maintained among us. As au evidence tliat the college has a rightful 
and i>ermanent place limong our municipal Institutlon.s, we call at- 
tention to the fact that the attentiance has trebled during the last 
de< ad^ and that this increase is due largely to the Increase of 
|i>cal students. Unfortunately, the increase in our endowment has 
not kept pace with the increase in the attendance, with the n‘sult 
that the present sources of income are insufficient to enable the 
(Ollegi* to carry on its work satisfactorily. . 

Therefore, we. the board of tru.stees of Buchtel College, represent 
Ing the corporation its con>»rate capacity, do offer and proitose 
hereby to transfer, turn over, and convey to the city of Akron, Ohio, 
the entire plant and endowment of Buchtel College and aeodemy on 
the terms and conditions hereinafter .set forth. We will first pay 
!md di.soharge all the present indebtedne.ss of the college; and the 
residue set over to the city will have a value of atsmt $400,000. of 
ahmit $1.')0.000 will be In intere.st-produclng endowment, hut 


t to a few small annuities not exceeding the sum of $1.845.6T) 
IK*r year, |)uyahle to certain donors during their lives, and further 
subjert to the granting of certain free s«holar.ship privileges us 
request'd by the 'original donors of scholarship funds or their de- 
scemlents. The college is now and has been for some years wholly 
free from all denominatlonul or .sectarian control and Influence, 
and will be so turned'over to the city of Akron. 

This offer Is conditioned as follows: 

1. That the city of Akron will devote perpetually the plant and 
funds tamed over to it, to the ufes of a nninicipal college or uni- 
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versity. to be called the College (or University) of the city of Akron, 
with the provision that in case of the development of several col- 
leges. schools, or departments, the department of liberal arts shall 
retain the name of “Buchtel College of Liberal Arts, thus forming 
a department of a university In the same manner as Adelbert Col- 
lege forms a part of Western Reserve University, or as McMicken 
College forms a part of the University of Cincinnati. 

2. That the endowment turned over to the city shall l>e maintained 
as an endowment and not diverted from that purpose*, and that 
only the Income thereof shall be us^kI for the support of the college 
or university. 

3. That if a charter be adopted for the city of Akron, it will pro- 
vide in adequate terms for the maintenance (»f the college or uni- 
versity. The present laws on the subject relating to muiiicii)al col- 
leges and universities as provided iu sections 7002 to 7922 <>f the 
General Code (as already successfully embodied and carried out by 
the University of Cincinnati) will be deemed adequate. 

4. That the charter of the city shall proride for the government 
of the institution by a sei>arate board of trustees to be chosen and 
perpetuated under city control In a manner to l>e determined by 
yon. with a provision, however, that fitting representation on the 
board of trustt*es be assured to the pre.sent organization of the 
alumni of the college. 

It may not be amiss to direct your attention to the following mat- 
ters in the consideration of the foregoing proposition : 

1. As a municipal Institution, and with very slight addition to the 
m<»ney which the city now oi(*ends for educational purposes, the 
college or university would offer ti> all qualified students of the city 
of Akron a college education witlt free tuition. 

2. The adoption of Buchtel College as a municipal institution will 
insure, on a i*ermanent basis, the continuance of one of Akron'.s oldest 
and wortliiest somlpnbllc institutions. 

3. The identification of the college with city interests can be turned 
directly to practical use for the city. A bureau of city tests for the 
examination of all materials used by the city ; a bureau of municipal 
reference for collecting and filing information required by municipal 
officers— these and many other functions can be establlshcHl and 
exercised by a muulclptd Institution at great savings to the city. 

4. The natural growth of the city will sewn Inevitably di^mand n 
school where her young people can be trained at smaU expense In 
technical branches and In the learned professions— the establishment 
of a municipal college or university np<in the foundation of an already 
tested and recognize^ Institution will provide a most eicelleni bt- 
ginning for the development of a greater municipal university. 

The matter of the formation and adoption of a munlcliial charter 
being now before the people, we t-arnestly urge a serious consideration 
of this offer. We make it In the full belief that this very favorable 
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opportunity for the foundation of a municipal university shonld not 
t>e neglected.^ 

At the same time, the trustee addressed a communication 
to the [>eople of the city, as follows-: 

To the citizens of Akron: 

In offering Buclitel Coilege to ttio city of Akron as the nucleus for 
a municipal college or university, the trustees have but one desire, 
to enable Buchtel College to serve more efficiently the peopl<‘ of Akron! 
lor more than 40 years the college has renderetl a valuable service, 
making it possible for scores of young men of the community to 
secure a college education, who could have gone elsewhere only at 
pr»*at inconvenience and expense; in 'many case.s. to have gone else- 
where to college would have been practically impo! 4 slble. 

A college exists to serve: The denoniiiiational college, to serve the 
denomination ; tlic municipal college to serve the city. Now, in a very 
real sense. Buchtel is already a city college. It is one of tlie valuable 
and honored institutions of our city. And It is not only in Akron, 
it is f(»r Akron. It Is peculiarly a local institution, for most of Its 
students are from Akron homes, and the excellent work it Is doing 
in training young men and women is primarily a work done for this 
community. But to change Buchtel College to a municipal college, 
according to the plan suggested by the trustees, will make It possible 
for the college to serve the people of Akron far more efficiently than 
ever can be doue under present conditions. With an adequate Income 
enabling it to offer free tnitlon to the youth of Akron, and to keep 
liace In buildings, equipment, and courses of study with the growing 
needs of bur prosperous community, and with a cooperation between 
the college and the city so clo.Se and hearty as could not otherwiw 
tie possible, the College of Akron w»»uld become a most powerful fact(A 
in the building of the greater Akron. ^ 

The plan suggested is not new and untried. [Here follows an 
account of the University of Cincinnati, stressing Its service to the 
city in the way of night classes, cooperation with various departments, 
tlie bureau of city tests, the cooperative course In engineering, and 
also the modest economic status of many of the students' families.] 
What Cincinnati has done. Akron in proportion to her size enn also 
do. There are many reasons why Buc litel College should be to Akron 
what the University of Cincinnati is to that city. Buchtel 1s a flour- 
ishing college of high repute, tflfth an honorable history, a large bexly 
of alumni, a contlnnally increasing student attendance, and a valuable 
plant It has more students to-day than ever before and never did 
die college do' better work than now * • 

These students (who come from local homes In even larger propor- 
tion than do those of the University of Cincinnati) represent all 
classes of our dtlrenshlp, but especially the sllbsUntlal pe«cple of 
thrift energy, and ambition. Many of the students are wholly or 

’Reprtntod tn Spanton. op. cit. pp. 122-124. and In Akron Beacon-Journal 
A|>r« 10 , 1918. 
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I»drtlaUy self -supporting. But Bnchtcl College, with the limited In- 
come and equl|)ment, can not take care of a much larger student body 
than she now has. The one thing needful la such an enlargement 
of her resources and such opportunities for cooperation with the city's 
industries and other activities as the plan suggested will bring about. 
Surely, oppt)rtunitles for such cooperation are not' lacking. Why 
should our Akron College not offer to the youth of our city such a 
cooperative course as Is given so successfully by the University of 
Cincinnati and similar cooperative courses in rubber chemistry and 
otlier subjects? Akron is an unusually prosperous city, growing with 
remarkable rapidity. We call It the City of Opportunity, and rightly 
BO. Shall It not be the city of full educational opportunity as well 
as industrial opportunity ^or all the people? Already the dty offers, 
in its grade schools and high schools, free elementary and secondary 
Instruction to the children of all its citizens. But what of equal 
opportunity for the higher and professional education? Shall not 
this also be put within the reach of all who are able and willing to 
profit by It? By doing .so Akron will but round out and complete her 
educational system. Surely nothing short of this should satisfy a 
growing and prosperous city in a country whose government alms 
to be not only of the people and by the people, but also for the people.’ 

The proposition of the trustees was favorably received 
by the press and by the public.* The charter commission, 
although almost unanimously in favor of accepting the . 
offer, was in doubt as to the legality and the advisability 
of incorporating a provision for its acceptance in the pro- 
posed charter. It was felt that the acceptance of the college 
ought to be decided on its own merits and therefore ought 
not to be united with such a different issue as that of adopt- 
ing a new frame of government. The commission, therefore, 
referredJbe matter to the city council with a strong recom- 
mendatiS^ in favor of acceptance, and inserted in their pro- 
posed charter provisions for its government.^® 

To show its interest in the proposal, the commission also 
appointed a committee of six representative citizens to 
answer these four questions: 

1. Can the proposed levy for the municipal university be Incor- 
porated In the tax dupllcnte under present tax laws (beginning in 
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1914) wlthoDt taking needed fands from the city departmenta 
board of education? 


or the 


2. Is the expense of maintaining a monicipa) university likely to 
prove a burden to the city li^ coming years? 

3 What will be the maximum cost to the taxpayer of malnUlning 
a city university? , , 

4. What advantages can the city hope to receive from a municipal 
university in the matter of cooperation with the city departments?” 

After an investigation extending over two months, the 
oomiruttee reported. They stetcd that the State law per- 
mitted a levy which could be expended for municipal uni- 
versity purposes only, and that, therefore, the proposed levy 
could be made without crippling other departments; that 
the money expended for education is the best investment any 
community can make, and ought not therefore to be con- 
.''idered a burden ; that the cost to the taxpayer could not 
exceed 55 cents for a $1,000 assessed property valuation ; and 
that the advantages which the city could derive in the way 
of cooperation with other city departments was almost un- 
limited. They cited the experience of the University of 
C'incinnati in support of the last finding. They concluded 
the report by unanimously recommending the acceptance 
of the offer.^” ^ . 

The chamber of commerce, after an investigation and re- 
port by its educational committee, also indorsed the pro- 
posal on the ground that acceptance of the college would in- 
sure continued and improved educational facilities for the 
people of Akron, would tend to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity, would provide opportunities for technical training, 
would increase the number of those graduating from high 
school, and would attract to the city a high type of citizen.'* 


’'Reprinted In Kolbe. op. dt, p. 11. 

J* Report reprinted In Sptnton, op, dt, pp 12^21 

••Our plan U one which Doctor Church bad In mind for aovArai .. .k 

only solution for the Dltlmme aucceas of the arbool if* 

We must act at once if the colleae U to , 

;vall« tbu, and the majority are In fav^,r of m“l« thVifty'S" 

"«£t- JrUh- thrtfnVVr.in-.t^l?.„"r.£‘‘*- - 

!=«><> $400 y«?hr^ to* edlTci^ the^ndl^Moif cin^l%hure~a3Trd‘^^^ 

lo^U*ce'?hT&u^\o^*o^^^^^ ^C«^he'Vnu'e,i^tat^en'L"l"'l^ 

to give tlUa amoont to Uw people of ^nV’ bL ~"ouro,i 
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These indorsements, particularly that of the citizens’ com- 
mittee, seem to have removed the last doubt that council may 
have entertained regarding the wisdom of acceptance. But 
they felt that such an important question should be decided 
by the people of the city, and on July 28 passed a resolution 
directing that the question of acceptance be submitted to the 
voters at the primary election in September.** The secretary 
of state, however, following an opinion by the attorney gen- 
eral, ruled that they had no legal right to submit such a 
question.*® Accordingly, at a regular meeting on August 25, 
1913, the council unanimously passed an ordinance accepting 
the property of the college, to be used solely for the main- 
tenance of a university to be known as the Municipal Uni- 
versity of Akron, and agreeing to provide for its maintenance 
and growth.*® 

At the same session an ordinance was passed levying a 
tax of Hve-tenths of 1 jnill for university purposes.*’ Both 
ordinances were immediately signed by the mayor and be- 
came effective September 24, 1913. On December 13 the 
formal transfer of the property was made, and on December 
15 the university directors were appointed by the mayor. 
Of the nine members six were alumni of Buchtel.** Thus 
did Buchtel College become the Municipal University of 
Akron. 

Judging by the records as reprinted above, the authorities 

of the city, in their decision to accept the college and develop 

it as a municipal university, were influenced chiefly by a 

desire to insure a complete system of education for the city, 

and to afford opportunity for higher education for those who 

could secure it only with gieat difficulty or not at all if 

they had to leave home to get it. They desired, also, to 

insure for the community the other advantages that the 

continuance and ihe further development of a center of 

higher education in their inidst would bring. Among th^, 

the service that such an institution could render to the city 

in the way of testing of materials, providing a municipal 

reference library, etc., was prominent, 

• 


»« Kolbe, op. clt. pp. 14-18 , . „ « ,on 

•Ibid D. 15; Beacon-Journal, Aujf. 8, 1913. 

“The ortlMnce In reprinted In Kolbe, op. cit.. pp. lft-18. It enab^len a 
new offer" differing aUgfitly In details, whfch was made by the trustees on 

Journal. Aug. 25. l»l’*- ,, 

u Kolbe, op. clt., pp. r&-20; Spanton. op. clt., p. 1J». 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF AKRON SINCE 1914 

The history of the university from 1914 to the present can 
be briefly told. It is a story of the extension of the scope 
of the service rendered by the institution, of growth in en- 
rollment, and of increase in material resources. 

The work of Buchtel College continued without any in- 
terruptipn and without any notable change in its character, 
except a renewed interest on the part of the people of the 
city. It became the center around which other colleges of 
the university were developed. The College of Engineering 
and the Curtis School of Home Economics were opened for 
students in September, 1914. The College of Engineering 
was conducted on the cooperative or “ Cincinnati plan.” 

At the end of the academic year 1914-15 preparatory work 
was discontinued, making the institution entirely collegiate 
in character.*® 

Besides the increased provisions for collegiate work 
proper, the same year saw the development of other agencies 
and activities for the service of the community. Courses 
designed for persons of mature years and open to anyone 
qualified to pursue them with profit, were offered by six de- 
partments of the university.*' A bureau of city tests was 
organized to take charge of all chemical, bacteriological, and 
physical testing of materials for the various city depart- 
ments, and a bureau of. industrial research was established 
to do general chemical work at cost for individual citizens 
and small manufacturers.** 

In January, 1916, late afternoon and evening courses fA- 
benefit of those employed during the day were established 
and met with immediate success.** This phase of the work 
of the universify has grown in scope and in enrollment until 
it has become one of the outstanding features of its service. 
It is now possible to secure in the evening session most of the 
work needed for the first two years toward the bachelor of ' 
arts degree, besides a great many courses in profesvsional 
fields.** During the same year a course in business training 

« Municipal rnlvenlty of Akron. Annual Report, 1914, p. 3. 

» Ibid., p. 4. 

“ Ibid., p. 9. 

” Ibid., 9, 21. In 1910. however. It was found advisable ** to dlaoontlnue 
the work of the bureau of Industrial research and to concentrate the force ibui 
gained Id the department of chemlatry." Annual Report, 1915, p. 1. 

** Annual Report, 1916, p. 6. 

** Annual CataJogue, 191^29, |X 107. 
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on the coo|>erative plan and under the administration of the 
college of engineering was established, and a combination 
teacher-training course in cooperation with the city normal 
school was inaugurated.* *® 

In January, 1921, the course in commerce was extended 
and the name of the college of engineering changed to the 
college of engineering and commerce.** 

The same year a teachers college, under the joint control 
of the board of directors and the city board of education, 
and administered jointly by the president of the university 
and the superintendent of schools, was established, replac- 
ing Perkins Normal School, which for a number of years 
had been conducted by the board of education. The salaries 
of teachers of professional subjects were paid by the board 
of education, while the university supplied the other instruc- 
tion and took care of all other expenses. As a few years’ 
experience under this arrangement indicated that it did not 
sufficiently concentrate responsibility, a new agreememt was 
made in June, 1928, by which the university assumed entire 
control of the college, and the board of education agreed to 
pay to the university an annual sum to help defray the 
expenses.** 

In 1922 a summer school was inaugurated,*® and in 1923 
the teachers college was authorize<l to*^ffer graduate work 
leading to the master’s degree.** As it was felt that the title 
of the institution was needlessly long, the word “Mu- 
nicipal ” was dropped in 1926. 

The present scope of the collegiate work of the university 
can be indicated by showing the degree courses offered in 
each college. 

BuoKtel CoUeffe of lAberal Arts . — Bachelor of arts, bachelor of 
science. 

CoUeffe of Bnffineerinff and Commerce . — Civil engliieer, mechanical 
engineer, electrical engineer, industrial engineer, bachelor of science 


* Annaal Report, 1016, pp. 8, 10. 19. ^ 

"Annuai Report, 10!21. p. 4. Id this college the work of the eophomore. 

junior. ADd a^lor yeara for all englDeerlna atudenta and for some commerce 
■tudenta la conducted on the cooperative plan. 

Annual Report, 1921, p. 4 ; 1028, p. 0. Bj a vote of the board of educa 
tlon on Januaij 6, 1981, this lubaldy la lo be dlacontlnued after June, 1931. 
Ibid., 1930, p. 7, Akron Beacon -Journal, Jan. 6, 1081. 

Annual Report, 1022, p. 4. 

* Annual Report, 1028, pp. 5-6. Bucbtel College of Liberal Arta offered 
work for the M. A. and m. B. degreea from 1014 to 1021, dlacontlnulog It In 

1922, excepting In the field of rubber chemlatry, In wl^cb one or two maater's 
degrees are conferred each year. 
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In baslncss administration, and buflielor of science In secretarial 
science. 

Curtis aohool of Honw Economics . — Bachelor of science In liome 
economics. 

Teachers CoHc(;c.— Bachelor of educution and master bf arts (grad- 
uate dlTision). 

In 1925 President Kolbe resigned to accept another posi- 
tion, and was succeeded by Dr. George F. Zook, the present 
incumben^ who for several years had been chief of the divi- 
sion of higher education in the United States Bureau of 
Education (now Office of Education). 

The expansion of the work was paralleled by a great in- 
crease in enrollment and necessitated increased facilities 
in the form of buildings and equipment. Notwithstanding 
the issuance of city bonds in the total amount of $200,(XX)'' 
and a considerable amount of building, overcrowding^ has 
been serious during nearly the whole period. Early in his 
administration President Zook became convinced that the 
existing campus was too small to provide adequately for 
the future development of the university, and that a new and 
larger one should be selected, and a new plant constructed. 
After several yeirs’ consideration of the matter, the board 
of directors on April 17, 1928, by a unanimous vote passed 
a^ resolution that the university ought to be moved to a new 
site, comprising the east end of the J. Edward Good Park 
and certain adjacent land. One week later the city council, 
in response to the request of the university directors, sus- 
pended its rules and unanimously passed a resolution appro- 
priating to the use of the university 60 acres from this park. 
Adjoining land was secured without cost to the city, so that 
the university then had aproximately 100 acres for a new 
campus.** 

Having secured a site and about $175,000 in private sub- 
scriptions for new buildings, the university authorities in 
August, 1929, requested and secured from the city council 
the right to submit to the voters of the city a bond issue of 
$3,000,000 for the construction of suitable buildings. In 
October a vigorous campaign was launched to secure a favor- 

-Anna«J Report, 1928. p. 11 ; Akron Wcon-Joumal. Mar. 7, 1920 

100745’— 82 10 
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able vote on the bond issue, but at the election on Novem- 
l>er 4 it was defeated by a rather narrow margin.*® The 
unfavorable economic condition of the city doubtless was 
responsible for the defeat. The progress of the university 
toward a still larger sphere of u.sefulness thus suffered a 
reverse, but no one at all familiar with the history of the 
institution can believe that it was more than tcmi>orary. 


“Annual Report, 1929, p. 13; Akron Beacon-Journal, Nov. 0, 1929. 


Chapter fX 

THE MUNICIPAL COLLEGES OF DETROIT 

The city of Detroit has five municipal colleges: The Col- 
lege of the City of Detroit, Detroit Teachers College, The 
Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery, Detroit^ City Law 
School, and the College of Pharmacy of the City of Detroit. 
They have developed separately and will be discussed 
separately in the present chapter. 

THE COLLEGE OF TflB CITY OF DETBOIT 

The present College of the City of Detroit is an outgrowth 
of the Detroit Junior College, which, in turn, was an ex- 
tension upward of the work of the Central High School. As 
early as 1910 the extension upward of the city system of pub- 
lic instruction had been advocated,^ but outside of offering a 
certain amount of postgraduate work in the high schools, 
nothing was done until 1915. The story of the beginnings 
of the junior college can best be told in the words of David 
MacKenzie, who was principal of Central High School, and 
became the first dean of the college. 

'Like -many other high schools, the Detroit Central' High School 
had for many years been offering postgraduate work. In some caaes 
these courses were in advance of the standard 'secondary school 
courses; in other cases they were merely the more advanced courses 
in the regular curriculum. For this additional work advanced credit 


J Moehhnjn. A. B. Public Edacatlon lo Uetrolt. p. 186. In a perMnal letter 
PnfeMor MoeblmaD etatei that, »o far as he knows, there ia no documentanr 
evidence of thla early adTOcacv, but he recalla that, from time to time membeii 
of the board of education made speeches tn favor of offering college work and 
Bometimea meDtloned a municipal university. Doctor Moehlman wa* a member 
of the Btair of the Detroit schoota from 1913 to 1925, aervlng Bucceaaively as 
teacher, hlgh achool prioripal, and director of reference and statistics. 

It is Interesting to note that J. F* Ntcbola, the first superin ten dent of schools 
for Detroit In his flmt annual report (1856) strongly recommended the estab- 
lUhment of a “ Free Academy or Centrsl High School,” which should offer to 
the most advanced pupils of jthe upper grades secondary instructiou and ner- 
naps the first university year.” The report Is reprinted In Moehlman. op. dt 
years later, In compliance wllti this xecommenaatiom 
a city h^h school waa established. Borne advocated the libmedifUe expansion 
of this s^ool into a Junior college, but Mr. Duffleld (city ^perlntendent ) felt 
that it should be developed Into sometbluff similar to th» Chicago high school 
or ‘ high-toned substantial academy, preparing both for college and for life * 
Moehlman, op. cit, p. 97. , 
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was sometimes given our stodente on entering college; bnt, as tbere 
was DO general agreement on this (>oiot. and as the practicability of 
doing advanced work grew apparent, we decided to organize li 1-year - 
Junior college, and to offer snch beginning colle^ate courses as onr 
existing instmction force seemed to Justify.' ™ 

The. work of the junior coHegc begpn in 1915 with an en- 
rollment of 33 students; the teaching was done by the faculty 
of the high schotd without extra compensation.® The Uni- 
versity of Michigan gave formal recognition to this work, 
and stood sponsor for it before the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which also rec;- 
ognized it.* * ■« 

The enrollment grew rapidly, indicating that the junior 
college was meeting a real need, for which ampler provision 
ought -to be made. In view of this fact and of the rapid 
growth of the junior college in different parts of the country, 
Supt. Charles E. Chadsey recommended that the cqj|i»se ^ 
extended by the addition of a second year.® In (frder that 
the legality of the project might be assured, legislative 
authorization was sought. 

Id order to forestall any attempts to hinder onr development. In 
1917 we decided to seek legislative authorization for the establishment 
of a Junior college. Opposition to the estahlLshment of public high 
schools in Michigan bad to be fought in the courts in the early^days, 
and we feared that any attempt to organize a Junior college would 
arouse similar opposition onless sanctioned by legislative enactment* 

In compliance with the request of the Detroit authorities, 
the legislature in April, 1917, passed an act authorizing th^ 
board of education in any school di.strlct having a popula- 
tion of more than 30,000 to provide a junior collegiate depart- 
ment embracing not more th^n the first two years of college 
work, and to issue diplomas to those successfully completing 
the course of study. Such junior collegiate departments were 
to be open only to graduates of standard ^-year high schools.’ 
The Detroit Board of Education unanimoasly authorized the 

*Mack<®ni1e, Hmvid. Problfms of tb« Pabllc Junior College, p. 29. 

• Mjickensfe, loc. clt. 

« If mcl euxie, loc. dt. ; Proceedlngi of the North Central AMOctatloo, 1915. 
p. 39. 

* Detroit Junior Collie AnnotiDccxaeBt. 191^20. p. 3. 

*lfnckeBile. loc. cit.f Hili doubtfees refers to the. famous KaUmssoo caa<». 
which Is one of the Isndosrka Id the history of the Americmu hi^ school. 
See MtchlgaD State Beporta, XXX. 99 ; Brown. IfakluK of our Middle Schools, 
pp. 856-^339. 

V Public Acts of IflchlgSD. 1917. Na 146. 
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establishment of a 2-year junior college,* which was put in 
operation in September. 

TTie 2-year college likewise proved jinjunediately success- 
ful ; by 1919-20 the enroHment had irtCfeased to 816, ant^ by 
1921-22 to 1^7, Within a short time there began to be 
demands for its expansion to a full 4-year college.^The chief 
reason urged was that if this were not done, many deserving 
boys and girls would be deprived of the opportunity of ob- 
taining a college education. In December, 1918, Superin- 
•Mendent Chadsey expressed the hope that a city university 
would eventually be established. He pointed out that the 
city coun<*il and the 'people of the city were increasingly 
recognizing the value of education. 


They have seen millionn spent for wnr. and been glad to give It, 
aad nOw they are more willing to see greater sums spent for Improv- 
ing home ronditioDR. We shall gradnally round out the supplying of 
the -demand for elementary education, and I hope to get to the 
point finally where we can see our w^y clear to establish a city 
university, with the cooper^ion of the city’s citiaens.* 

In January, 1921, the deaus of the junior college, teachers 
college, and the college of medicine and surgery, after care- 
ful consideration of plans for coordinating the work of the 
three institutions,’® united in urging the board of education 
to request the Legislature to authorize'- the extension of the 
work of the junior college tp four years. Dean W. H. Mc- 
Cracken, of the College of Medicine, pointed out that au- 
thorization of four years’ work was necessary in order that 
graduates of thw'medifal college who did their premedical 
w’ork at the city college might be recognized by the New 
York State Medical Board, and by certain other authori- 
ties. He also pointed out that many good medical students 
left because they could not secure their bachelor’s degree 
after completing their course at the junior college and the 
medical college,** 

In September, 1921, the superintendent reported to the 
l>oayd of education that there were 150 students at the junior 
college who were rea^y for the third year’s work, of whom 
60 would be unable to go on if they were not given the 


!*R«*«>it FYee Pr«w, Dec. e,'l920. 
“ Detroit Newi. Jaiy 27 , 1921 . 
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opportunity of resuming their college work in the city. He, 
therefore, reccumneiuled that iie be permitted to add a third 
year's; work. The board, however, was r\pt ready to act 
,on the proposal and referred it back to the superintendent 
for further consideration. On October 13 it was reported 
that the su])ei-intendent did not wish to give any further 
consideration to the proposal, as it was then too late in the 
year to care for (he students, and the freshman and sopho- 
more clas<.ses filled the college to capacity.'* By this time 
it seems t<K have been pretty generally agreed that a senior 
college should 1)0 established, but the raj)id growth of the 
. city had created such an acute shortage of facilities for 
elementary education that efforts had to be concentrated on 
relieving that sitimtion." 

^ By lh23 the j>ressure for the establishment o^ a senior 
college liad IxTome too strong to be resisted. In May of that 
year, at the recpiest of Detroit, the legislature ‘passed an act 
authorizing the boartl of education of any city having a 
pM)pulation of more than 2.'»0,(>00 to establish a 4-year college 
as part of the public-sch<K)l ,'^ystem, and to grant diplomas 
and degrees U) those completing the course.'® Commenting 
on the enactment of this law, the Detroit Free Press said: 

In the pa.ssace of the hill Dr. John S. Half, member of the board, 
and Davhl MncKenzie. dean of the eollefre. have won a ArIU which they 
h4ve waged for yeiira. They have sought greater recognition of the 
college in Detroit aiul maintaimHl that any city of the size of Detroit 
%ould have tlie iK)Wor to give to studertts a university education. 
Doctor Hall said Tue.'-tlay night there were 18 States in the country 
with a population {(“ss than theylty and that the bill gave to Detroit 
it has des<'rv(><l for years. 

Acco^mg to IVH’tor Hall tlie hill will enable hundreds of students 
to gain ;imirersity education wlio could not have afforded to go to 
Ann Arbor to study at the University of Michigan. He state<l that 
scores of young men and women who have had to qttlt the Junior 
college after they have compleied two years of study would have con- 

o Proceeding’* of the Board of Education, 1921—22, p. 175. 

'> ProceedlnR*. 1921-22, p. 229. Kurtns 1921 reaulutlona and pel It Iona were 
rerclved In favor of the aenlor cpllege from the Detroit Teachers AaaiKlatlon, 
the Twentieth CentBry Club, and a large number of cltlaens.'' Ibid., 1920-21. 
pp 409 410; I921-22, p. 64. 

'* •• The eatabliabment of a aenlor college. •’ said Mr. Cody, city aiuHTlntend 
enl. " hiia l»een delayed until the elementary altuatlon waa cared for and the 
rrowdiue In the elementary achoola relieved. However, the I'nlverally of Mich- 
Igan la overcrowded, and cltlea will ts‘ ot>lli£ed to calabllah their own unlta to 
relieve the Stale." Detroit Newa. Dec. 2. 1921. 

* l*ubllc Acta of Michigan, 1922, No. 138. 
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finued their studies iiad it not hi-en m><-eKs;ir.v fur them to leave 
the cit.T to do so.” 

Id June the board of education chaiifred the^Hame of the 
college to The College of the City of Detroit, and the institu- 
tion opened in September under the new nanie and with the 
e.xtended course.* *' 

The hi.story of the college as a -t-year institution has been 
that (rf growth in enrollment and broadening of'^the scope 
Ilf it.s activities. The first two years of work in engineering 
was offered early in the hi.story of the ct)llege. and later a 
4-ycar course in chemical engineering was added, and in 
Ihi/h a separate department of engineering was organized. 
Ill a department of nursing education was added. 

-\t pre.sent the college offers courses leailing to the ilegrecs 
of bachelor of arts, bachehir of sciejice. bachelor of science 
in home economics, bachelor of science in aeronautical, 
chemical, civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering, and 
bachelor of science in nursing. In addition there are various 
preprofe.ssional, combination, and certificate courses. Work 
for the degrees of irlaster of arts and master of science 
has recently been added to the offerings. As in the ca.se of 
the other municipal institutions, evening classt‘s form a verv 
important part of the work. They are all taught by regular 
members of the faculty, whose regular teaching loads are 
divided between day and evening work. In fact, there are 
no evening courses as a separate activity of the college; its 
leaching day simply extends from 'S a. m. to 10 p. m There 
is an eight weeks’ sinnmer school. 

Dean David MacKenzie continued to direct the affairs of 
the college ^until his deatli in July. 1926. Early in 1928 he 
was sucewded by Dr. Wilforil L. Coffey, formerly State 
superintendent of public instruction of C^olorado. In the 
interim Assi.stant Dean Albertiis Darnell was in charge. 

THK DETROIT 1'E.\('HEKS t’OI^LEGE 

Tlie Detroit Teachers College is an outgrowth of the city 
nonnal school, which in turn developed out of a normal 
training class. In IStVl Supt. J. M. H. Sill in his annual 


“May 2. 1B23 

>^22-2.3. p, MW«; I)**trol( Public Rchoola. .Annual Report 

* 1 oiirollmeDt for the rear was 2.400. A few 

MudentP entered with giifflrlent advanced credit to enable them to receive tbelr 
dfp-eea^n June. 1924. ^ 
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report suggested the establishment of a training class for 
prospective teachers as a part of the work of the public 
schcx)ls. and repeated this recommendation in almost every 
annual report from 1865 to 1880. His efforts finally came to 
fruition with the establishment of such a class in September. 
1881. The work was immediately successful and the period 
of instruction was gradually extended — in 1895 to two se- 
mesters. in 1904 to three seme.sters, and in 1913 to two full 
years.”' 

In 1914 the school, which had been housed in various build- 
ings. wa.>< removed to the Martindale Normal School build- 
mg, which had been erected for the purpose. Following the 
removal a college credit course was worked out, and a 
credit arrangement made with the University of Michigan 
whereby students who took special courses at the normal 
.school for two years would be prepared to enter the univer- 
sity with a junior standing.*® In 1918 a summer session was 
inaugurated, and evening courses were begun on a small scale. 

♦ In May, 1919. the legislature, at the request of the Detroit 
board of education, passed an act authorizing the State 
board of education to issue life certificates to the graduates 
of the school, provided the work of the sch^ met with its 
approval.*' As the school had already been visited and 
informally approved by the State board, official approval 
was immediately forthcoming, and the school acquired prac- 
tically the status of a State normal school.** 

In May, 1920, Superintendent Frank Cody made the fol- 
lowing recommendation regarding the extension of the work 
, of the normal school : 

With eadi advance in e<lucatlonal propresw the need for continued 
education of teachers in service Itecomes more apparent. Each year 
liir>;e nuntherS of the teaching force leave the city for profesitional 
work at distant universities during both winter and summer m'ssions. 
Tlie altentlnnce at the summer and evening sessions of onr city normal 
school has intTeased marvelously. To meet thia developing need nod 
to Insure pn>per professional credit for constructive work done t>y 
teachers in improving the service within the dty, I recommend tliat 
beginning September 7, 1920, the name of the City Normal School la* 

“ liOfnin, Jean W. Hlitory of th? Detroit Normal School, p. R. 

'* l.oKao. op. clt., no. 12, IB. 22. 

" IxtgaD, op. cU.. pp. 21-22. 

"Public Acta of MtchInD, 1810, No. 157 

" I/Ogan, op. clt., p 22; Proceedlnga of the Board of Education, 1918-20, 

P 88 X 
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changed to Detroit Teachers ('ollege and that as soon as possible leg- 
islative action be sec'ured empowering tlie college to offer 4-year 
courses and graduate work leading to appropriate degrees.** 

The recommendation was adopted, and on September 7, 
1920, Detroit Teachers College commenced o|)e rat ions.** 
Curricula were provided for the training of elementary, in- 
termediate, and high-school teachers. At the legislative ses- 
sion of 1921 a law was enacted authorizing the State board 
of education to issue suitable degrees to graduates of the 
teachers college.** 

Fntil 1930 the college continued to offer four years of 
work and to occupy its own building. In that year the 
course was limited to the junior and senior years and the 
college moved to the building of the College of the City of 
Detroit. The 3-year course leading to the Michigan life 
certificate has been discontinued, and all new students must 
corfiplete a 4-year course to qualify for the life certificate. 
The degrees of bachelor of arts in education and bachelor of 
science in education are offered, and recently the graduate 
degree of master of arts in education has been added. The 
college maintains very close relations with the city-school 
.system, the members of the staff cooperating in the solution 
of many public-school problems. Since 1918, and to a greater 
extent since 1920, evening classes for teachers in service have 
been an important part of its work. 

THE detroiT>college of medicine and surgery. 

The Detroit College of Medicine, a privately controlled 
in.stitution, was organized in 1885 through the merger of two 
competing medical schools.** Depending chiefly upon stu- 
dent fees for its support.* * and faced with the rapidly in- 
erea.sing cost of medical education and the campaign oV the 
American Medical Association and the Cai1!%ie Foundation 
for higher standard.^, the college encountered serious finan- 
(ial difficulties in the early years of the present century. 
.\t this jrnint certain alumni of the institution came forward 
and in 1913, with the help of the authorities and friends of 
tlie college, perfected a new organization— The Detroit Col- 

“ Protwdlnir* of the Bo«rd of Kduratlon. J91Ii-20. p 628 
** Ix)pm, op. cU.. p. 24. 

* f^ibllc Act« of Ifichinn, 1021. No. 52. 

p. 38.**^^*'* and Surgery. Aonual Catalogue. 19l5-ie, 
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lege of Medicine and Surgery. The teaching staff was re- 
organized and plans were laid to procure an endowment 
fund of a million dollars.^^ ! 

liy 1917 plans had been perfected for the endowment fund 
campaign, but the entrance of the United States into the 
World War, bringing as it did so many calls for money, 
made it necessary to abandon them. The result was that the 
trustees of the college, in February, 1918, r^uested the 
board of education to take over and carry on its work. The 
following paragraphs are quoted from the letter containing 
this request: 

The cost of medical education has Increased so much during the 
last 20 years that medical schools all over the country have been 
obliged to ask for help from the State, the municipality, or by en- 
dowment. 

The Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery doing noble work 
for 50 years, and being rated as a “ Class A ” colk^e by the Ameri(‘an 
Medical Association, must close its doors unless It recjjives help. 
I>ast year an arrangement had been made to raise an endowment, 
hut the war breaking out ju<t at that time prevented it, as money 
was* needed in so many other directions. • • ♦ 

All students are enlisted In the Medical ResiTve, and assigned to 
finish their medical education in the medical college, as doctors are 
very much needed in the Army. It Is, therefore, a patriotic duty 
of the citizens to continue the school. Tlie Central High School now 
has 60 pupils preparing to take a medical degree. 

The lM>ard of trustees of the Detroit College of Medicine and Su^ 
gery. therefore, rcHjuest the board of education to ask the common 
council and the board of estimates for $30,000 and that the board of 
education take over and have entire management and charge of the 
medical .scho(»l, the tru.stiH's of the latter to keep charge of the 
granting ot diplomas to the graduates, until legislation can be 
obtained, giving the Detroit Board of Education the powder to grant 
degrees, and the I>i'troit Ctdlege of M(Hllclne and Surgery will then 
surreiubT Its charter and transfer to the board of education the full 
management of the medical school and all the buildings, real estate, 
ami equipment, free of charge, and free of debt. • * • “ 

The board of education immediately requested the grant 
of $30,0(X) as urged in the letter, and on April 25 passed u 
resolution to take charge of tlie college on July 1.^® 

The assistant corporation counsel of the city having criti- 
cized this action of the board on the ground that it was 

^ .Annual Cataloguo, 101 4-1, p. 40. 

« H»»prlnted in lYoceinilngs of the lUiard of Education. 1017-18. pp, 401-102 

** ProceedlnKB, 1017-18, pp. 402, 4r>0. At a meeting on July 2ft the ternin 
according (o which the college waa taken over were miKllfled In cerlaln detail®. 
I’roceedlngM, 1918-19, p. 42. 
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<lone without lepl authority. Dr. Jolin S. Hall, n meinbei- 
of the hoard, said in reply: 

Mr. Atkinoon claims that this agroeing to operate College of Medi- 
cine and Surgery wa.s done wiitiout legal authority. I will not 
discuss that, but I will say that the city would have lost the school 
if we had not acted, and one of the most efficient medical colleges In 
the country would have ceased to exist. 

When the legislature meets this autumn any ne*>ded legislation 
to proi>erly turn the school Into our hands will lie* passed. We had 
to act, law or no law.^ Thl.s is war times; we could not aCford to 
have our country lose the instruction the college gives." 

The follow ing April the legislature passed an emergency 
act legalizing the actions of the board in taking over and . 
supporting the college and another art definitely conferring 
on the board of education the right to take control of and 
conduct a college of medicine and surgery and to grant the 
usual degrees to those completing the course of study.'** The 
college has since been conducted by the board of education. 
It grants the degrees of bachelor of medicine, doctor of 
medicine, and doctor of public health. 


DETROIT PITY LAW SCHOOL 

The Detroit City Law School, the fourth unit in the 
city’s .S3\stem of higher education, was (Established in 1927. 
In the spring of- 1926 negotiations were undertaken by the 
board of education looking toward the transfer to its control 
of the Detroit College of Law,- which had bc^en coifducte.l 
as an evening school for a number of years by the Youn«>' 
Men’s ChHstian Association.’- * ” 


n 27. 1918. 

I uolic Acts of 1911) Nos loo t’hid * t 

oppo8€Hl by certain memberfl of ® legislotion was stronffly 

that n wa“ Tw an le^alaturo „n the 

the Uwlch^^i" «>n"lderod before the elty can take over 

public admlnietrahon by the Detroit school^ better under 
Snanclalli restricted aupervUlon of the Y. M^. A. ’ Vw rWi® 
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An agreement for the transfer of this school to the board 
(»f education not having been reached, that body proceeded 
to establish a new law school. On November 11, 1926, the 
superintendent of schools was instructed to include in the 
board’s budget for 1927-28 an estimate of the cost of estab- 
lishing courses in law in connection with the College of the 
City of Detroit; and on Deceinber 23 the budget, carrying 
an item of $25,000 for that purpose, was approved.* *® 

In May, 1927, an act of the legislature was secured which 
granted to the board of education of any city having a popu- 
lation of 500,000 or more and comprising a single school dis- 
trict the nght to “establish or acquire and maintain a col- 
lege of liberal arts and such professional colleges as it may 
deem expedient, ’ and to “ operate such professional colleges 
in connection with said college of liberal arts or separately,” 

as it might determine, and to confer the appropriate de- 
grees.®* 

On June 9 the board of education passed a resolution 
establishing the Detroit City Law School, to be administered 
by a dean appointed by the superintendent of schools with 
the approval of the board of education.*® The school was 
formally opeped on September 15 on a self-supporting, 
basis.** Classes are held in the evening in the building of 
the College of the City of Detroit. Completion of the course 
deads to the degree of bachelor of laws. 

COLLEGE OF PHARMACY OF THE CITY OF DETROIT 

Upon the completion of the Cass Technical High School 
building in 1922 a department of pharmacy was organized 
and a 6-year pharmacy course provided.*^ Following the 
organization in 1923 of the College of the City of Detroit as 
a ^year institution, the work in pharmacy was transferred 
to it in order that it might be on a collegiate level and thus 
bo rendered acceptable to accrediting agencies.** From 1924 
to 1928 the school of pharmacy formed part of the college 
and offered a standard 3-year course. In the latter year it 

■ Proceed In g;i of the Board of Education 1926-27 r>o 220 
-r^llc Act. of Michigan. 1927. No 103 ’ 

» PpooeedlngB, 1926-27. p. 615. 

• I>etrolt News, Sept. 10. 1927. 

" ^trolt Public Scbooln, AoDual Report, 1922. d 46. 

102^24 PP- 74-76 ; Procecdln^a of the Board of Education, 
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was given the status of a separate college with its own dean 

he ^rd o( educatioo. It offers a 4.year course leading to 
le egree of bachelor of science in pharmarv and also a 
•1-year couito leading to that of pharmaceutical chemist 

IrZ'mT "" 

The history of public higher education in Detroit is 

iou2iU?tnt ‘"'“'•-"‘l-t d«velopme„t of 

LdUTv th T “* ™"'‘ »l>ich a fifth has been 

n!is of .n of them). Two developed as 

parts of the public-school system: The College of the City 

<d Detroit as an extension upward of the Central- High 
.Vhool to form a junior and then a senior college; the 
Detroit Teachers College as an extension upward of the 
city n^al school. The third, the Detroit College of Med-' 

rk”! j a private institution taken over bv 

he board of education as a war emergency measure. Thi 
Detroit City Law &hool was established as a new depart- 
ment, after the failure of negotiations for the transfer to 
he board of ducation of a privately controlled school. The 
ollege of Pharmacy, as we have jii.st seen, resulted fro... 
the division of the College of f|,e City of Detroit. 

As they developed separately for the mbst part, these live 
uutltiltions have each retained a large degree of autonomy. 
Ihe only organic connection between them lies in the fact 
tliat all are under the control of the board of education ami 

subject to the administration of the superintendent of 
a’hools. 

In practice, however, the five institutions are closely in- 
terrelated. . AU except the college of medicine and surgery 
(K'cupy the same building, and present plans call for the 
development of other buildings for them adjacent to the 
iw^nt one. A council of deans, under the chairmanship 
of Dean Co%, of the College of the City of Detroit, has 
charge of all ip^tters of common interest, and integrates 
he work very closely. If, as .seems not improbable, the 
oard of education establishes a city university with them as 
constituent parts,- it w^l oaly be giving formal recognition 
to an existing fact 
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CllAI'TKK X 

THE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 

The history of the Municipal University of Wichita is 
sihiilar to that of the University of Akron. , Fairmount In- 
stitute was organized in 1892 by a number of public-spirited 
citizens of tln' city, and was conducted as an academy until 
1895.’ In that year, with the promise of sui>port of the Con- 
gregational Education Society, the institution was rechar- 
tercd as Fairmount College of Wichita and was conducted 
as such until 1926. The charter provided that a majority of 
the trustees should be members in active standing of Congre- 
gational churches.* * 

In the secoiul and third decades of the present century the 
institution encountered financial difficulties. The Congrega- 
tional Church, which had been maintaining two colleges in 
Kansas — Wasliburn College, at Topeka, and FairmoUnt Col- 
lege — decided|^hat it could no longer contribute to more than 
one, and withdrew a large part of its support from Fair- 
^ mount.® A much larger endowment was needed if standards 
acceptable to the North Central Association were to be main- 
tained, but repeated attempts to secure an ade<juate endow- 
ment W'ere unsuccessful.* 

Under these circumstances President John D. Finlay.son 
suggested, and the board of trustees agreed, that it would 
be desirable for the city to take over and operate the college 
as Akron had taken over Ruchtel College. An enabling act 
was secured from the legislature in 1925, providing that the 
governing board of any city of 70,000 to 100,000 inhabitants 
might submit to the voters at any regulny or special election 
■ the question of establishing a municipal university, and 
that upon the petition of 10 per cent of the registered voters, 

’ Fairmount Colloge, Annual Catalojfue, 1912-13, p. 13. 

a Ibid., p. 13. 

• The number of Con^p-eKational churches In the State decreased from 183 in 
1895 to 114 in 1925. Congressional Yearbook, 1896, p. 390; 1926, p. 178. 

* Wichita Beacon, Apr. 4, 1926 ; tee alto Annual Cataloguea of Fairmount 
College, 1020-21, p. 12; 1921-22, p. 12; 1922^28. p. 12; 1923-24, p. 12; 
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the submission of such question should be mandatory. If 
the vot^ was in the affirmative, the governing board of the 
city was required to establish the university. Any municipal 
university so established was to be under the control of a 
hoard of nine regents— four elected by the governing board 
of the city for 4-year terms, one to expire each year, four 
e ected by the city school board with the same tenure, and 
the mayor of the city ex officio. The. regents were given 
power to accept gifts and donations, to establish such depart- 
inents and courses as they might determine, and to confer 
honors, diplomas, certificutas, and degrees. They were re- 
(|uired to levy an annual tux for the support of the uni- 
versity, not e.xceeding two mills on the dollar of taxable 
property.® 


In accordance with this law the question of establishing a 
ninnicijial iiniversi^ was submitted to the voters of Wichita 
Apr^ 10, I<)25, and was defeated by a majority of 44.') in 
a total of 15,721.® The city having declined to accept and 
maintain the college, plans were made to discontinue it and 
transfer its property to Washburn College. In the autumn 
of 1025 when^umors concerning this plan became current, 
die Wichita Chamber of Commerce directed its secretary to 
ascertain whether such a movement was on foot, and if so 
whether it had gone so far that the plans could not be’ 
changed. After a conference with the trustees of the col- 
lege, the .secretary reported that there was such a movement 
under way, but that it had not gone too far for a change of 
Ilians, and that there was every ihdicatio'n that the trustees 
would be willing to donate the college to ‘the city, provided 
the latter would accept and maintain it. The que.stion was 
referred by the chamber of commerce to its civic committee 
for consideration. Seven of the ten members of dlie com- 
mittee were at that time opposed to a municipal university, 
several of them holding that Fairmount College ami 
hriends’ University (another denominational college located 
m the city) ought to be amalgamated, thus cretjling a single 
private univc^rsity with adeejUBte rosources. 


^Kansag Session I^ws, 1925, chap 111 
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Conferences were held by the committee w'ith the trustees 
of the two schools^ at which the difficulties in the way of such 
an amalgamation were found to be, insuperable. The de- 
nominatial control of Friends’ University could not be suu 
ndere<l without a loss of its property, and the trustees Of 
Fairmount were naturally unwilling to transfer their prop 
erty-to a schtml controlled by another denomination. Mon* *- 
ovcr, it was discovered that in case of amalgamation an addi- 
tional endowment fund of half a million dollars would lie 
necessary if satisfactory standards were to be maintained. 
There seemed to be no prospect of raising any such sum. 
Under these circumstances it seemed best that Friends con- 
tinue as an independent denominational college, and that the 
only alternative to the loss of Fairmount was for the city to 
take it over. The civic committee, therefore, reported unani- 
mously in favor of u special elet'-tion for the municipalization 
of Fairmount. 

The report was approved by the directors of the chamber 
of commerce and the presklent was directed to proceed with 
plans for securing an election and for conducting a cam 
paign for a favorable vote.^ Petitions were circulated aslr^ 
ing for an election, and on March 30 the city commission 
ordered the election for April 14, 1926.* 

A spirited campaign for a vote favortlble to the university 
was carried on under the leadership of a citizens’ committee 
of 150, appointed by the chamber of commerce. This com 
inittee was composed of dix'tors, lawyers, preachers, union 
laborers, hoqsewives, manufacturers, merchants, bankers, 
society women, teachars, realtors, and repnsentative.s of a 
.score of other occupations. Included in the membership 
were three memliers of the city commission and four mem- 
bers of the board of education.* Speeches, radio addres.ses. 
editorials, and other newspai>er ^opaganda. pamphlets and 
paid advertisements were utilize^ 

The principal argument used was the democratic one — 
that retention of tlie college meant the preservation of 


, ’ Thf «boT« fact* cooccrolDg tb« actlyltlw of (be chamber of commerce were 
Kfitbcred from an address on Apr. 10. 1020. by Robert F. GampbelL of that 
bod^M reported Id the Wichita Beacon. Apr. 11. 19:^ 

• Wlchltn Beacon, liar. 22. 30. 1926, The petltloDs contained a total of 9,208 
Blgnaturea. of which 3,860 were found to he technlcalljr correct As the whole 
namber of reaivtered voter* waa .31.959« the callinr of the election was mantla 
torjr. Beacon. Mar. 22. 1926 

* Beacon. Apr. 4, 1926. 
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( qiiaflity of educational opportunity, while its loss meant de- 
l.nving hundreds of worthy boys and girls of all oppor- 
tunity for higher education. This, however, was by no 
means tha only argument. Civic pri^e in the preservation 
ofji worthy institution was appealed to, and it was pointed 
out that an unfavorable vote' meant the transfer of the 
property of the college to Topeka, ^n old business rival of 
Wichita. It was repeatedlf/emphasized that the loss of the 
wlle^ would be a serious Wow to the business interests of 
the city, while its retentiort would attract many new resi- 
<ients of a desirable character. The following arguments are 
typical of those used during the campaign: 

The greabpHpciple underlying the fight in favor of the onlversity 
is that, It is a movement In favor of democracy. • • * 

Competition is gn.wing keener every day. The son or daughter 
of th&»poor man is going to have a hard time in meeting the supehor 
<Mlucational equipment of 'the son or daughter of the rich man wh(. 
can atford to send his children to college. It is going to be Jtast 
as hard for a man without a college education 10 years from now iw 
it is now for a man without a higb-achool educatioa The world re- 
quires higher and higher standards. The race is getting harder. 
The poorly equipped man or woman Is going to Ug behind in the 
race. The only way out Is to extend the public-school i>Tinclple so 
as to take in coliege education. That will restore the balance between 
the rich man and the poor man. 

That is why the poor man, most of all, should be In favor of the 
municipjil university. He will ^t more out of it than he pots Into it.*. 
It Ls a restoration of the democratic principle of equal opportnn^.“ 

A small tax must be levied to maintain a mnniclpal college, but 
this Ls more than offset because presence of a 4-year coUege in a city 
raises the quality of the joung people and also attracts desirable- 
citirens from other places who move to college towm* to educate 
their children. 

The enormous .cost of maintaining police. Jails, and courts is not 
Increawd by the coming of such people to a city. 

The staggering ^ we pay annually in taxes to feed the poor 
and clothe them is not Increased by new dtliena coming to educate 
their children.“ 

There was a time when Wichita coold vote to stand stock still 
on the Pairraonut CoUege matter. Wichita conld vote to do nothing. 
Wichita could vote to let things stay as they are. 

The time for that kind of voting Is now irrevocably gone. • • • 

If you vote for the ^l^ge' you vote for WlchiU. If you vote against 

TCr ^ — 

I* Nltoiial In WIrhita BeacoD, Apr, 19, 1926 
“ Beacon, Feb. 4, 1926. 
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the yoD vote for Topeka. And that, in this case, means a 

. great loss to Wichita. 

The vote for the advance step Is accompanied by an absrfhA4* small 
sacrlfl<*e. 

The persons who are directly backing the municipal college prop 
ositlon assure the city that there will be no tax levy of more than 
1 mill to support the Institution. In other cities having similar 
institutions, the tax levy does not exceed 0.55 mill. But let us say 
1 mill in order to permit a generous allowance. That means |1 on 
each $1,000 valnatlon. It means that the man with $10,000 taxable* 
value uf property will have to pay only $10 a year. There is not 
a resident of Wichita who will not be benefltt^ that much each year 
by reason of having this institution, even If he has no children, for 
it means the enhancement of sale values of property; it means mon^ 
work, for laboring men ; It means more business for retailers ; It means 
more manufacturers; it m^'ans general exp^slon for the city which 
will t>eneflt everybody. People from all the neighboring towns and 
clti^ are w’atching Wichita. They will send their children hfre 
to sch(K)l, to spend money in Wichita, if the projjoeitIdW' carries. If 
not, they will send their children to Topeka, or Lawrence, or Man- 
hattan, or Chicago. • • • 

On the other hand, tl>e removal of Falrmount at once removes a 
stndent body of nearly 500 that Is now spending money In Wichita. 
It means the immediate removal faulty members who are spend- 
ing their money here. It means the removal of a going concern whose 
support requires purchases in Wichita. * It means the removal of 
' physical property. Salable and removable assets will go. to Topeka. 
Remnants will stay. It means that there will be deserted buildings 
on the hill • • • and Wichita will advertise to the world that 

it has vacant buildings. , 

The forward step will x^an, not the destruction of the college, 
but a great change into something higher and more effective. It is 
the epitome of the proud and hitherto uncqnquered spirit of Wichita.” 

The opposition was largely under cover, taking the form 
of anonymous dodgers ” circulated on the streets and of 
advertisements signed by the Wichita Educational /Associa- 
tion, which was apparently but a name for a very small 
group opposed to the university.'* The chief argument 
urged by the opposition was that it would place too gifeat a 
^financial burden on the taxpayers, since the promised 1-mill 
levy would prove too small, thaf there was nothing to prevent 
the full legal ra^ of 2 mills bein^ levied, or the legislature 
. from raising the lec^al maximum.'* It was also argued 
^ that Fairmount should be merged with Friends instead of 

“KdltoHa/ in B^cob. Mar. 30, 1926. 

Apr. 14, 18. 1926 

Wichita Bagk, Apr. 23. 1926. 
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being unloaded on the city '* * (although the merger had been 
found to be impracticable), that the levying of the university 
lax would tend to cripple the public schools,*® that there was 
a mortgage on the property (although this was shown not 
to be true*^), and that the proponents had adopted unfair 
tactics.'® 

At the election on April 24 the proposition for the estab- 
lishment of th» university was .approved by' the decisive 
majority of 3,872 in a total vo(?*()f 15,988, the largest vote 
ever polled in a purely city election, although this was a 
sjx'cial election and no other question was (>efore the voters.** 
On April 30 the vote was canvassed and the question offi- 
cially declared to have been carried, and on May 10, 1926, the 
city commission passed an ordinance establishing the Munici- 
pal University of Wichita.*® On June 2 the deeds of all the 
property of Fairmount College were formally tendered to 
the board of regents of the University of Wichita and ac- 
cepted in the name of the city.*' 

The regents continued Fairmount College of Liberal Arts 
and established a college of business administration and in- 
dustry (on the Cincinnati cooperative plan) and a college of 
fine arts. The summer session and thp extension department, 
which had been conducted by Fairmount College, were con- 
tinued and evening courses were e.stablished. 

President Finlayson and a majority of the Fairmount 
facultj^were retained. At the end of the academic year, 
however. President Finlayson declined to serve longer, and 
in July Dr. Harold W. Foght, th0 present incumbent, ac- 
cepted the presidency.** 

During its short history the institution has not only par- 
ticipated in the gro\*(lh comflion to ajl urban institutions 
during the period but^as profited by the rapid growth of 
Wichita as a leading cepter of the aviation ijidustrv. The 
net enrollment grew frqto 848 in 192^27 to 1,B24 in 1929-30. 
To meet the needs of the growing student- bo(^ and the 

®B^ron. Apr. 18. 1026. 

Apr. 2a. IP26 

B4*Acon, Apr. 16, 1926. 

Apr. 28. 1926. 

*• Boacon, Apr. 26, 1926. 

*Ominmiice reprlot^ Id Beacon, Maj 11. 1926. 

” Eaffle, Jane 1926; Beacon June 8, 1926. 

Wichita Ka^lt, Mar. 4, 1927; Wichita Beacon^ JqIj 18, 1027 Doctor 
F^ht had been. ilDce 1919. president of Northern State Tea rhrm i'onpjce, at 
Aberdeen, 8. Dak. 
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prowing cUy, the univer'ity ha> undergone both academic 
and material expansion. 

In IthiT the regents authorized the establishment of a grad- 
uate sc'hool offering extension courses in eilncation onlv. 
The following year this sc 1 uk >1 was organized on a full-time 
In 15)'28 a course in aeronautics was estah- 

IIsIumI. arul in 1929 a school of journalism, as a division of 
the ( oll(‘ge of Liberal Arts and Sciences, was created."^ A 
division knawn as the imiversity college was set up to admin- 
ister the late-aft ornoon, evening:, and Saturday-morninix 
courses in down-town Wichita and in certain neighboriii{^ 
coininunities. « 

The present scoj>e and organization of the university can 
indicated by the followings list of its divisions^ith the 
degree courses given by each : 

Fairmount Collrgr of Liberal Arts and — Bachelor of arts. 

J>a<hclor of science, bachelor of arts in journalism, pharmaceutical 
chemist (three years), and bachelor of .scienre in pharn>jicy. 

Tbe College of Business Admir^stration and Industry . — Bachelor of 
arts in business administration,^ "tnd bachelor of science In aero- 
ynaiitit^l eni^neerinK.* *• ^ 

The Ce>lU'{}e of Fine Arta . — Bachelor of music, bachelor of public 
schcMil mu.dc, and bachelor of fine arts. 

' TVif College t>/ Fducation. — loichelor of arts In education. 

The Graduate SchitoJ . — Master of arts, and master of s<'ience. 

As the old Fairmount College plant was entirely inade- 
quate for the enlarged program of the university, the au- 
thorities early attacked the problem of securing additional 
land and buildings. In 1928 a tract of about 60 agres adja- 
cent to the old campus was secured and a comprehensive plan 
pf campus development mapped out. In 1928-29 a new 
science hall, an auditoriujn annex to the gymnasiiun, and a 
new heating plant were complct\‘d.-’ The nwil for further 
buildings was rendered more acute through the de.struction 
by fire, on September 3, 1929, of Fairmount Hall, the oldest 
building on the campus.^* A temporary structure was 
en'cted immediately and the j>ermanent buihling program 

* WlrfUtft’Roflron. Rppt 2.3. 1927, F^b. 3 

•^Wlrhita hlajc!*-. May 12. 102S. 12. 1929. 

»Hy fuxvUl arranjfpment with the I’nlverwlty of Kmngaa. the flrat two yeiwn 
work In archltprtuml. civil. teechanlcaJ. electrical, chemical, Induitrlal. ^et) 
logical, and mintoK enfflneerfnfe are 

*• WichIU Beacon, Jan. 6, Feh 8,^ 1928; WlchlU 
Wichita Rafrie, May 12, 1929. Feb. 8. Mar. 3. 

^•Wlcliita b^gle. Sept. 4. 1029. 


Ea|Ue, Mar. 29, 1928. 
1929. 
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xv;ip pushed with renewetl vigor. In 1930 . new administra- 
tion building and the first section of a new stadium were 
completed.^® 

The extensive program represented by the new campus 
and (lie buildings constructed and projected has been 
Hnanced by various medns. In Ue2<). $111,540 as insurance 
(m the old Fairiuount Hall and a lHM]ue>t of $400,000 for a 
fine arts building were received. ,Jn 192S the regents voted 
to certify the full 2-mill tax levy {lermitfed by law and the 
following year obtained from the legislature authority to 
issue not to exceed $350,000 in bonds for buildings and equip- 
ment and the funding of old indebtedness.” Under this 
law the university priK^dcl in 1929-;1() with the planning 
and erection of another biiildinjf to cost approximately 
$-2'25;000. ^ 


'^Wichita Rajrlp, 2. 1930. 

Wichita Ktiglr. M*ir. Sept 20 19‘"h 
^ Wichita Fjiele, Au>f. 4, 192S. 

^ \Mchita Kagle, Jan. 4, 1929; Kanpas Sethion Lawa, 1929, chap. 121. 
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THE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA 

The^story of the Municipal University of Omaha closely 
resembles the earlier history of the Municipal University of 
Wichita, and may be related briefly. Unlike Fairmount 
Collepe» the (old) University of Omaha was a nonsectarian 
institution. It owed its origin to the desire on the part of 
Dr. Daniel E. Jenkins, a local Presbyterian minister, and 
others whom he interested, to provide a nqpsectarian, coed- 
ucational institution for the education of their fellow resi- 
dents who desired the advantages of a collegiate training, 
but who were unable to go away from home to obtain it, and 
who did hot wish to attend Creighton University, a local 
Roman Catholic institution. Under the leadership of Doctor 
Jenkins, a group of representative citizens in the early sum- 
mer of 1908 “ organized a fx)ard of trustees and began the 
active promotion of the movement for the founding of a 
university under Christian ideals and influences but, at the 
same time, free from ecclesiastical control.” ‘ This board of 
trustees incorporated on October 8, 1908, and on Septem- 
ber 14, 1909, the institution was opened in a former residence, 
with a student body of 26. Doctor Jenkins was made presi- 
dent and served as such until 1927. That the institution met 
a real need, is evidenced by the enrollment, which grew from 
26 in 1909-10 to 1,081 in 1928-29.* * 

Both the student body and tlffe trustees were almost en- 
tirely local.* The scope of the work as well as the size of the 
student body also underwent development. The Omaha 
School of Law, which began in 1884, and was incorporated^ 
in 1'897, became aflSliated with the university in 1911, and in 

* Jenkins, D. R Historical fltatemsnt.** ITolversltT of Omaha Cataloi^iie, 

T929 pp. 12^17. M 

• rianrps alven in Annual Ciitaloyiie. ivTO. p. in. 

'Annual Catalogue, 1929. pp. 4-o ; also the ytatement by JJr. E. W. Emerj, 
former president *• 
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1915 was more closel^affiliated and reorganized as the law 
(h-partment of the University of Omaha.* 

In 1913 the university Vas authorized by the State depart- 
ment of education to grant first-grade teachers certificates 
to its students who pursued the proper courses, and teacher 
training became an important part of the work of the insti- 
tution. In 1914 a department of public-school music was 
organized, which in 1928 was expanded into a school of 
music. A college of commerce was organized in 1924. ]g.ve- 
ning courses were organized and became an important part 
of the work of the institution. 

The divisions of the university and degree courses offered 
in 1929 (the date of the latest annual catalogue) were as 
follows : 


College of Liberal Arts and Science*.— Bachelor of arts and hi«?helor 
of science. 

flchool of Law . — Bachelor of laws and master of laws. 

School of Commence.— Bachelor of science and bachelor of business 
admtnistratlon. 

School of Music , — Bachelor of music. 


In addition there were many courses leading to diplomas 
,and many others for special adult students. 

Financial support for the university came from tuition 
fees, endowment, and local contributions. Notwithstanding 
the very considerable degree of succe.ss that attended the 
efforts of President Jenkins to enlist the aid of local people 
of wealth, the institution was never adequately financed. 
At the close of his term of service it was housed in three 
different buildings in different parts of the^#?^, which were 
unsuitable for and inadequate to its needs. L4bXry facilities 
were inadequate and funds available for salaries were in- 
sufficient to secure adequately trained pien or to keep the 
teaching load within proper limits.* With the increasing de- 
niands upon the institution, and the advancing standards of 
university education, it became increasingly evident that 
more adequate financial support would have to be secured 
if the institution were to be recognized by the North Central 
Asswiation, and that such recognition was essential to its 
continued success. 


I P- !*• 

‘ Jf-nkln*, op. cU.. p. 16. 

Annual Bc^ort of the President, 1929, 19.T0. 
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President Jenkins retired in 1927 and was succeeded by Dr. 
Karl Frederick Wettstone, who had been president tlie 
University of Dubuque. Under his leadership the board of 
trustees on January 11, 1928, voted unanimously to reor- 
ganize the College oi Liberal Arts according to the standanls 
of the North Central Association, and in order to do this, 
to raise by subscri])tion an adilitional $50,000 annually “ un- 
til such time as the city of Omaha shall be ready for a cam- 
paign for endowment, buildings and equipment.”^ It was 
planned to organize, within a few years, a campaign for 
$3,000,000 for endowment, buildings, and equipment.® 

In June, 1928,^owever, after about nine months’ service, 
President Wettstone left the service of the university. Dr. 
E. W. Emery, president of York College at York, Nebr„ 
was called to the chair and entereil upon his duties on Au- 
gust 15. After looking over the situation. President Emery 
recognized^ as had his predecessor, that more adequate finan- 
cial support, making possible better salary schedule, a better 
equipped staff, and a new plant, were essential to the con- 
tinued usefulness of the institution. He was convinced that 
the effort to raise* *the standards of the institution by means 
of private subscription was not likely to be successful. He 
therefore recommejided that the {property be offered to the 
city and that an effort be made to get the city to take it over, 
as had been done in the case of Wichita.® 

After careful consideration the board adopted this view, 
and voted to transfer the in.stitution to the city in case the 
city would agree to take it over and operate it. When this 
decision was. made public, the Greater Omaha Association, 
a local <irganization of business and professional men whose 
board of d; vetors was interlocked with the board of tru.stees 
of the university, assumed the leadership of’^a campaign to 
.municipalize the university. 

Opinion differed as to whether the city had the right to 
establish a municipal university. So, in order that there 
might be no qu«tion on that point, the association deter- 
mined to seek enactment of a municipal university law. 
Municipal university legislation of other States was studied, 


’ Unlverglly of Omaha Ht*llrtlnt'’^ol. IV, No. r>, I>. 2. 

• Ibul.. p. 4. 

* Annual Report of President for 1029 ; also p^waonal statement by iMetor 
Emery. For many <if the fiirtB In the recent history uf the Institution, the 
writer la IndebtcHl to bim. 
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and the best features of thevse laws incorporated in a bill, 
which was introduced in the 1929 session of the legislature. 

In spite of considerable opposition and an attempt to 
sidetrack the measure, it was passed on the htst day of the 
session. It provides that when 10 per cent of the voters of 
any city of the metropolitan class (i. e., having a population 
of 1()0.(M»0 or more) shall petition for the same, the govern- 
ing board of the city shall submit the question of the estab- 
li.dinient and maintenance of a municipal university at the 
ne.xt regular or general election. If a majority of the 
votes are in the affirmative, the governing body is required 
immediately to establish such a university. The manage- 
ment and control of such university and of any property 
given to the city fir university purposes is to be vested in 
a board of nine rbgents appointed by the city board of 
education for 4-year terms. The membership of the board 
is to be divided into three groups of two each, and one group 
of thre^the terms of one group* exjiiring each year. The 
himi cl is to have the usual powers as to faculty, courses, de- 
grees, etc., and is requireil-^q, levy annually ‘a ta.x of not 
more than 1 mill for univ^rjiify' purposes.^® 

Having secured the necessary legislation, the Greater 
Omaha Association then took up systematically the task of 
•MH'uring a favorable decision on the question by the voters 
of the city. A citizens’ committed was organized and a 
local advertising company was retained. The latter spent 
several months in making a survey of municipal universities 
in the I nited States. A great deal of data was accumulated 
and from it generalizations and arguments applicable to 
the local situation were drawn." Early in 1930 petition.s 
for -an election were circulated ancLpresented to the city 
council, which ordered the questh^n Submitted to the electors 
on May 6, 1930. Then Ix'gan an fc.xteVfsive and w’e 11 -organized 
ciimpaign to secure a favoralile^ vote. A majority of the 
faculty and a large part of the student body volunteered 
their services, while a great many churches and civic vrgani- 
zatipns gave aid. There was, however, spirited opposition, 
from conservative groiqis in the population. / 


’"N>bra?«ka T^wb, 1929. chap, ‘iOO. 

“ IVrauual letter from J. H. ilayuetn datt^d Mar. IMi. itGU. 
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The arguments advanced by the proponents df the nnunic- 
ipal university were essentially the same which were em- 
ployed when the creatidp of the Municipal Utiiversity of 
Wichita was at issue. A& summarized in a circular, issued 
before the election, they were as follows : 

A mmiicipel UDlTersitj makes for eqnality of opportonity by afford- 
ing the opportunity for higher education to all, and especially to, 
^lliose who can not leave home to secure it; It la a good investmeot 
for the city In that it tends to increase permanent population, kt'eps 
students at home, brings in students from other localities, and thus 
helps host ness, promotes employment, and Improves property values; 
the University of Omaha, as a worthy civic in.stltntlon, ipnst not be 
allowed to discontinue; every municipal university in the United 
8tate>s Ir sncoessful and the testimony of a large numlter of people 
in all walks of life In cities where they exist is overwhelmingly 
favu^ble to them. 

The opponents argued that — 

A mnnicipal nnlversit^ would be an added flnancial ^ur^en, wliieh 
ought not to be undertaken ; that Creighton University and the Uni- 
versity of Omaha under existing management shonld be built up 
througli private iffort and rendered adequate to the needs of the 
community ; and that a good State institution, the University of 
Nebraska, was close at hand and available to those desiring higher 
edocatloQ. 

The result of the campaign was a victory for the mu- 
nicipal university by about 1,000 votes, 'fte city council 
immediately passed an ordinance establishing the Municipal 
University of Omaha, as required by law, and the hoards 
of education appointed the board qf regents. 

One more battle had to be fought, however, before th? 
new university board could begin t6 function. An opponent 
of the.municipal university brought suit to enjoin the city 
councifand the members of the board of regents from estab- 
lishing such an institutiqn on the grounds, first, ^ that as 
Qmaha was a “ home rule ” city, the legislature »d no 
right to authorize it to establish and maintain a uni^rsity ; 
and ^ond, that the power of raising a tax given to the 
regents was unconstitutional. The trial judge ruled ad- 
versely to the plaintiff, who thereupon appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the State, which, on December 23, 1930, 
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(Ipcided in favor of the university on Ixith of the points 
raised.’* 

\ The legal status of the„i^versity being thua assured, the 
board of regents on January 21, 1931, formally accepted 
' the property and good will of the university tendered by the 
old board of trustees. 

President. Emery having resigned in 1930, following the 
successful campaign for municipalization. Dean W. E. Sea- 
lock, of the University of Nebraska, has recently been elected 
to the position. He has outlined a program of expansion 
including the removal to a more suitable site ^s soon as pos- 
sifcde, an increased faculty, special attention to extension 
work, and a survey to be made by one of the national founda- 
tions to determine the lines along which tlrti university may 
best develop.” 


cate it reported In North Wettern Reporter, 234:87-91, Ftb. 4 1931 
^Nehrmcka EducatloDal Journal, 0:178, March, 1981. 
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Part II 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE MUNICIPAL 
UNIVERSITY 

Chaitek T 

THE CONDITIONS THAT HAVE LED TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE MI^NICIPAL 
UNIVERSITY 

The chapters of Part* I hav’e shown that the establishment 
of municipal universities in the United States has taken 
place through a considerable period— ^1837 to 1931 — and 
under a great variety of local circumstances. In no case has 
a municipal university been created by a city at one opera- 
tion and without financial assistance. In four cases — 
Charl^ton, Akron, Wichita, and Omaha — an existing col- 
lege i^ich had encountered financial difficulties was taken 
over by the city as a means of enabling it to continue its 
work. In New York a free^academy and a normal college, 
established by the city’s board of education, were developed 
into City College and Hunter College, respectively.* * 

The University of Cincinnati owes its origin to a founda- 
tion created by a bequest given the city for educational pur- 
poses, with which other educational foundations have from 
time to time been combined. The University of the City of 
Toledo developed from a financial foundation donated for 
a manual-training school of secondary grade. In Detroit 
the city college resulted from the extension upward of a 
public junior college, the college of medicine and surgery 
was transferred from private to city control in order that it 
might continue its work, and the teach ers college grew out 

iiJnTV .“25 tbp College of Brooklpj <>omp nearMt to boing'pxoep- 

**** itate^nt that th do case haa a do rreatcil iKiuDlcipal aolTPr 
JrefltlS flnancUl aaaliUn^ the former Inatltutloii waa m> 

^ work equIvaJent to that of cootemporar; collegea, but It had 
"®*' i*"* *■**•*• «nfer degreea. 'ftp latter wag 
^ablii^ed Id liBO. but at flrat offered the flrat two yean’ work onlj it bad 

U *up«Mded’ **** of l^Brooklyn Center, which 
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of the 2-year city normal school. The city law school was 
added as a new department in 1927, And the following year 
the department of pharmacy of the liberal arts college was 
given the status of a separate college. In three cases — th«> 
New York Free ^cademy and the mumcipal universities of 
Wichita and Omaha — the establishment of the institution 
depended upon a favorable vote in a referendum. At Toledo 
and at Louisville the development of a university out of an ex- 
isting municipal educational institution of noncollege grade 
was due to the initiative of the governing board of the insti- 
tution. At Charleston the city council proposed the transfer 
of the college to the city; at Akron the suggestion for the 
transfer came from the president and trustees of the college. 
The president and trustees of Fairraount College, at Wichita, 
also first proposed the change from a private to a mumcipal 
institution, but the successful campaign for the change was 
led by the chamber of commerce. At Omaha the chamber of 
commerce opposed the proposal for transfer to the city made 
by the president and trustees, but the Greater Omaha Asso- 
ciation took the lead in the campaign for municipalization. 

Table 1, data for which were obtained from the United 
States Census Reports, shows that these institutions have 
been established in cities whose populations at the nearest 
census ranged from 29J261 to 6,930,446. 


Tabu 1 . — Total population of eaoK oUp at the oenem noarett ihe 

establiehment of it$ municipal university 
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Not only have the local circumstances und^r which munici- 
pal universities have appeared been varied, but if we may 
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trust the available records, those responsible for the develop- 
ment of these institutions have been influenced by a variety 
of reasons. It is noteworthy that some of these reasons, as 
the footnotes show, were also influential in the develop- 
ment of the high school. The need to educate youth at home 
in order that they might be under parental influence at a 
most important period in their lives, was urged at Charleston 
as a reason for the continued maintenance of the college by 
means of city support and control.* * The founders of the 
free academy in New York were of the opinion that the 
establishment of an institution of higher learning open to 
pupils of the public schools would greatly improve those 
schools. They believed that this would come through the 
stimulation of the pupils to greater effort, and through in- 
creasing the prestige of the public schools, thereby enlisting 
for them the active interest and support of the more influen- 
tial classes of society.* In Cincinnati, also, the favorable 
influences on the public schools was urged as a reason for the 
establishment of a university.* 

The desire to provide a more practical education than that 
afforded by existing colleges; that is, one more closely re- 
lated to the vocatiunal needs of the conunercial and indus- 
trial classes of the population, was an important motive in 
the founding of the K ree Academy • and also, apparently in 
the McMicken bluest at Cincinnati.* At Akron the need 
of higher education in commerce and industry by residents 
of a modem city was pointed out.* 

The founders of the Free Academy believed that a wider 
diffusion of education would promote social welfare through 


11 *®^P***» Boston iDbcoiniDlttM, wbo^e report 1 m 1 to tho 

Ilghmgpt oAbo flrit hlfb Kbool, mendoned th« fact childre?^^ 

gppa«tcd from their aa ooe of the «riU “ the^Sa^SStm 

reprinted, Brow]^ B. R. If aklnc oor Ifiddle BdMwla. 

n m wi n 5** a K f • oopra^ pp 46-49. The infloence of the hiirh ecbool lo Im 
proTlnif the elementarx echooli wmi emphaalied bj 8upt D li>rd Tt 
Co^ambua, Ohio. In the late fordea. 6ee I^bUc 8c^l firoSu. ppfw.’ C&! 

*8apra, p. 69. 

^ Sapni. P. 89. 41. 480. 

the itadenta In tbe ti^tntlona eatabUtbed ander 

™ terma ot m will abonld receive an edacatlon as miohi 
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increasing respect for law and order and would “ exercise a 
genial influence in all the varied relations of social and polit- 
ical life.” In particular, they l)elieved that a wider diffusion 
of the more practical type of education which they proposed 
would break down the existing prejudice against agricul- 
tural and mechanical pursuits and promote respect for 
honesi labor.® - s 

The desire to provide better means for the training of 
teachers for the elementary schools was probably the mosC 
important motive leading to the establishment of the New 
York Normal College which later became Hunter College.® 
At Akron, Wichita, and Omaha an appeal was made to 
civic pride in maintaining a worthy institution.’® In the 
case of Wichita, this appeal was rendered more effective by 
the fact that Topeka, a rival city, stood to profit by Wichita’s 
loss of the college. At Wichita and Omaha the fact that the 
college, by keeping and bringing money into the city, was an 
important factor in its commercial prosperity, was also an 
important argument.” 

The fact that a municipal university could be of service to 
the city in many ways outside of classroom instruction was 
stressed at Akron, and the service of the University of Cin- 
cinnati was ciu'd as evidence in support of this contention.” 
The rising standards of medical education, creating a need 
for a liberal arts college to provide premedical training for 
local medical students, was urged at L>etroit ’* * and may have 
been influential at Louisville.” 

At Detroit the need of municipal universities as a means 
of relieving the overcrowding of the State universities was 
pointed out.’® At Cincinnati the existence of a number of 
independent educational, foundations and establishments was 
a factor in the development of the university. Some of 
these were too weak to be effective by themselves, and. it 
was believed that all could do better work if united into 
a single organization. The establishment of a municipal 
university seemed to be lh*e logical way of accomplishing 

■ pQprrn. pp. 41, 41 

• l^upra, pp. 

‘•8upr«. pp. 130^181. 158-154,142. 

^ Sapra, pp. 154, 162. 

" Suprm, pp. 180-181. 

“Hupra, p 141. 

^ Huprm. p. 81, n. 

Hopra, pp. 189-140. 
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this result.’* The value of the university a)s a center of 
culture for the community was stressed at Cincinnati and 
Omaha.” At Brooklyn the principal reason was Apparently 
that of cutting down the time of .the students going to and 
from college.’* 

The influence of other institutions and movements has 
also been important. The founders of the Free Academy 
were quite clearly influenced by the hifih-school movement, 
which had made considerable progress by 1847.'* The estab- 
lishment of the Normal College was influenced by the Free 
Academy, the high-school movement, and the normal-school 
movement.** The McMicken bequest was probably influenced 
by the example of Girard College at Philadelphia.” The 
needs of the University of Cincinnati brought about the 
development of the Ohio municipal university code, under 
which Toledo and Akron universities -developed. The ex- 
ample of the University of Cincinnati was a very important 
influence in the development of the University of Akron,” 
and in all probability in the case of Toledo and Louisville. 
The developments at Detroit, Wichita, and Omaha wer6 in- 
fluenced by the examples aflfordetl by municipal universities 
in other cities.” 

Notwithstanding this variety of reasons, there is a com- 
mon factor in the origin of these institutions. In every case 
individuals influential in their development have advanced, 
as a princi[)al reason for their creation, the democratic de- 
sire to provide educational opportunities for those who 
otherwi^ would be unable to go to college.** 

That the municipal university has in fact, as well as in 
intention, contributed to the equalization of educational op- 
portunity, there can be no doubt. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the largest element in the co.st of a college 
education is not tuition fees but living expenses. It is this 
that closes the doors of college to thousands of young people, 
and it is at this p>oint that the municipal university can per- ' 


Supra, pp> 88--S9. 

” Supra, pp, 89-M, 162. 

Supra, p. 78, 

*• Supra, p. 40. 

Supra, pp. 

® Supra, p. 84. n. 

■ Supra, pp. 

Pa*>**<^ K<h>catK)n In Detroit, p 188; Wichita Eagle/ 
Apr. 24. 1926: anpra, p. 162. ’ 

••Supra, pp, 14-15, 81. 41, 48, 62-64, 78. 89. 118, 130-131. 141, 168, 162. 
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form a great service. The city boy who attends his own city 
college can not only live at home during his college career, 
•but if necessary he can support himself partially or wholly. 
In exceptional cases he may even contribute to the support 
of other members of his family. To meet the needs of 
students employed during the'day, all municipal universities 
conduct evening classes. 

The common sense conclusion that the establishment of 
this type of institution has democratized educational oppor- 
tunity is confirmed by certain studies of the student bodies 
of municipal universities. In reply to a questionnaire sent 
by President Dabney to the students of the University of 
Cincinnati in 1912, nearly 61 per cent stated that they could 
not have attended a university outside of the city.** A leaf- 
let published by the University of Akron in 1916 states that 
nearly all of the men students were working their way 
through college, and that a large number were entirely de- 
pendent on their own resources and would find it practically 
impossible to s^re a college education if they were forced 
to leave the city to attend another institution. •• 

As we have already noted, the superintendent of schools 
of Detroit in September, 1921, reported that there were 160 
students of the junior college ready for the third year’s 
work, of whom 60 would be unable to go on if they were not 
given the opportunity of resuming their college work in the 
city.” In 192&-24, a canvass hy the authorities of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville of 300 students showed that 45 per cent 
exp»ected to work during the summer, and that 64 per cent 
according to their own statements would not have been^hle 
to secure a college education if the university had not been 
in existence." 

From this point of view, therefore, as noted ip the intro- 
ductory chapter, the developmenlj of the municipal university 
may be regarded simply as a further step in the great demo- 
cratic movement for the extension of education^ privileges 
among the people. In the United States, during the nine 


• A Stndj of th« StadoDt BbAt of th« DntT«r«lty of ClncliiiuU, j>. ^ 
lUbod with th« AaohaI Beport for 1821.) The ■uno tUt 

W p*r coat of aU ■tndents aod SS.B per cont of mon (tadeati ^ worBoa for 
•clLmpport before coming to collete, nod ttmt 8B.4 per cent of tho inm worked 
Marine TacmtloQ and 74,6 par cant daiinx tlia acMoii, 


arlnx Tacatloa and 74.6 per cant daiina tlia acMon 
* facta Eagiardinc Akrona Mtinlctpal unlTtndty. 

" Pi'ooaadinga of tna Board of Bdocatlotie lWl-22, 


f Pi>ooaadin^ of fha Board of Bdacatt^, 1021-22, ^ 

I Anfwarinf QtMtloiii Aikad br tha Paopla of Loulfrllla about tba Bnlrer 
•Itj, pw 16 . 
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teenth and twentieth centuries, this movement has found ex- 
pression in (1) the provision of State system of free and 
common elementary schools; (2) the development of the first 
public, free, and common secondary school, the American 
high school; '(3) the establishment of the State university as 
the crown of the State system of public education ; and (4) 
in cdftain cities, the municipal university as the highest 
stage in the city system of schools. 

The municipal university also represents other broad 
tendencies in American civilization and American education. 
These apparently have not operated so ^directly and con- 
sciously as has the democratic tendency, bht their influence 
is none the less real. They include the secularization of edu- 
cation and the urbanization of our civilization. 

As noted in the introductory chapter, the secularization 
of elementary, seconda^;^nd higher educational institutions 
in control and in curriculum has been one of the outstanding 
features of our educational development ; this has come about 
largely through the establishment of institutions under pub- 
lic control. *^6 secularixation of the elementary schools, 
both in administrative control and in curriculum, was one of 
the problems that had to be solved before satisfactory ^tate 
systenu could be established, and the solution of this prob- 
lem did not come without bitter struggles.** The feeling 
that it was dangerous for the education of future leaders to 
be under the control of any faction or sect was one of the 
most important influences leading to the establishment of 
the high school and the State university.*® There is no evi- 
dence that the development of the mumcipal university was 
the occasion of sectarian struggles such as took place in con- 
nection with the secularization of the elementary schools, 
or that public dissatisfaction with privately controlled in- 
stitutions was an important factor here as it was in the 
rise of the high school and the State university.*^ 


C«b6.rl.,. B. P. P«b. 

nitaiw • Mttnlclpal uolTersitj Mean to hid 

•eculaiiMtlon of hUber eductdon. Charlee Mc- 
***^12?** to tho of ClDcmnitl (tupra, p. 88). excluded 
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The desire for secularized education can not, therefore, 
be said to have contributed to the establishment of the 
municipal university in the same direct way as has the 
desire for the extension of educational opportunity. The 
point is, rather, that in recent times our educational practice 
and our thinking on educational matters have become sjiffi- 
ciently secularized that more and more we have turned 

instinctively ” to the State or the city as the proper agency 
for the support and control, not only of elementary and sec- 
ondary, but. also of higher education. 

The origin of the University of Akron and of the Munic- 
ipal University of Wichita reflect most clearly the seculariz- 
ing tendency. Buchtel College was founded by a religious 
denomination in order that it might have a college in Ohio 
under its own control. Within 40 years and 'without anv 
planning — simply through the logic of events — it ceased 
to be denominational either in financial support or in the 
character pf its student body, and became almost entirely 
a local institution. Its transfer to the city of Akron was 
simply the natural consequence of the events of the pre- 
ceding decades— a legaf recognition of an accomplished 
fact.” Similarly, the transfer of Fairmount College to the 
city of Wichita took place only after the Congregational 
Chiitch had been obliged to withdraw a large part of i^s 
support and after the college had become largely local in' 
its student body. 

The University of Detroit, a privately controlled institu^ 
tion, has been in existence since 1877. When, ip the second 
and third decades of the present century, the demand for 
facilities for higher education at home became strong in 
Detroit, no one, apparently, seriously considered an increase 
in the facilities of^at college as a satisfactory way of meet- 
ing such demamf^Detroit Junior College and later the 
College of the City of Detroit were created instead. Sim- 
iHj-ly, the authorities and citizens of New York, Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Wichita, and Omaha have not considered their 
various local privately controlled colleges as adequate sub- 
stitutes' for public institutions. ^ • 

. " “r If d<>tr«ct from th< wisdom of Presi- 
dent DDder whose lesdersbip tbe transfer wu made. Hie work In man- 

ning and nrrring tbKOgb the transfer was a work of real educaUonal sUi^ 
lOMiBhlp bMUMt he bad the TlaloD to dUcern the Blraa of the timee and the 
courage and skill lotelilgently to direct the moYemeot of eoclal forces. 
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It not be thought that the secularizing- tendency 
which the municipal umveisity represents implies any gen- 
era hortihty to denominational and other private coMeges. 
It IS altogether probable that the great majority of the 
nends of municipal and State universities licog^ize that 
the privsle college occupies an indispensable place in modem 
education. They do believe, however, that modern life de- 
mands continually greater provision of higher education 
under public control, and that the private college must 
lacupy a relatively 1^ important place than in the past. 

e urbanization of civilization is one of the most im- 
portant developments in modern times. From the time of 
the reat commercial development of the later Middle Aces 
to the present, citi^ have played an increasingly important 
pa in the life of the time. They have been the great centers 
0 learning and culture, of the struggle for political and 
reh^ous liberty, and of commercial and industrial develop- 
ment. This growth in the importance of the cities has been 
^pecially'marked in the United States during the last few 
decad^ During that period they have come to dominate 
not only our econ^ic but to a large extent also our political 
and social life. We are rapidly becoming ap urban rather 
than a rural people. ' 

The urbanization of our civilization and the increasinc 
complexity of modern life might almost be said to be 
synonymous. It is in the cities especially that industrial, 
.political, and social problems are so enormously complex 
that a much larger number of technically trained specialists 
and a more general d^usion of liln^ral education are neces- 
sary. It IS but natu Al, therefore, that the people of cities 
have found existing educational provisions inadequate to ' 
their needs and have, by establishing municipal universities 
and by other means, sought to meet those needs. 

In rerent years a great deal has been written concerning 

needs for higher education created by modern city life. ' 
The following, from an address given in 1914 by Dr. C. W 

l^bney, at that tima president of the University of Cin- 
<!!innati, is typical 

of every nation there comes the period ot the 
cities. Originally a confederation of States. America Is fast becom- 
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log a reiHibllc of cities. Tb^ most importaot tiling revealed by the 
last census was the fact that the rural popnlation^aa now dwindled 
to 52 In 100 • • •. 

r 

The mnnicipal university, therefore, Is needed as the Intellectual 
and spiritual dynamo of the city. The city, as well as the Nation, 
is awakening to a recognition of the necessity for Intelligent and right- 
eous leadership. • • • Hand In hand with the demand for the 

puHflcation of the ballot and city adminiatratlon goes the demand for 
higher ethical and educational standards. The university must make 
these standards, and It must train the leaders. 

The old university was a thing apart, a city set on a hill. When 
it occasionally marched out of Its doors to visit the people, music and 
banners celebrated the event. Some 30 years ago It took on what was 
called “^nlversity extension.^ The very name “extension** impUe<i 
that the university needed to he set free to serve. “ University exten- 
sion *• was, however, the beginning of a new era In the life of nnlver- ^ 
sities, developing In tfiem a consdoosness of their dnty to the public. 
The service of some of our great State universities is a spleifdid illus- 
tration of what Can be done by such institutions to promote the* agri- 
cultural, industrial political and social as well as the educational 
interests of their States. In similar manner the university mind 
is becoming the city mlncl and the city itself la becoming a nniver- 
slty for training Its own servants. Now the municipal university is 
needed to develop this ctty-mlndedness and to organize this study of 
the city’s problems. • • ♦ 

The city must have a spiritual head, and this bead should be a 
university. • • ^ The Ideal head is the municipal university, the 
cai^one of the city’s educational system. The Justlflcation of the 
municipal university is the need of the cfty Itself. 

As President Dabney and other writers point out, modem 
urban conditions demand not only increased provision for 
higher education, but a type of education adapted to the 
needs of modem city life. As we shall see in the following 
chapter, the adaptation of their work to those needs is an 
important characteristic of American municipal universities. 

■ Dabnefv, C. W. The Ifanlclpal Unlvertity. United States Bnrcau of KdH' 
cation Biinetln, 1910. No. S8, ppi 8-9. Cf. articles bv Dabney In Journal of 
Education. 81 ; SSS-MQ ; NadonaJ Aaaociatfon of State Ualvenltiea. Trane* 
action^ lAli, pp. 802-808; National Bdncatioii Aaaoclation Prooeedlnn, 1912, 

S p. 77a-778. AUo Haldane, Viaconilt, The CiTie Unlvertity. Htbbert Jonmal. 

: 283-254 ; Claxton, P. P. Cooperative llethoda In Bdocatkni. Bureau or 
Edacation Bulletin, 1915, No. 88. m. lS-25 ; Inatallatlon oi John Hofton 
Ptnley, pp. 51-62: Zook, Qeorae F.. The SlfniScance of the City CoUego liove> 
ment. Barnwell BnUetin. 5 : 15-28, October, 1927.; Proceedlnga of the AmocU- 
tion of Urban Univeraltlea, Daaaim. For a biblioctmphy on tbe educational 
opportunltlea and problema of tbe ontTendtj la tbe dty, tee Burean of Bdoca- 
tion Bulletia, 19ld, No. 3a 
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Chapter II 




CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE 
municipai^ university 

It does not come within the scope of the present study 
to undertake a detailed or eitended investigation of the 
pr^nt or^niMtion and work of the municipal university 
in the United SUtes. All that can be attempted is a brief 

notiw of a few of the more noteworthy characteristics of 
the institutions. 

LEGAL STATUS 

The establishment of every municipal university has been 
in accordance with specific statutory authorization, and in 
every c^ the statute embodying such authorization has been 
^acted at the r^uest of persons of a particular locality.* 
The CoUege of ^arleston, the University of Louisville, lie 

York, and Hunter College were 
each established in accordance ^th a local law which ap- 
plied only to the city named in the act. 

m Michigan acts of 1919, 1921, and 1923, which author- 
ized the transfer to the city of the Detroit CoUege of Medi- 
ans and Surgery, the transformation of the Detroit Normal 
School into a 4^ear degree-granting institution, and the 
extension of the Detroit Junior College course to four years, 
apply only to cities having a population of at least 250,000. 
The law of 19^, which authorizes a city board of <iduca- 
tion to estab^ and maintain a college of libehil arts and 
such ptofessional colleges as it may deem expedient, and 
under whose terms the Detroit City Law School was estab- 

^ * population of at least 

600,000.« l^troit, therefore, is the only city in the State 

ving pow^ to esUblmh a m unicipal college or university. 


IW. leO-lSL 
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The Kansas Act of >925 applies only to cities Slaving a 
population of betwwn 70,000 and 100,000;* * Wichita was 
the only such city by the census of 1920, and there is no 
such city by the census of 1930. 

The New York act of 1926 creating the board of higher 
education and authorizing the establishment of other college 
centers, applies only to “ each city of the State of a popula- 
tion of 1,000,000 or more in which, at tfi&'-time this article 
takes effect, there are maintained public instituTions of 
higher learning which confer degrees, which are supported 
outyof public funds, and which are under the control of sep- 
arate boards of trustees,” * Its application, therefore, is lim- 
ited to New York City. 

The Nebraska act of 1929 applies only to cities of the 
metropolitan class (i. e., having a population of 100,000 or 
more), and Omaha is the only such city. 

The law under which the University of Cincinnati was 
established and the earlier laws passed for its benefit were 
general in form, but limited in their application to cities 
having a population of 150,000 or more; that is, to Cmcin- 
nati. In 1902 and 1904 this municipal university legislation 
was revised in more general terms to conform to the new 
ruling of the supreme court,* and later legislation on the sub- 
ject has been general in form. The universities of Akron 
and Toledo were established under the provisions of this 
legislation. 

Ohio is the only State in the Union having a municipal 
university code which applies (o a considerable number of 
cities.* It is doubtless due to'^his fact, as President P. B. 
K^lbe lias pointed out, that 3 of the 10 municipal univer- 


• Sopn, p. 150. 

• Supra, p. 75. . 

‘ Supra, p. 109. 

• Ttaii atatemeut la bnaa<l upoo a study of the Ttiioas dlireata and rerleira of 

State edocatloDiI leglRlatioo which have been publlabed by the United Statea 
Bureau of Education, r1i : Bulletina 1915, No. 47* 1918, No. 23; 1920. No *0* 
1922, No. 30; 1926, No. 2; 1929 No. 27; The Kentncky legliiatloQ of 1916* 
aod 1928 (iupra. pp. 82^^3). aotboriiea the council of any city of the drat 
clan malntalolnf a nnlyersltr to Itrj taxes and to appropriate property for 
lU anpport* but doea not aathoiiae any dty to cstabtLih inch an InatitntloiL 
A Wlaconain law, paaaed In 1923, anthorlaea the cq||Mod conncU or the board 
of edacatfon of anj dty of the State to eatabUah and part-time coDefe 

claaaea. The dty coundl la authorized to appropriate moofy and to accept 
pii^te xffta tor the topporf of thla wort rte law doea not, boweTer. 
autbo^ the fTanttna of dcfreea. (Acte of 1923. chap. 42t) A letM from 
the State aupfriotenoent of pablic inetmctlon. after atatinf that seTeral 
dtlea hare eetabitahed daaaes under terma of thla act, aaya : ^Tbcie haa. bow- 
erer, been no eaUbllehmeat of a day tcbool that la entitled to be dlstinaniabed 
as a moniclpal college or nniveralty. Neither la It preanmed tbetoatmc- 
tiona flren Id the erenin^ echoola aball go beyond wbat la comoK>iil 7 tenned 
elgbthigrade work.'* 
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sities are in that State.; On the other hand, in the arUcle 
referred to, data for which were obtained through an inquiry 
addre^ to the attorney general of each State, Kolbe pointe 
out th^ m no case does a State expressly forbid th» 
estabhshment of municipal universities.* 

In California, and possibly in MinnesoU, Mississippi, 
\ irginia, and hew Jersey, existing laws confer on cities 
educational powers which are broad enough to render the 
maintenance of municipal universities legal.* 

The question of the legal powers of cities, however, is 
more or less academic. There can be but little doubt that no 
State legislature would deny to any city which desired it 
t e right to establish and maintain a university. It is safe 
to predict that the further development of the municipal 
university in the United States will depend, not upon the 
wilhngness of legislatures to grant the necessary powers to 
citi^ that desire it, but upon the willingness of cities to 

stand the necessary expense of the establishment and main- 
tenance. 


AL»MiiNlsrKATI\'E CONTROL 

The municipal universities follow the traditional Ameri- 
can practice, according to which the control of the income 
and policy of each institution is vested in a lay board of 
trusted, directors, or regents, rather than in the faculty 
By definition** these governing boards are public bodfts. 

With resp^ to the character of their boards, municipal 
universities fall into two classes. In one class are the col- 
leps of E^troit, which are controlled by the city board of 
education in exactly the same way as are the elementary and 
secondary schools. In the other class are all the remaining 
one^ since each is governed by a board distinct from the 
Doard of education. 

City Colley and Hunter College of New York are the 
only institutions of the latter cla.ss which have ever been 
under the control of a board of education. These were es- 

Scbrol and 4S4r^AW^*l6^^9i5.***^ Amerloto Manlclpal Unlrenltjr. 

Bwntloond! th« disv«ti of ,^ueational logtaUtlon Jo.t 
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tablished by the city board of education and remained under 
its control until 1866 and 1888, respectively, when each was 
chartered as a distinct corporation.** Under the new char- 
ters, each boatd of trustees was composed of the members of 
the board of education ex officio; for practical purposes, the 
colleges were still under control of the board of education.** 
A separate board was provided for City College in 1900 and 
for Hunter College in 1916.“ These were superseded in 1929 
by the board of higher education. 

These municipal university boards are chosen in a variety 
of ways. In New York each of the old boards was composed 
of 9 citizens appointed by the mayor for 9-year terms— 1 
expiring each year — and the president of the board of educa- 
tion ex officio. The president of Hunter College was also 
ex officio member • of its board. Since April, 1929, all 
municipal colleges ot the city have been under the control 
of the board of higher education, which consists of the 9 
members of each of the two old boards appointed by the 
mayor and 3 unattached members appointed by the mayor, 
and the president of the board of education ex officio. The 
21 appointed members are chosen by the mayor for 9-year 
terms, the terms of 2 or 3 expiring each year.** 

At Akron and Toledo each board, under terms of the law 
passed in 1902, consists of 9 citizens of the city appointed 
by the mayor for 6-year terms, 8 expiring each second 
year.** Under the new charter of Cincinnati its university 
board consists of 9 citizens appointed by the mayor with 
the advice and consent of the council for 9-year terms, 1 
expiring each year.** At Charleston the board consists of 
16 members, as follows: The mayor and the recorder of the 
city ex officio; 8 members edected annually by the council, 
at least 1 of whom must be a member of council ; 8 elected 
for 8-year terms by the board itself, 1 term expiring each 


^ Sopm, TO. 51, 68. Up to 1002 the power of tmtlon for the UolrenitT of 
CincinnAti, not tbo Appointment of Iti diroeton, wan rented in the dtj*i 
board of ideation. 

» The prcakSent of GoUege waa made an ei oAdo laeiDber of iti board 
of troateea In 1872, and tlie prealdent of tbe Normnl OoUtft (Hoater College), 
V member of lu tward in I 808 , 

‘ Supra, pp. 56. 71-72. It ta aignUlcant tkat In each cine the law making 

I cliaave wat panned became aiembem of the boerd of trontecn foond It iin< 

ponnible to girt adeoiute attentloa to tbe college la nddltloD to that gtreii to 
tbe pobitc acbooln of tbe city. 

“ Sopm, p. 75, 

^ Snpra, p. 96. 

*• Supra, p. 99. ^ 
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year; and 3 gr^oates of the ooUege, 1 selected each second 
year by the ^umni association for a 6-year term.” At 
Louisville the board consists of 10 members appointed by the 
mayor with the consent of the council for 10-year terms, 2 
expirmg each second year, and the president of the uni- 
vereity ex officio." At Wichita the board of regents consists 
of 9 member^ as follows: 4 elected by the city commission, 
the term of 1 e^inng each year; 4 selected by the board 
^education,^th like tenure; and the mayor ex officio." 
The toard at Omaha consists of 9 members appointed by the 
toard of education for 4-year terms, 2 expiring on each of 

three successive years and 8 tenns expiring on the fourth 
year.*® . 

It is to be noted that in no case except Detroit is the board 
chcmn by ^pular election; the public, therefore, is repre- 
sented only mdirectly . It is also noteworthy that each of those 
institutions-Detroit, Wichita, and Omaha— whiclr is con- 
trolled by the board of education or by a board m whose 
choire the board of education has a voice, has been estab- 
lished i^ntly. In every case the terms of wily a small 
proportion of the members- expire at any one time; a con- 
tinuity of policy is thus provided for. 


8IZB AND COMPLEXITY 


In enrollment, complexity of organization, and scope of 
work, tl^ universities vary gr«aUy. Bough measures of 
this vanability are presented in Table 1. Data given in 
columns 2 and 8 were taken from current annual catalogues 
of the various institutions, and those in columns 4 and 6 from 
statistics collected by Dean Raymond Walters.** The total 
enrollment of resident students varies from 250 at the Col- 
lege of Charleston to 24,762 at the City College of New 
York. The number of colleges and schools within these 
institutions ranges from 1 to 9. In the number of degrees 


” Sopra. p. IT". 
“Tb« praMent la 
Doldt hit place at 
Supra, p. IM. 
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offered^which indicates roughly the scope of work, the range 

is from 1 to 27. 

■w 

Table 1.— Oriiofiirati^, enrollmmt, and number of deffreea offered in 
municipal univeraities 


iDStitUtkiD 


rqIJ«ire of Ch*ri€8ton 

Unlvorsityof LoulBville 

College of the City of New York: 

City CoUe« 

Haster CoIle«^ 

BrookJyn College 

University of CincinDAti 

University of the City of Toledo. 

Universtty of AkroD 

Detroit: 


College of Olty of Detroit 

Teocbers OoDm 

Law School 


College of Medidne and Surgery 

C4>lleM of Pharmeoy 

Munidpd University of Wichiu. . . 




Schools and 
ooUeges in 
OBCb 

DegrsM 

offered 

Resident 

students, 

automn, 

1080 

Full-time 

students, 

autumn, 

1930 

2 

3 

4 

6 

3 

3 

250 

23ft 

0 

13 

i 1.891 

* 1.468 

1 4 

12 

24,762 

6,312 

t 1 

4 

15,447 

4,614 

1 

(•) 

‘ 7.857 

> 2,012 

0 

37 

11. 4M 

4,537 

4 1 4 

« 15 

2,760 

1,100 

4 

12 

1.663 

L062 


11 

0.842 

2.065 

1 

8 

3,163 

220 

1 

1 

1 194 

> • 178 

1 

8 

I860 

1 360 

1 

2 

I 142 

1 124 

6 

18 

U660 

1.071 


> Fifforee sapplled by the legistrsr. 

* In addition to the preparstory department. 

I Doee not yet ofTer a 4-3rear*8 ooorse or grant degree. 

* Information supplied by tbe president. 

* In addition to a division of pharmacy and a division of law. 

t ** FulMlme" in this aofaool means a schedule of 10 olass^hours per w nik 


The size of cities which have municipal universities also 
shows a wide variation, as indicated by Table 2. The figures 
are those of the Bureau of the Census for April 1, 1930: 


Table 2 . — Total population of cUiea having numioipal univertltiea 




City 

Present 

population 

city 

Present 

population 

Charleston 

62,366 

607,746 

6.980,446 

461.160 

300,718 

Akron 

26A040 

668.668 

111,110 

314,001 

Loolsvtlle 

New York_ 

Detroit 

Wlohlta. 

CindnoatL 

Omaha 

Toledo 




Although the enrollment of a municipal university is in- 
fluenced by many factors, it is to be expected that there 
would be some correspondence between the total population 
of a city and the size of its university. That such is tbe case 
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IS shown by Table 3, which Usts the cities having municipal 
universities, and shows in column 2 the rank of emih in X 
ulation as compared to the others, and in column 3 the 
nve size of the universities. Omaha is omitted because il 

1930-31. The ratio between the populatiin o* * * a citv and 
the enrollment in its municipal colleges or univereities varies 
greatly , but in four cases the university rank is the same as 

the population rank, and in no case does it differ as much 
as two from the latter. 


Cttj 


New York. 

Detroit 

CtDcinnAti. 

Louisville.. 


Relatire 
rank in 
popula- 

tiOD 


Relative 
rank of 
its unJver 
altv Id en< 
rollnient 
o(reBi> 
deot stu- 
dents 


City 


I 2 
3 

5 


Toledo 

Akron 

Wichita.... 

Charleston. 


Relative 
rank In 
popula- 
tion 


Reiatit'e 
rank of 
its unlvsTi 
>ity inen- 
rouineDt 
oC resi- 
dent stu- 
dents 


' ‘^*** ®unlclp*J eotlegw of tb« dty oollKtlroly. 

* FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

In annual inline the institutions also show a wide range 

of ea<* of th^ institutions in existence at that time are 
^ obtained from United 

letii^l9^*T Education) Bul- 

rh« iw ’ income varied from $176^61 at 

Charlton to $2^0,177 at the University of Cincinnati- 
operating income from $76^51 to $2,199,606. By definition’ 
these institutions are partly or wholly support by their 

1927-28 .^ived from public funds varied from 81 at 
tmcmmiti to 100 at Hunter CoUege. 
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Table 4, — Income of municipal universitiei 


iBstitatkni 

ToUl 

Income 

Operetbig 
tnoome > 

Opereting 
mcome 
reoetred 
from the 
dty 

Inoome 

from 

itudent 

feee 

Peroent* 
ege of 

operet' 
1^ iD' 
oome 
reoefved 
from 
pablle 
ftmdi 

Percent- 

egeof 

operatr 

Ing In- 
come 
received 
from 
stadenta 

I 

2 

S 

4 

1 

i 

7 

ChaiioBtoD 

$176,261 
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The city’s contribution to the support of municipal uni- 
versities is raised in various ways. 

In Detroit the money for the maintenance of the munici- 
pal colleges forms part of the budget of the board of 
education in the same way as does that for the elementary 
and high schools. 

In Ohio the council of any city having a university is 
authorized to levy an annual tax not exceeding* five-tenths 
of a mill per dollar valuation for general university main- 
tenance and not exceeding five-hundredths of a mill for 
maintenance of an observatory or other scientific work in 
connection vrith the university.” 

In Louisville the council is authorized to make annual 
university levy of not less than 6 nor more than 7 cents per 
hundred dollars valuation.” 

■ Supra, pp. 9T, 101. ■ Supra, p. Si. 
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In Wichit* and Omaha the universitj regent* have the 
power to levy a university tea without the eonsent of any 
«ber authonty; m the former case the maaimum levy is 
2 mills, and m the latter, 1 mill.*< 

In Charleston no special university levy is provided, but 
the council makes such an appropriation to the college as it 
deems necessary. The same condition obtained in New York 
City before 1926.“ 

Under New York law of 1926 the board of estimate 
Md ap^rtionment 18 required to grant any amount requested 
by the board of higher education, not exceeding the amount 
appropnated for 1925-26, increased or decreased by a per- 
cent^ ^ual to the increase or decrease of day students at- 
tending the city colleges. It may, if it sees fit, grant a larger 
amount. ® 

The CoUe^ of Charleston and the CoUege of the City of 
Detroit each receive an annual subvention from the county 
m which they are situated. In return for this, students ftom 
the county are reomved on the same basis as those from the 
city. It 18 interesting in this connection to note that Presi- " 

advocate of 

State subsid^ion of municipal universities, on the ground 
that such umversitiee relieve the Stote univereities of a part ' 
of their burden.** 

m municipal universitiee of Ohio have made three ef- 
forts dun^ the past five years to secure State subsidiza- 
tion of their teacher-training work. So far, these have been 
unsuccessful.” 

In view of the fact that a most important factor in the 
development of the municipal university has been the 
democratic desire to equalize educational opportunity, it is 
mteresti^ to note that most of these institutions derive a 
substantid portion of their operating income from student 
fees, as shown m Table 5 . The percentage of operating in- 

“ siipr^ pp. i6t. isr “ 

tooiulljr te •PPi^piitte 


be 

gOTemneot 


the dtj'g coAtrl. 


arirs.gs!,'s; 

H 90 uurmftr « Akioa. ^wi Report. IMO, pp. S-*. 
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come received from students varies from 0 to 48. The pro- 
portion of student support is smallest in Hunter and Charles- 
ton colleges, where professional work (except teacher 
training at Hunter) is a relatively unimportant part of the 
activity of the institution, and is largest in Wichita, Louis- 
ville, and Cincinnati, where there are a number of im- 
portant professional schools. This reflects the tendency to 
charge relatively large tuition fees for professional courses 
but to keep down the cost of courses in liberal arts. 

Figures showing the percentage of the cost of supplying 
liberal arts courses which is paid by the student are not 
available, but it is possible to show the fees charged liberal 
arts students. Table' 5, figures for which were compiled from 
the current numbers of the various annual catalogues, shows 
the minimum annual fees for regular full-time undergrad- 
uate students of liberal arts. Matriculation, diploma, and 
other fees which are paid only once are excluded, as are 
laboratory, shop, and breakage fees attached to certain 
courses. In all cases there is a sharp discrimination between 
residents and nonresidents of the city. In New York they 
are not admitted at all, and elsewhere they pay much higher 
fees. 


Tablii 5 . — Annual fees in municipal liberal arts oolleff €9 
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1.00 
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0) 

Cinelnnati 

Toledo - 

88SS8 

l3oaoo 
» mso 

auiflo 

1(0.00 

104.00 

’ New York: 

City CoUefB 

Hooter College 

1 Brooklyn CoUese— 

Men's dlri^D 

Women'i divlikm.. 

Akron 

Detroit 

Wichita. 


> Nonrvsldflnti not admitted. 


ACAJ>EMIC CHARACTERISTICS 

a 

Academically, mimicipal universities are in the main simi- 
lar to American State and private institutions. All are 
chiefly concerned with undergraduate wqi^. Preparatory 
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department are not maintained except at New York City 
College and Hunter College; where graduate work is cir 
ried^on, it is s^ndary in importance to professional and 
under^duate instruction. All except those in New York 
are fully coeducational. City College admits women to 
e evening session under certain conditions, and Hunter 

in City College. BrotJtlyn College has separate divisions 
for men and women. 

Each of the liberal arts colleges offers, the usual 4-year 
course and grants the traditional baccalaureate degrees, Ld 
of cour^, each of the professional schools conforms more’ 
or less closely to the usual standards for such schools. Each 
h^adopt^ some of the group system of elective studies, 
although there is considerable variation in the proportion 
of required work. h' 

SCHOLASTIC STANniNO 

In Kholastic standing, as indicated by ratings given bv 
standard accrediting agencies, the municipal universiti« 
rank weU with respect to their liberal arts divisions and less 

well, on the average, with respect to their professional col- 
leges and departments.” 

Toledo, and Wich- 

ita, the College of the City of Detroit, and Detroit Teachers 
Colley are accredited by the North Central Association 
of CoUeges and Secondary Schools.” The University of 

1 T A® Charleston are accredited 

by Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the ^uthera States, and City College of New York and 
Hunter College by the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schwls of the Middle States and Maryland. 

.t^’isMon ’ ^ 


n«rer able to oi«^ tbe ^vate control waa 

dlTl.lon of th^niSilpSl A^ctaUon. bat m" 
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Each is fully recognized by its State university and its 
State department of education in all cast's where these agen- 
cies have lists of recognized schools.* *' The accepted list of 
the Association of American Universities includes City and 
Hunter Colleges ©f New York, the University of Cincinnati, 
and the University of Akron. 

Of the four schooLs or divisions offering instruction in 
law— < 'iiicinnati, Detroit, Louisville, and Toledo — only the 
first is approved by the Council on Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. 
Each of the medical schools — Cincinnati, Detroit, aiul Louis- 
ville — is listed as “ approved ” by the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Of the 6ve schools of commerce — Cincinnati, New 
York City College, Akron, Toledo, and Wichita — only the 
first is a member of the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of business.'* The only dental school — ^that at Louis- 
ville — is given a class A rating by the Dental Educational 
Council of America. All except Charleston make provision 
for the professional training of teachers. Of these, Detroit 
Teachers College is rated as class A by the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges ; the others are not rated. The 
Detroit College of Pharmacy is a member of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, while the Division of 
Pharmacy at Toledo is not. The only department of archi- 
tecture (Cincinnati) is hot a member of the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture ; the only school of music 
(Wichita) is not a member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music; and the only department of journalism 
(Wichita) is not a member of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism. 

COMMUNITY 8S1RV1CB 

One of the most striking features of the work of the mu- 
nicipal university i^ the extent to which it rendSrs services 
specially adapted to its community. As noted in the chapters 
dealing with the various institutions, every one conducts 
classes in the late afternoon or evening, or both, for the bene- 


» United BUten Office of Ednettion, Bulletin, 1980. No. 19, ptulm. 

*Tbe NUbt School of Basloeet of tho College of Chnrleitoo does not attempt 
to offer a full collegiate currtcnlum. ^ 
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fit of those employed during regular college hours. In the 

Charleston, which cover commercial subjects only, to those 

at New York, which include work in most of the departments 
of Hunter and City Colleges. paiT-menw 

Municipal universities not only offer courses at times 
which meet the needs of local employed persons, but many 
cour^ the content of which is adapted to their urban com 
stitueMies Of the 10 city institutions, exclusive of Brook- 

Cincinnati, Toledo, Akron, 
Wichita, and Omaha, have schools of business, whUe Detroit 
peiTOite students to major in commercial subjects and Hunter 
Co lege offers commercial and secretarial courses. Louis- 

Ind^ City College, Cincinnati, Toledo, Akron, 

and Wichita have schools of engineering or technology: 
Charl^ton gives an arts course with enmneering, and De- 
troit offers courses leading to degrees in tKe various branches 
of engmeering. In New York City a great numlier of 
TOursM are offered which are designed especiaUy for the 
tenefit of members of the city’s civil service.' They are for 
the purpose of enabling those who take them to perform 
toeir wrk more.efficiently and to qualify for promotion to 
the nert higher grade. At Akron, the chief center of the 
rubbw industry, there has bwn given for many years a course 
m rubber chemistiy, which, according to the authorities of 
^at umveraty, is the only one of its kind in the world. 
Wichita, which has become a leading center of the aviation 

industiy, has recenUy established a course in aeronautical 
engineering. 

to, and cooperation with, their respective dlies ' ‘ 
and their citizens take many other forms and include many 
admties outside of classroom and laboratory instruction. 
There is not space to do justice to this topic here. A brief 
. , , _ of some of the work of the University of Cin- 

cinnati, which has been one of the leaders of this type of 
work, may serve to throw some light on the possibilities that 
exist, m this^field and of the extent to which they have been 
realized at one institution. The following quotation is from 
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an address by President Charles W, Dabney in Novem- 
ber, 1914: 

The work of the University of Cinelimati may be divided Into 
teaching and public aervU^ • • • Important as is its €»diica- 

tional service, the service of the university In cooperation la even 
' more striking. Each of the eight colleges of the university is engaged 
in this kind of work to some degree. The college of liberal arts 
serves the city through several of Its departments. The department 
of biology conducts the bird reserve, has charge of school gardening, 
and cooperates with the zoological garden. The department of psy- 
chology trains mhool psychologists, prepares teachers for special 
schools, and does systematic research work. Its iwactlcal work Is 
devoted to the diagnosis of the nature of mental deficiency of back 
ward school children, and it also cooperated with^ teachers in the 
special schools for defectives, in the arrangement of courses, meth- 
ods, etc. 

The department of social^ science cooperates In social service with 
many public and private institutions. It firaists the Juvenile court 
in providing volunteer officers; the department of charities and cor- 
rection, the boose of refuge, and the associated charities, in investi- 
gations ; the antltubercnloels league and the Juvenile protective 'Usso- 
cintion, in surveys; the Union Bethel and the Settlement, Ih^ investiga- 
tions and dob work ; and the Council of Sodal AgeocieSt in surveys 
and rehabilitation. 

One of the most important services rendered the city government 
is the n^ainteuance, by the political science department, of a municipal 
reference department in the city halt Every department of the city 
must know what similar departments are doing in other cities, what 
policies have been followed successfully elsewhere, and what the 
results have been. Council needs similar information for its'jwork. 
The municipal reference bureau collects this information for all the 
departmenta, and thus what is secured for one is available for all. 
It focuses light from all possible sources on all possible subjects and 
is, in short, a clearing house of luonidpal information. 

The college for teachers uses the public-school system for the train- 
ing of students, and cooperates with the superintendent of schools 
in the inspection, appointment, and promotion of teactters, in the 
arrangement of plans and methods, and in InvestlgationB and reporta. 

Students of household arts, preparing for positions as managers 
of lonch and tea rooms, find practice work la condactlng the oniveraity 
lonch room, and those studying institutional /housekeeping and 
dietetics do cooperative work in the Cincinnati General HospitaL 

The engineering college conducts a city testing bureau, which 
analyzes, tests, and evaluatea all materiala for use by the dty depart- 
ments. This department also cooperates in teaching and training 
students, and in research with 68 institutions and industrial com- 
panies, inclndiiig the dty englueerlng, waterworks, street, sewer, and 
bridge departments. 
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furnishes correct time to schools, banks, railroads, 
the traction wmpany. Jewelers, etc. It provides magnet^declin^ion 

VTe ^ furnishes the axlmuth line 

commerce, during the past year, cooperated with the 
chamber of rommerce In making an Industrial survey, and wltb the 
ba^s of ClnclnnaU In collecting statistics and reports 

The ^duate school is not less potent In true work. It promotes 
scholarly ^areh throughout the dty, strengUienlng dty 
dre^hentog the teaching and other professions: It has trallS 

The medical college Is connected with the City General Hofmitai 
md bosplull. where th« tocolt, hare chatje of nraical 

red "WIM ™rh, It readhcto a fire dtapeaaar,. where 
were last year. 'n,o children’s clinic of the college maintains 

a numter of mllk-supply stations and sends nurses to homes to 
train the mothers in the care of their Infanta. The orthoped^dl^ 
pe^iy ^ta crippled and deformed, and assistance is given poor 
patle^ in 9«orlng braces and other Instruments by which 
may be returned to activity and thus enaiUpd to earn a ilvl^» 

Since 1914, there have been various developments alonx? 
this hne at Cinciimati; the most impprtant, probably, is t^ 
establishm^t in 1925 of a leather research laboratory on the 
campus.^ ^18 laboratory was erected and equipped by the 
Tanners Conned of America. Advanced students in the 
college of e^eering work on scientifix^ problems basic to 
the leather industry, of which Cincinnati is an important 
results are made available to the whole 

industry.*^ 


»D»bnej. CharlM W. 
Balletia, 1§15, No. S8, i 
referred to bj President 


bf Prof, (now 
biKblj soeceMfol And 
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Chapter III 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The preceding chapters have traced the origin and de- 
velopment in the LTnited States of the municipal university 
and have indicated a few of the more important facts con- 
cerning the present status of this type of institution. Up to 
the present, 11 representatives of this type have developed 
in nine different cities. So far as I have been able to learn, 
no such institution once established has been discontinued. 

The most striking fefct about the origin of the^ institu- 
tions has been the variety of circumstances under which 
they arose. In some cases, privately controlled colleges 
were taken over by the cities of their location. In others, 
institutions of nonuniversity type were developed by the 
cities into universities. In one case, a bequest directly to 
a city for college purposes provided the nucleus around 
which a university developed; in another, a municipal in- 
stitution owed its beginning to a successfjil experiment in 
municipal subsidization of a privately controlled medical 
school. The creation of such institutions has taken place 
in cities where total population at the nearest census varied 
from 29,261 to 6,930,446. 

The reasons assigned by those who have been active in 
the establishment of municipal universities have shown 
as great variety as have the circumstances under which the 
establishment has taken place. These reasons have included 
the desire to keep young people under parental supervision 
during a critical period in their lives, to improve the work 
of the public schools, to provide a more practical educa- 
tion than that afforded by existing colleges, to provide 
better means for the training of teachers, to provide a center 
of culture for the city, and to meet specific local educational 
needs. Local civic pride and rivalry with another city, the 
belief that a local college is of economic advantage to a city 
and that a municipal university can serve a city in many 
IflO 
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ways outside of classroom instruction, the existence of local 
educational foundations whose consolidation to form a imi- 
. Torsity was desirable, and the example of other institutions 
have each been stressed in one or more cases. 

About the only generalizations that ca^Tbe made concern- 
ing the onpn of these institutions are: First, that they have 
arisen as the result of favorable conditions in their respec- 
tive localities rather than as a result of a general movement 
for the participation of cities in the provision of higher edu- 
cation ; s^ond, that in no case has such an institution been 
created at a single stroke and without financial assistance; 
and third, that in every case those active in the establish- 
ment have stressed as a most important reason for the cre- 
ation of such an institution the fact that it would enable 

many to secure a college education who would otherwise be 
unable to do SO. 

In their sub^quent history they have also shown a wide 
variety. The College of Charleston, with almost 100 years 
0 “istoiy as a municipal institution, has undergone rela- 
tively ittle clmnge. It has always been primarily a liberal 
college. The University of Louisville was chartered in 
1&46 as a municipal university with the widest possible pow- 
ers, ut until 1907 included only medical and law schools. 
In that year a college of liberal arts was opened, and since 
tnat time other schools have been ad^ed 

The City CoUege of New York was opened as the Free 
Academy with a 5-year course based on that of the elemen- 
tary schoo It acquired the right to grant degrees and the 
title of college, extended its course of study upward, and 
broadened Its curriculum|^til now it offers in four schools 
a very wide variety of courses on the college level. Hunter 
t-ollege. Its sister institution, was opened in 1870 as the 
noriMl Md high school with a 3-year course of study based 
on that of the elementary school. It, too, has gradually ex- 
tended ite course upward, acquired the status and character 
of a college, and greatly expanded its. offerings. To these 
two has recently been added Brooklyn College 
■n. hi^ry of th. Unixersity of Cincinnati is largely that 
of the aflUiation or conaolidation of other educational tniato 
with the ongmal, McMicken Unirersity, and the expanaion 
made poeeible by increaaed hdancial support froii the city 
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and from private funds. The University of the City of To- 
ledo, established in 1885 under statutes enacted to permit the 
establishipent of the University of Cincinnati, was until 1903 
merely a manual-training school of secondary grade and 
practically part of the public-school system of the city. 
Since that time it has added other departments and grad- 
ually acquired the character of a standard university. 

The University of Akron and the Municipal University 
of Wichita, each of which owes its existence to the taking 
over of a denominational liberal arts college, have each 
within a .short period of time undergone notable expansion. 
The newly established Municipal University of Omaha bids 
fair to follow in their footsteps. Detroit’s five municipal col- 
leges — of which one developed out of a junior college, a sec-* 
ond developed out of a city normal school, a third was taken 
over from private hands, a fourth was established as a new 
institution by the board of education, and a fifth developed 
by separation from the municipal liberal arts college — have 
not yet been formally united into one organization. 

In their organization and administration also, municipal 
universities differ considerably among themselves. Some 
operate under specific charters granted by their State legis- 
latures; others operate under general laws. Those in De- 
troit are controlled by the board of education; all others 
have sieparate boards, but these boards are chosen in a va- 
riety of ways. At Wichita the board of education chooses 
four out of nine, and at Omaha it selects all of the members 
of the board of regents. In complexity of organization they 
vary fronj^Hunter College, with its single college and four 
degree courses, to, the University of Cincinnati, which has 
nine colleges and schools and offers 27 degae^. In size 
they vary from the College of Charleston with an enrollment 
of 250 to the City College of New York with more than 
24,000. Annual income for 1927-28 varied from $176,261 
to $2,330,177. Certain ones receive their public financial sup- 
. port from the proceeds of a special university tax levy ; 
others are dependent upon annual apprdpriations by the city 
council or the beard of education. For the older ones the 
tax levy or the appropriation is made by the governing board 
of the city, while in the case of Wichita and Omah& the board 
of regents itself ^kes the levy. The percentage of operat- 
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ing income received from public funds varies from 31- to 

100. 

Notwithstanding this variety, these institutions have much 
in common. All give standard 4-year courses in liberal arts 
and all have adopted some form of the group system of 
elective studies. Each is accredited by its regional associa- 
lon of colleges and secondary schools, while four are mem- 
bers of the Association of American Universities. Eight out 
of the twenty-seven professional schools in the fields where 
standardizing agencies have been set up are accredited by 
such agencies. Each municipal university is engaged in a 
pro^am of work especially adapted to the needs of its com- , 
inunity, and in some cases service to and cooperation with the I 
immunity have become a very important part of its work.' 
Each seems to enjo^ the hearty support of public opinion in; 
^ community. ^ I 

One of the most important movements in modern edu- 
cation has been the increasing participation of public au- 
morities in its provision and control. A large part of the 
history of modern education could be written in tracing 
the gradual transfer of educational functions from the 
church and private agencies to the State and its subdivisions. 
In the field of elementary and secondary education, while 
church and private schools still occupy a very important 

place, the dominant factor in the situation is the public- 
school system. ‘ ^ 

^^ere are many reasons for the increasing importance 
of the public school. The waning of interest in theological 
and sectarian questions, and the growth of science and its 
application to manufacturing, communication, and trans- 
portation have greatly increased both absolutely and rela- 
tively the importance of education for secular life. The 
growth of nationalism and the extension of the suffrage have 
stres^ education for citizenship as a most important aim 
of education and have pointed to the State as the proper 
a^ncy for its provision and control. Due to the complexity 
of modem life, the necessity of uniyersal elementaiy educa- 
tion and of a wider diffusion of secondary education is ever 
more preying. The growth of humanitarian ideas and the ' 
demand for equality of opportunity, require systems pf ele- 
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mentary and secondary schools which shall be both free and 
common. The State, pK)S6essing as it does the power of tax- 
ation, is the only agency so far discovered capable of main- 
taining a supply of elementary and secondai;^ school facili- 
ties adequate to modem needs. For these reasons, and not- 
withstanding its manifest shortcomings, the public school is 
likely to continue to be the largest factor in formal education 
on the lower levels. 

On the higher educational level the privately controlled 
institution occupies a relatively more important place. But 
here also, the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, have seen 
the increasing participation of the public in educational sup- 
port and control. The development of the State universitfL. 
has come about largely as a result of the same reasons that 
have led to creation of the State school system; it is essen- 
tially an .upward extension of that system. 

The municipal university belongs to the same great move- 
ment. It is essentially an extension upward of the public- 
school system of the city. It is an attempt to do for the 
citizens of the city what the State university does for the 
citizens of the State. It has an immense advantage in that 
it can reach a large group of jieople who desire and need 
higher education but who are unable to leave home to 
secure it. 

The great growth of cities, which has been especially note- 
worthy in the Unitecf States during the past few decades, 
has not only complicated our civilization and therefore made 
necessary the increased diffusion of higher education, but has 
also meant a great increase in tlie taxable property of cities 
and therefore an increased ability to support higher edu- 
cation. Many a city now has greater wealth than did a 
■good-sized State at the time of the Civil War. 

The municipal university is by no means the only way in 
which modem cities participate in the provision of education 
beyond the secondary level. City normal schools have long 
occupied an important place in American education. Various 
cities maintain schools for training in textile and other 
technical work. In some cases institutions n^ under munic- 
ipal control are subsidized by cities. 

Conversely, many universities, other than municipal, 
recognize the peculiar educational needs and opportunities 
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created by modem urban conditions, and the duty of the 
university in the city to train the students for participation 
in an urban civilization and to cooperate with the city and 
its citizens in various forms of publid service. This recog- 
nition led to the Mnnatipn, in November, 1914, of the Asso- 
ciation of Urban Universities. Since that time, with the 
exception of 1918 when activities were suspended on account 
of the war, a meeting of the association has been held each 
year for the consideration of problems peculiar to the univer- 
sity in the city. Its membership includes municipal, State, 
and privately controlled institArtns. 

The most widespread form of city support and control of 
education beyond the traditional secondary level is the pub- 
lic junior college. This is a unit of the local public-school 
system which provides the i^utyuction conunonly given in 
the freshman and sophomore craves of college. While there 
had" been for several decades demands for and sporadic 
attempts to provide this type of institution as part of the 
public-school system, the jumoV college movement really got 
under way after 1900 and has made most rapid progress 
since 1916. The most recent estimates place the number of 
public junior coUeges in the United States at about 100. 

There are many points of difference between the public 
junior college and the municipal university. The former 
involves not only the matter of public support and control 
of a new type of educational institution, but the whole ques- 
tion of the nature, limits, and mutual r^ations of secondary 
and higher education. The circumstances under which the 
two types of institution have developed are quite different 
Junior coUeges developed to any considerable extent only 
after a long period of notation by educational leaders of 
national reputation and influence, but in the last two de- 
cades have developed quite rapidlyT Municipal universities, 
0 ^ Ihe other hand, have developed here and there (in nine 
cities) where local circumstances have been favorable. 

. There is now an active public junior college movement, but 
there can haixlly be said to be a municipal university move- 
ment. Administratively they differ in that the junior col- 
leges are controlled by local boards of education, while 
municipal universities, except at Detroit, are controlled by 
separate boards. Junior colleges are frequently established 
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de noTo, while, as we have seen, such is not the case with 
municipal universities. 

Notwithstanding these differences the two developments 
have much in common. The establishment of either type of 
institution means, in effect, the extension upward of the 
local public-school system. Each has been established 
largely for the purpose of extending the privileges of higher 
education to those for whom they would not otherwise be 
available. Each represents the increased participation in 
educational provision and control of civil as against eccle- 
siastical and private agencies. Tlie meeting of special local 
educational needs has been an important factor in the de- 
velopment of each type of institution. 

It seems probable that the immediate result of the develop- 
ment of the public junior college will be to retard the de- 
velopment of the municipal university. As the value of 
the junior college comes to be generally recognized, it Is 
likely that in many cases- the demand for local public 
provision of education beyond the high school, which other- 
wise might have led to the development of a municipal uni- 
versity, will be temporarily satisfied by the creation of a 
junior college, a much less expensive undertaking. But the 
larger and more permanent result is likely to be favorable 
to the municipal university. The presence in a community 
of a public junior college will mean an increase in the num- 
ber of those who desire to go on foy advanced or profes- 
sional work, and consequ^tly an increased demand for the 
municipal university. It is probable, therefore, that many 
public junior colleges will eventually develop into municipal 
universities, as that at Detroit has done. If this develop- 
ment takes place, it will, in a way, repeat the history of such 
institutions as the City College of New York and Hunter 
College, which developed out of local public institutions of 
subcollege grade. 

The movement for city support of higher education and 
for the adaptation of university work to the special needs 
of the urban community is not confined to the United States. 
Becent decades have seen the establishment in EIngland and 
Germany of new city or civic universities, rather ^arply 
distinguished from the older institutions. In most cases 
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tliey have develop^ oat of previously existing educational 
foundations. In addition to the fully recognized universi- 
ties, there are in both England and Germany numerous 
other institutions for advanced instruction and research, 
whose work is closely related to local needs; it is not im- 
probable that some will develop into universities.* 

These newer universities in England and Germany are 
not^ strictly municipal as the term is used in this study, 
since they are not directly under the control of their re- 
spective cities. The governing bodies usuaUy contain rep- 
resentatives of the earlier foundations, of the city govern- 
ment, Md of local educational authorities. But they have 
much in common with American municipal universities 
The desire to provide facUities for higher education for 
(hose unable to leave home to obtain it, to meet specific 
local educational needs, and to provide education of a more 
practical character than that furnished by older universities 
(but not excluding the traditional cultural subjects) have 
been important factors in the development of each type of 
institution. Local civic pride and the existence of local 
educational and scientific foundations have also contributed 
The typical university of either type represents the result 
of a local evolution rather than a special act of creation. 

There is every reason to believe that the conditions which 
have brought about the municipal university and the other 
types of city participation in the provision of higher educa- 
tion mentioned above, are not temporary or incidental, but 
are fundamental in modern civilization. If that be true it 
IS reenable to expect that the future will see an increa^ 
activity of cities in this field,* The form of such activity 
wiU vary with local circumstances. In the case of many 
smaUer cities, the public junior college, supplemented by‘ 
vocational schools of subcollege grade, may very likely be 
the most satisfactory form. In some cases the SUte or 
privately controUed university maintaining close relation- 
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ships with the city anil perhaps, subsidized by it, will prob- 
ably be best adapted to conditions. In others the municipal 
university will be indicated as the proper method of meeting 
the educational needs of the twentieth century. It is be- 
lieved, therefore, that the type of institution whose origin 
and development has been traced in the present study is 
destined to play an increasingly important part in the educa- 
tion of America and of the world. 
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